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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Department of the Interior, 

'Bureau of Education, 
Washington, February 12, IQIJ-. 

Sre: All who know best the Southern States and their problems must, I believe, 
.approve the sentiment of the statement recently made by the Southern University Race 
Commission, composed of representatives of the State universities of 1 1 Southern States* 
This statement was sent in an open letter to the college men of the South and is as follows : 

The South can not realize its destiny if one third of her population is undeveloped and inefficient. 
For our common welfare we must strive to cure disease wherever w c find it, strengthen whatever is 
weak, and develop all that is undeveloped. The inadequat^rovision for the education of the Negro 
is more than an injustice to him; it is an injury to the white man. 

The effective education of the Negroes of the United States is essential to the welfare 
of the entire Nation, and especially of the Southern States. In view of this fact, the 
report herewith transmitted has immediate and practical value of a very high degree. 
Noteworthy elements in the preparation of this report on Negro education are: (i) Col- 
lection of the facts through personal visitation to the institutions described; (2) coopera- 
^ tion of public and private authorities; (3) the constmqtive purpose involved in the study 
and in the presentation of the information. Every school reported upon was visited 
by one or more of this Bureau’s agents, and the larger schools were studied by specialists 
in different types of education. These agents were selected for their knowledge of the 
vanous groups interested in Negro education ; they represented the South the North and 
* the colored race. 

Throughout the course of the study the State superintendents of public instruction 
111 the South have rendered valuable assistance/ Practically all the facts concerning 
public schools have been obtained directly through their officers. The trustees and 
officers of private, institutions have likewise been most cordial and helpful. This help 
has been given all the more freely because of their interest. 

“ This report on Negro education is transmitted in two volumes. The first volume 
is a discussion of the various phases of Negro education. Each chapter seeks, first, 
to present conditions as they are, and then to outline “means and methods” for the 
increase of educational facilities and the betterment of the particular type of educa- 
tional activity under consideration. The second volume presents a detailed state- 
ment, on the basis of a geographical arrangement, of the facts pertaining to colored 
schools. Every private and higher school for which any information was available 
is separately desenbed in this volume. Each of the Southern States is represented by 
a separate chapter, the private colored schools of the Northern States beiij* grouped 
together in the last chapter of the volume. Special attention is called to the intro- 
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duction and the first chapter of Volume I (Bull. 38) and the first two chapters of Volume 
II (Bull. 39). ^ These afford general summaries of Ne 'ro education in the United States. 

This study has been made with the cooperation o. the Phelps-Stokes Fund, a fund 
founded by Miss Caroline Phelps-Stokes, whose general interest ip human welfare and 
special interest in those who need help most led her to bequeath her fortune of almost a 
. million dollars “for the education of the Negroes, Nortlf'Amencan Indians, and deserv- 
ing white students." In the spirit of tliis bequest the trustees of this fund have cooper- 
ated with the Bureau in making this fundamental study of the progress of education 
of Negroes in the United States and of the character and support of all schools for 
Negroes of secondary or higher grade, and of all schools, of whatever grade, which 
receive appreciable support from private individuals, church organizations, boards of 
education, and other organized societies. The fund has borne most of the expenses 
connected with the collection and compilation of material for this study and in pre- 
paring the manuscript for the printer. In addition to this the trustees have given 
much valuable advice and counsel. The study owes much especially to Dr. .\nson 
Phelps-Stokes, secretary of Yale University, upon whom, as secretary of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, the responsibility for the cooperation of the Bureau has devolved. ' Very 
valuable advice on important matters has also been given by Mr. I. N. Phelps-Stokes, 
the president of the fund. Although most of the expenses of the study have been 
borne by t&e Phelps-Stokes Fund, the investigations, the interpretation of the mate, 
• rials collected, and the preparation of the manuscript have been made upon the author- 
ity of the Bureau of Education unde/- the immediate direction of the Commissioner of 
Education, and have bad his constant supervision and attention. 

I recommend that the manuscript be published as bulletins of the Bureau of 
Education, and in two volumes as stated above. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, 

4 . Commissioner. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The trustees of the Phelps-Stokes Fund were incorporated by the Legislature of 
the State of New York in 1911, the trustees being persons named bv Miss Camline 
Phelps Stokes in her will, which was duly admitted to probate by the surrogate s court 
of New York County November 9,* 1909. The act of incorporation, following the gen- 
eral provisions of Miss Stokes’s will, and indicating the breadth of educational and philan- 
thropic interests which she had shown during her lifetime, provided that the income of 
the fund, originally amounting to about $900,000, and of additions to it, should be used 
for the — 

erection and improvement of tenement house dwellings in the city of New York for the poor families 
of that city, either directly or by the acquisition of the capital stock or obligations of any olh-r corpora- 
tion organized for that purpose; and for the education of Negroes, both in Africa and the United States, 

North American Indians, and needy and deserving white students, through industrial schools, the 
founding of scholarships, and the erection or endowment of school buildings or chapels. It shall be 
within the piifrpose of said corporation to use any means to such ends which shall from time to tirqe 
seem expedient to its members or trustees, including research, publication, the establishment and 
maintenance of charitable or benevolent activities, agencies, and institutions, and the aid of anv such 
activities, agencies, or institutions already established. 

In accordance with these conditions two committees were appointed at an .early 
meeting of the trustees, a committee on housing and a committee on pdUcation, the 
latter consisting of Rt. Rev. David H. Greer, D. D., LL. D., bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York; Elmer Ellsworth Brown. LL. D., chancellor of New 
York University, both ex officio trustees; and the undersigned, the secretary of the 
board. This -subcommittee, after consultation with the chairman of the Board, Mr. 

I. N. Phelps Stokes, and with representative leaders in southern education, such as the ^ 
late Edgar Gardner Murphy, of Montgomery, Ala.; James H. Dillard, of New Orleans; 

Hollis B. Frissell, of Hampton Institute; the late Booker T. Washington, of Tuskegec; 
and others, duly recommended to the trustees at their meeting in November, 1912, the • 
preparation of a report on Negro education. Thejtrustees, believing that such a report 
of existing conditions would prove invaluable to southern educators and legislators, to 
philanthropists interested in Negro education, to -the principals and tnfltees of schools 
for colored yoifth, and to various educational boards, adopted the recommendations 
and asked the Commissioner of Education if he would accept the cooperation of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fun^ m irtaking such a study on condition that the expenses of the agents 
should be paid by the fund. A memorandum, drawn up by the Bureau of Education 
and the trustees of the board at the time this joint work was begun, and intended for 
use in answering inquiries, is here reproduced as showing the origin and plan of the 
survey: ' 


The United States Bureau of Education in cooperation with the Phelps-stokes fund is now making 
a comprehensive study of the private and higher schools for colored people. This study is undertaken 
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INTRODUCTION. 


in response to numerous and insistent demands for knowledge of these schools, the number of which is con- 
stantly increasing. Thoughtful people of the South and of the North , white and colored, are more and more 
puzzled as to the merits and demerits of the many appeals for money and sympathy in behalf of all sorts 
* and conditions of institutions for the improvement of Negroes. Letters from State superintendents of edu- 
cation in the Sou^i emphasize the need of a complete survey of the whole field. At a recent conference 
of the representatives of some of these schools held in New York, it was the concensus of opinion that there 
is much duplication of educational effort in some sections but much more of negldct in many other sec- 
tions. . Every educational board interested in the colored people and almost every individual who con- 
tributes to this cause is callirig for information. After considerable discussion of this need by Dr. Dillard 
of the Jeanes Fund and the Slater Board, and by other representatives of the Conference for Education 
hi tl*e South, it was decided to appeal to the .United States Commissioner of Education for a thorough 
study of the pifvate and higher schools for Negroes. Commissioner Qaxton's intimate knowledge of 
every phase of education in the South enabled him to understand the importance of this request and he 
immediately began to makoplans for the study now under wa^x ^ 
t . A remarkable evidence of the importance of this survey is th£fact that about the same time two 
, other important organizations interested in colored schools decided to assemble information on this sub- 
ject. Dr. J. H. Dillard, secretary of the Slater Board, obtained permission of that body to begin the 
study. It was at this time also that the trustees of the Phelps-Stokes fund, confronted by appeals from 
all sorts and conditions of schools, decided to make a thorough survey of the situation. 

Hie cooperation oTthe Bureau of Education and the Phelps-Stokes fund is the result erf 'the close 
relationship of the representatives of the Slater Board, the Conference for Education in the South, and 
the trustees of the Phelps-Stokes fund with each other and with Commissioner Qaxton. Through this 
cooperation unnecessary duplication is avoided and time, effort, and money are saved. 

An exhaustive schedule of qu^tiona in regard to the, schools has been prepared with much care and 
is beiqg filled by Dr. Jon and thoseS&ociated with him, after careful investigation of the schools made 
by them. , These questions relate to the history of the schools, their present condition, their manage- 
ment, their religioua and social activities, and the work of graduates and former students. Attention 
will also be given to the relation of the schools to their communities. 

< ^ben sufficient data have been collected a report will be printed and published, giving a brief but 
accmatesurvey of each school, of its equipment, its work, and its place in the educational system of the 
city,, county, or State in which it is located. 


The main purpose was to supply through an impartial investigation a body of 
facts which could be available to all interested, showing the status of Negro education, 
by an examination of the various colleges and public and private schools for colored 
youth in the United States; It was believed, and the results 6f the examination "have 
confirmed the belief, that there is no more,infportant agency to bring about the improver 
ment of education than dignified publicity regarding educational conditions. It brings 
gopd institutions and good methods to the favorable attention of patrons, voters, and 
teachers everywhere, and similarly, by disdosiiig the actual facts, shows what institu- 
tions and methods are unworthy of general support. It has been encouraging to note 
how m&ny improvements have been introduced in the schools merely as a resulted the 
sympathetk ioterest nnd suggestions of the board's agents, who have proved ; that a 
Scientific i investigation could be combined with' friendly and helpful interest in the 
improvement of .conditions. 

i The difficult axkLdelicate task of investigation was placed in charge of Dr' Thomas 
Jesse Jones, Dr. Jones was selected after the. most careful consultation with repreaenta* 
- tive southern educators as the best qualified person in the country to conduct the investi- 
« Wrtfc 4pyes‘hini ft ceytaift detached; i>oint of yirw;^bile his.edu* 

^southern ttmvera^ J*e) # .a ja>$cgc (Marietta 

^ undenominational theological school (Union), and a northern university (Columbia), 
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where he took his doctorate of philosophy in sociology, combined with work as principal 
of a public school, all added to his breadth of outlook and sympathy. Eight years Vork 
in the research department of Hampton Institute and the experience involved in taking 
charge of the Negro statistics for the census of 1910 gave him a special familiarity with 
the conditions of the colored people in this country. 

His regular assistants have included two graduates of the University of Georgia, 
and a graduate of Howard University. The Georgia men were from representative 
southern families who had shown as undergraduates their ability as students of social 
conditions by winning the Phelps-Stokes Fellowships “for the study of the Negro" 
founded in 191 1 at this university and at the University of Virginia. Their theses have 
both been published by their respective universities. That of Thomas Jackson Woof ter 
was on “ The Negro of Athens, Georgia 1 ; that of Walter B. Hill, on “The Negro of Clark 
County, Georgia/’ 

ASfxthe Phelps-Stokes Fund, cooperating with the Bureau of Education, warf anxious 
that the point of view of the dominant race in the South should be adequately repre- 
sented on its investigating staff, so it felt that the attitude and insight of the best type 
of educated colored man would be invaluable. To this end Ocea Taylor was employed. 
He is a graduate of the State Agricultural and Mechanical College of Alabama, and has 
taken the degrees of B. A. and LL. B. at Howard University. 

The complete harmony of spirit and purpose that has prevailed among the members 
of the staff throughout the three years of the investigation, in spite of their differences 
of birth and education, is a happy evidence and augury of what is to be expected when 
men of high character an* purpose trained to investigate facts cooperate in removing the 
^legro problem from the realm of the emotions to that of dispassionate study. 

The services of other competent investigators have also been availed of. Among 
those who have rendered important service are: Prof. William Mill, of the University 
of Chicago, an authority on the subject of the teaching of agriculture; Mrs. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, whose sympathetic insight into living conditions among Negro girls 
and women has been most helpful; Dr. Gr. S. Dickerman, former agent of the Slater 
Fund, who has written the section on the history of Negro education; Mr. A. H. Albert- 
son, of the architectural firm of Howells and Stokes, of New York City, who with Mrs. 
Albertson prepared the report on, the building and architecture of Negro schools; Messrs. 
Bebbington and Higson, chartered accountants of New York; Mr. Ogden Purves, grand-, 
son of Mr. Robert C. Ogden, one of the foremost leaders in the field of Negro education; 
Mr. John H. Jinks, specialist in manual training at Hampton Institute, and ma^y others. 

The report is presented to the public with the profound conviction that a knowledge 
of conditions as they actually q^st in the field of Negro education can do only good. 
It is hoped that the facts presented will prove of special service by indicating the need 
of more adequate appropriations for the public education of the Negro, by showing the 
encouraging results — mental, moral and social — where colored youth have secured an 
education wisely fitted to their actual needs, and by helping the philanthropically inclined 
both North and South to differentiate between private schools which deserve Support 
and those which do not. It will be noticed that the purpose of this investigation has 
been fundamentally constructive. It has been prepared without prejudice, and with 
full appreciation of the four factors that have contributed most during the past half 
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century to Negro education; namely, the southern white people, the Negroes themselves, 
individual* philanthropists, and various educational boards. It is believed that the 
amounts contributed by the first two of these, as brought out in this report, will surprise 
most readers, although it -is clear that it is through the increase of public taxation for 
Negro education that the largest measure of improvement will come in the future. This 
is as it should be, and fortunately the most representative of the white people of the 
South, who profit most, by the Negro’s strength and suffer most from his weakness, fully 
reaftBe this, although only a beginning has been made in getting the State legislatures 
to carry out their plans. 

' At one of the earliest meetings of the trustees the undersigned presented a memo- 
randum on the educational work which the board should undertake In this it was 
punted out that the cooperation of the representative white citizens of the South was 
a matter "of prime importance in solving the problem of Negro education.” If this 
report should prove of service in -still further increasing this cooperation in the interest 
of both races, it will be specially gratifying. 


Anson Phblps Stokbs, 
Secretary of the Phelpt-Stokes Trustees. 
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NEGRO EDUCATION. 


I. GENERAL SURVEY. 

The education of the Negroes in the United States involves mucl^more than the 
instruction of a people fifty years removed from slavery. It involves the adjustment 
of that group to the economic, civic, and spiritual possibilities of a democracy. Never 
was greater opportunity for service offered to any nation than that presented by the need 
of the American Negro for an education that will fit him to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of life in the twentieth century. Never was there a more searching test of 
democratic ideals than the present necessity of a wise adjustment of the hopes and 
aspirations of 10,000,000 black people and the standards and principles of the 90,000,000 
white people of the United States. s 

Race questions encircle the globe: Through the acquisition of the Philippine 
Islands and Porto Rico and the peculiar relations to Cuba and Mexico, the American 
people are entering more and more into problems of jraces and nations. In none of these 
relations, however, is the opportunity to serve so clear, the responsibility to assist so 
certain, and the necessity of solution so absolute as in the case of the black people who 
in field and shop and home are in daily contact with the white people. How is American 
democracy to meet this test of its wisdom and idealism ? Will the people of the United 
States work out an educational policy that will inspire the world to a more real sense of 
interresponsibility? While the complete answer to these vital questions requires the 
consideration of many phases of human relations, it is probable that the most definite 
answer is in the study of present policies in the education of the Negroes. 

THE THREE ELEMENTS IN RACE ADJUSTMENT. 


The three parties to the problem of racial adjustment in the United States are die 
North, the South, and the Negro. The second volume of this report shows the inter- 
action of these three elements. The outstanding facts in the study of the educational 
phase of adjustment are first, the large place which the Negroes occupy in the life of 
the American people and especially of the South; second, the. maintenance of a double 
> system of public schools in the South where the per capita wealth is considerably below 
the general average of the Country; and third, the good work of Negro private schools 
maintained mainly by northern philanthropy. Principal Moton, in his inaugural address 
as the successor of Dr. Bboker T. Washington, based his message on the cooperation 3 ot 
the North, the South, and the Negro in the founding of Tuskegee Institute: | 

Her^ met the three elements that must be taken into account In any genuinely satisfactory adjust- 
ment of race relationships. Here met Mr. Campbell, the former, slave owner; Gen. .Armstrong, the 
northern soldier and founder of Hampton Institute, and Dr. W ashin gton , the forme r slave, to btjftl a 
form of cooperetion, thV sc»pe md effectivrae« of 'wtich^ were" d^ned'io command die respect and 
admiration, not only of thin nation, but also of the entire civilised world. 
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THE NEGROES. 


No racial group in the United States offers so many problems of economic and social 
adjustment as the 10,000,000 Negroes. Though churches and philanthropic societies 
seem to have much more interest in immigrants and Indians, the Negroes rival both 
these groups in total numbers and surpass them in the difficulty of the questions to 
be solved. A glance at the map opposite reveals the remarkable concentration of the 
colored people in the so-called " black belts.” Negroes form almost a third of the 
total population of the South. In Mississippi and South Carolina, they constitute over 
half the population; and in tho "black belt* counties, the proportion ranges from 50 
to 90 per cent. The significance of such a concentration is difficult to explain to 
those not familiar with communities composed of people who differ widely not only in 
economic and educational status but also in ethnic type. 

In the 50 years since freedom was decreed, Negro illiteracy has decreased from over 
90 per cent to 30 per cent ; almost 1 ,000,000 colored men are now farmers of varying 
* degrees of independence; a quarter of a million own their farms the total amount 
of land owned by them aggregating 20,000,000 acres of fertile ^)il.' These facts are 
indisputable evidence not only that the colored people are capable of progress but also 
that their white neighbors have looked with favor upon their struggles and in many 
instances have given substantial aid to their endeavors. Admirable as all these 
evidences of progress of *the colored people are as a guaranty that the race will 
ultimately make its way, they show that the masses of the colored people are just begin- 
ning to appreciate the economic possibilities and moral standards of twentieth century 
civilization. Figures for death rate and prison population are probably the best avail- 
able statistical measures of the difficulties confronting the colored people both within 
and without the race. In giving these figures the desire is to emphasize the fact that they 
reflect not only the ignorance and poverty of the race, but also the unfavorable conditions 
in which the colored people are compelled to live. Whether the causes are within or with- 
out the race, the fact remains that the death rate of the colored people is 24 per 1,000 
as against 15 for the whites, and that the prisons of the South Atlantic States have 
proportionally five times as many colored prisoners as white. Just as the decrease of 
illiteracy and the increasing ownership of land are sure evidences of thfe inherent worth 
of the colored people and of the genuine friendship of their white neighbors, $0 the high 
death rate and the large prison population are certain proof that there are either serious 
problems of education within the race or unfortunate limitations placed updh them 
from without, or both. - * 

As the Negroes are the primary element that give rise to the problem, so are 
they becoming more and more an important factor in its solution. Their contribution 
includes bo$h an increasing financial support and an ever larger proportion of the teac’ * 
ing force. They contribute not only a goodly share of the taxes for\heir public schoma, 
but also a considerable sum toward the private schools. Furthermore, the colored 
people give considerable sums to Extend the terms of the public schools. It is probable 
that their total gifts aggregate $500,000 annually over and above their share of the 
public taxes. 

In the years immediately following the Civil War, the proportion of white teachers 
was necessarily very large inboth the public andtheprivate schools for Colored people. 
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Now colored teachers have charge of almost all the pi{blic schools of all grades. The 
_ notable exceptions are the public schools of Charleston, S>Q., some of the New Orleans 
schools, and a few public high schools. In the schools maintained by colored denomina- 
tions practically all the teachers are colored. Even in the institutions maintained by 
northern philanthropy, the elimination of white teachers has been gradually proceeding 
until now 74 per cent of all the teachers are colored. 

This increasing responsibility of the Negroes for their own education is one of the* 
hopeful signs in the progress of the race. It is not only sound democracy but good 
pedagogy to work with a people rather than for them. So far as this principle is realized 
in the tendency to turn over the colored schools to colored teachers, the movement is 
sound. There is, however, considerable ground for the apprehension that the rapidity 
with which white teachers have been eliminated is too largely explained by the desire 
to be rid of an unpleasant duty. The southern people, impressed by the irritations 
sometimes attending the presence of white teachers in colored schools, arc seeking the 
easy solution by substituting colored teachers for white teachers. Many of the colored 
leaders, debarred from so many positions'of influence, are naturally enthusiastic advo- 
cates of a policy that enlarges their opportunities. Northern philanthropy, unac- 
quainted with the real situation, is willing that its gifts shall be expended with the least 
‘possible responsibility as to method. The result has been the rapid change from white 
to colored teachers in both public and private schools. The remarkable service of ( 
Dr. Booker T. Washington and many other colored men and women in the education of 
their race is ample evidence of the value of tVieir contribution. With full appreciation 
of these services and of the principle of democracy involved, an increasing number of 
thoughtful men and women question the rapidity and universality of the change, because 
it appears to them to complete the segregation of the Negro from-the aid, influence, and 
Standards of white people. The Negroes in America must live and work with white 
people; surely, therefore, thoy should have the benefit of instruction from the repre- 
sentatives of the white group at some point in their school life. 

$ THE south. 

Next to the Negroes, the group most concerned in this problem are. the 23,700,000 
white people of the South. Of the 10,000,000 Negroes in the United States, 9,000,000 
gre living in the Southern States. The significance of these proportions has been dis- 
cussed in the preceding section. The white gMBp is large and powerful in number, 
wealth, education, and experience. It is in contm of the Government, the schools, and 
the social customs. No plan for the improvement of the colored group is well con- 
sidered that does not contemplate the cooperation of the white group. 

Many causes have Contributed to the complication of. race relations in the v South. 
The historical position of the Negro as a slave has had a direct influence on the mental 
attitude, not only in the South but, to some extent, in the North. The Gvil War and 
reconstruction days created feelings and misunderstandings that included the whole 
Country In recent years the extension of economic and social power to the masses of 
white people in the South has enlarged the group on which the dvic and educational 
Interests of t the Negrp depend. This extension adds to the ; difficulty of distinguishing 
$$ ipcitatipos,of rape prejudice from the clashes ofc economic interests. 
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But, however much the white and black millions may differ, however serious may 
be the problems of sanitation and education developed by the Negroes, the economic 
future of the South depends upon the adequate training of the black as well as the 
white workman of that section. The fertile soil, the magnificent forests, the extensive 
mineral resources, and the unharnessed waterfalls are awaiting the trained mind and the 
skilled hand of both the white man and the black man. The extent to which the educa- 
tional leaders of the South realize the economic importance of the Negro is indicated 
by the facts presented in this report. 

As yet only the progressive leaders are giving serious consideration to the subject. 
The number of these leaders is increasing, however. In vision and strength they form 
a remarkable group. Up and down the Southern States ^till resound the echoes of 
Haygood, Curry, Northen, and Vance pleading for the education of the colored people. 
Every Southern State has a small group of determined leaders, of representative families, 
who see the necessity for educating the Negro. Ten Southern States have already 
appointed State supervisors of colored schools. The men who hold these responsible 
positions are southern White men of ability and high character who are sincerely devoted 
to the best interests of the Negro. Such organizations as the Southern University 
Race Commission, the Southern Sociological Congress, and the Y. M. C. A. race study 
classes in southern white colleges are all forces indicating the new attitude toward the 
colored people. The following open letter by the Sotithem University Race Com- 
mission has been called ’'the most clear-cut statement in favor of the educatioo-of-jjie 
Negroes that has been issued by any body Of southern white men:" * 

The solution of all human problems ultimately rests upon rightly directed education. In its last 
analysis education simply means bringing forth all the native capacities of the individual for the benefit 
both of himself and of society. It is axiomatic that a : developed plant, animal, or man is far more 
valuable to society than an undeveloped one. It is likewise obvious that ignorance is the most fruitful 
source of human ills. Furthermore it is as true in a social as in a physical sense that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. The ^ood results thus far obtained, as shown by the Negro’s progress 
within recent years, prompt the commission to urge the extension of his educational opportunities. 

The inadequate provision fot* the education of the Negro is more than an injustice to him; it is 
an injury to the white man. The South can not realize its destiny if one-third of its population is unde- 
veloped and inefficient. For our common welfare we must strive to cure disease wherever we find it, 
strengthen whatever is weak, and develop all that is undeveloped. The initial steps for increasing 
the efficiency and usefulness of the Negro race must necessarily be taken in the schoolroom. There 
can be no denying that more and better schools with better trained and better paid teachers, more ade- 
quate supervision, and longer terms are needed for the blacks as well as the whites. The Negro schools 
are, of course, parts of the school systems of their respective States, and as such share in the progress 
and prosperity of their State systems. Our appeal is for a larger shore for the Negro on the gfound of the 
common welfare and common justice. He la the weakest link in our civilization, and our welfare is 
indissolubly bound up with his. 

Many means are open to the college men of the South for arousing greater Dublic interest in this 
matter and for promoting a more vigorous public effort to this end, A right attitude in this, asii^yi 
other important public questions, is a condition precedent to success. For this reason the comminRi 
addresses to southern college men this special appeal. 

THB NORTH. 

Though the Northern States are not so immediately concerned’ in the education of 
the Negro race as the South or the Negroes themselves, the northern point of view and 
northern philanthropy are, at least for the preaeht, as essential to the proper solution 
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of the vexed problem as the*bther two elements. Geographical separation from the scene 
of the problem has been both a weakness and a strength. Northern workers were often 
unable to understand the difficulties of the situation and they naturally made mistakes. 
In many respects, however, their remoteness gave them freedom from the traditional 
prejudices and the frequent irritations to wh^ch those nearby were subjected. Problems 
are rarely, solved without the aid of those who are not party to 4 he differences. Evidence 
is now gradually accumulating that the southern people are realizing that the northern 
teachers have rendered a valuable service not only to the Negroes but also to the South. 
The following testimony was given as early as 1885 by Bishop Haygood, of the Southern 
Methodist Church, to President Ware, the founder of Atlanta University: 

Very small encouragement do workers in this field get from us of the white race in*the Southern 
States, although, next to the Negro race, we are of all men on earth most concerned in the success of 
your work and most concerned because we have most at stake. 

A large-minded southern woman has more recently added her appreciation: 

The northerners who came down here to teach Negrdfes Were ignorant of our past, of our conditions, 
of the underlying causes of our new r antagonism to the Negroes. They made blunders, of course; and 
a good many Negroes acquired some knowledge at the expense of more wisdom. Anil certainly the 
South never tried to help the situation. So far as explanations or assistance went we maintained a 
silence which was more than felt, while these from another world came and wrestled with our problems 
in all good faith, and according to their darkness and their light, ' 

The total annual income for the current expenses of the private schools maintained 
largely by northeriT philanthropy aggregates $2,645,527.* Of this $1 ,546,303 is expended 
in the schools controlled largely by white denominational boards and $1,099,224 in those 
controlled by independent boards of trustees. Property valuations in the private insti- 
tutions founded as a result of Northern gifts now amouht to $26,191,892. 

Without the institutions thus erected and maintained, the industrial and agri- 
cultural education of the colored people would be’ almost entirely confined to the^very 
limited facilities of the public schools and the inadequate work of the land-grapti insti- 
tutions. Teacher training would be almost negligible, secondary courses would be 
conspicuously inadequate, and no college work would be offered/ While constant effort 
should be made to induce public authorities to provide for every phase of education, 
any plan to din^nish private support should be adopted only after careful consideration 
of the local situation. As sh<?wn elsewhere, the per capita wealth in the South is bdow 
lhat of other sections of the country. Though the per capita public school expendi- 
tures for white children of the Southern States is four and five times that for the Negroes, 
it is not more than half the per capita for white children in the Northern States. ^11 
the available facts indicate that the financial aid of the North will be needed for some 
defcades to come. 

Essential as northern philanthropy has been to the education of the Negro, the 
greatest contribution of the North has been the teachers, sons and daughters of the best 
families, who have been willing to work in colored schools and to show their colored 
pupils by precept and example that education is not only head knowledge but the for- 
mation of habits that guarantee 9 uch fundamental virtues as cleanliness, thoroughness, 

VTWa Acwt doo» not toofevk tho incotna* of tchooU owaod and (upervteed bycofored dfnoffilotiooa, Tbt total Incoosriof 
•ttt)rtvat««cb 6 ofsU 11^^400. ‘ w 
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perseverance, honesty, and the essential elements of family life. In the conduct and 
management of colored schools, it is to be expected that the South should stress con- 
formity to the community standards of the white people. The concern of the Negro is 
naturally the preservation of his self-respect and the increase of opportunities for em- 
ployment and influence. The concern of the North is the maintenance of such school 
activities as will produce manhood and womanhood, of good physique, discerning raind9, 
and sound morals. lu accordance with this purpose, northern people have erected 
schools of all types fot the Negroes, including industrial, agricultural, and collegiate 
institutions. No greater loss>could befall the Negro schools than the elimination of 
northern philanthropy and northern teachers. It is the emphatic conclusion of this 
study of the actual condition of schools for colored people that sound policy requires 
white management and white teachers to have some part in the education of the race. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF NEGRO EDUCATION. 

The striking facts in the study of the financial support of Negro education are, 
first, thc^wide divergencies in the per capita of public school expenditures for white and * 
colored children and, second, the extent to which schools for Negroes are dependent upon 
private aid. These facts are clearly presented in the maps and in the summary chapter 
of the second volume. Though private aid has been liberally given and a number of 
the private institutions do very effective work, Negro schools in the aggregate undoubt- 
edly form the most impoverished group of educational'institutions in the United States, 

PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 

For reasons explained in the chapter on methods and scope, public expenditures 
have been discussed in this report in terms of teachers’ salaries and the per eapita siims 
have been obtained by dividing the amount of total salaries by the number of children 
6 to 14 years of age. - On this basis the per capita in the Southern Staffs is $10.32 for each 
white child and $2.89 for each colored child. The^jer capita figures for the different 
States vary widely. In the border States, where the proportion of Negroes is relatively 
small, the per capita for Negroes is higher than in the other States. Theonost strik- 
ing differences, however, are in the county expenditures. State school funds are ap- 
portioned to each county on the basis of population without regard to race. They 
county officers then divide these funds according to their interpretation of the needs 
of the white and black pupils. The result of this appears in the following table for 
the southern counties arranged according to the proportion of Negroes in each county: 


Co^pty group*, percentage of Negron 

White teacher*' 

Negro teacher* ’ 

Per capita 

Per capita 

in the population. 

aalaries. 

salaries. 

white. 

Negro. 

Counties under 10 per cent 

* 7 . 755- 8l 7 

* 3 J 5. 579 

$7.96 

* 7 - *3 

Counties 10 to 2 5 per cent 

9 . 633.674 

1, 196, 788 

9*55 

5 - 55 

Counties 25 to 50 per cent 

12, 572, 666 

2 > a6 5,945 

u. n 

3 * *9 

Counties 50 to 7 5 per cent 

4 » 574 , 366 

1, 167, 796 

”•53 

1. 77 

Counties 7$ per cent and over. . 

8&8, 75^ 

359 » 8 °° 

22. 22 

1. 78 


According to this table the per capita in the counties 75 per cent Negro was $22.22 
for each white child .and $1.78 for each colored child The per capita suins f or white 
children decrease and those for colored children increase with considerable regularity 
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as the proportion of Negroes becomes smaller. The marked inequalities in the counties 
75 per cent Negro are partly explained by the necessity of providing relatively more 
'schools for the scattered white population. The lower wage scale of colored teachers 
and the lack of high-school provisions also reduce the expenditures for colored schools. 
It is evident, however, that these explanations by no means account for the wide diver- 
gencies of the “black-belt " counties. These divergencies are further emphasized by 
the fact that the Southern States appropriate annually $6,429,991 for higher schools 
for white pupils and only a little over a third of a million for higher schools for colored 
people. Th£ latter include the agricultural and mechanical schools, largely maintained 
by Federal funds, and six normal schools of elementary a^d secondary Jgrade. 

A proper appreciation of the significance of these figures requires the consideration 
of at least two facts. The first is that, although the .wealth of the South 4 s at present 
increasing very rapidly, the South has had to maintain a double system of schools on 
the comparatively limited resources of a section largely rural and only recently recovered 
from the burdens of the’Civil War. The second fact is that, though the per .capita 
for white pupils in the South is four times that for Negroes, the per capita in most 
of the Northern States is two and three times that for the white pupils in the 
South. These facts do not justify the present inequalities between the expenditures 
for white and colored pupils. They should, however, modify criticism of the situation. 
When all explanations have been made, the inequalities stand as an emphatic appeal to 
county, State, and Federal Governments for larger and more definite interest in Negro 
education. Among the indications of the development of such an interestare the recent 
improvements in taxation systems of some of the States, the increasing effectiveness of 
the State departments of instruction, and the general realization of the economic and 
hygienic importance of the colored people to the South. 

PRIVATE FINANCIAL AID. 

The annual inedme for current expenses in all private schools for colored people is 
$3,026,460.* The total value of the plant, equipment, and endowment in private 
schools for colored people is $28,496,946. These institutions provide the large propor- 
tion of all educational opportunities above the elementary grades, . They offer the bulk 
of all the instruction in agriculture, industry, feacher training ,*medicine, and religion. 
Fully one-half of the money that has gone into these schools from private sources has 
been contributed by the white religious denominations of the North, a third has been 
given by independent donors and churches, and one-sixth by colored denominations. 
Southern white denominations maintain two schools for Negroes. 

The multiplication of private schools for Negroes and the vride publicity attending 
gifts from the North have sometimes created the impression that the private funds 
given to colored-' schools make up for the ^inequalities in the public appropriation for 
the white and colored youth. In view of this impression, it is important to note that a 
study of private contributions shows that even the private financial resources available 
for white schools are greater than those for colored schools. 

The total number of private schools for colored people is 625. Of these 266 may 
be regarded as important parts of the educational system of their respective States. * 1 

T "' -*'* — r— — ; — * * — ' 

1 Include* oontributiaos Iran both white end colored people. 


1 So* cup, p. 16. 
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The remaining 359 are regarded as comparatively unimportant. Some of them are 
justified only on denominational grounds. The majority are so hampered by small 
income or poor management that the States receive little good from them. 

In view of the frequency of the terras “academy/’ “college,” and “university/’ in 
the names of these institutions, it is important to note that over 75 per cent of all their 
pupils are elementary. The total attendance in 1914-15 was 83/579, of whom 70,564 
'were-^kmentary, 11,527 secondary, and only 1,588 of college grade. Though private 
funds have been given with liberality, the number of pupils in private schools is only 4 
per cent of the number of Negro children 6 to 14 years of age and 7 per cent of all children 
attending elementary schools. It is apparent, therefore, that the masses of the colored 
people can not be educated in private schools, but must be educated mainly in public 
or tax-supported schools. 

TYPE AND GRADE OF EDUCATION. 


Inadequacy and poverty are the outstanding characteristics of every type and 
grade of education for Negroes in the United States. No form of education is satisfac- 
torily equipped or supported. -Despite all limitations, however, much excellent instruc- 
tion has been given. Through the earnestness and devotion of many noble men and 
women, who have been willing to teach in Negro schools, the colored people have been 
able to achieve a degree of progress that promises well for their future. All the chapters 
of this volume and the reports on the individual schools 'in Volume II indicate the heroic 
efforts which have been made in behalf of the Negro. Through these efforts a few of 
the institutions have developed a kind of education that is now being adopted not only 
in the United States but in other parts of the world. 


Though tjie facilities for all types and grades of education are strikingly inadequate, 
a large number of the colored leaders have been much more eager for the literary iwd 
collegiate type of school than for the teacher-training, agricultural, or industrial institu- 
tions. A number of influences have combined to develop this attitude in the minds of 
these leaders. They h«p noted that the educational ideals of the past have been 
largely literary and coH^iate. This observation has been emphasized in the minds of 4 
the colored people because the large majority of them live in the South, where the 
literary phases of education have continued to hold a relatively larger place than in 
other sections. Owing to the separation of the races, the Negroes have not had the 
opportunity to observe the increasing attention given to science, industry, a nd agri- 
culture in education. The widespread movement toward segregation has naturally 
made the colored people suspicious of any departure from the methods and customs 
which tbey*think are still emphasized by the white people. This suspicion is further 
strengthened iSTheir minds by the fact that so many of the new phases of education are 
designed to increase skill in agricultural and mechanical pursuits. The various forms of 
economic bondage to which the Negroes have been subjected by white people 
to them ample evidence for their distrust of any economic feature in their schools. As 
Dr. Booker T. Washington frequently said ; 


The. Negro observed that the people who had education for the most part belonged to the aria- 
tocncy, to Ac ma*te*«clas», while the people who had little or no educatkn were usually of the cIms 
known as “poof whites." In this way edu c a tio n became associated in his f mind with leisure* with 
luxury, and freedom from the drudgery of week with the handa. * ‘ ^ 1 ^ ' 
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AIMS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


While the failure to understand the purposes of industrial and agricultural education 
is thus easily explained, it has been none the less unfortunate. • The real purpose of 
. -industrial education, as conceived by Gen. Armstrong and advanced by his pupil, 
3 o ir T. Washington, was the adaptation of education, whether literary or industrial, to 
the needs of the pupil and the community. These men regarded industrial and agri- 
cultural slrilJjAnd practical knowledge of household arts as important by-products of the 
school activities. The ultimate aim, however, has always been the development of 
manhood and womanhood, through the common tasks of the common day, as well as 
through the ordinary school activities. The following words, spoken by Gen. Armstrong 
as early as 1870, indicate a prophetic understanding of the educational principles and 

methods that are now being adopted by progressive educators throughout the civilized 
world: 

education needed is one that touches upon the whole range of life, that aims at the formation 
of good habits and sound principles, that considers the details of each day, that^njoins in respect to 
diet, regularity, proper selection, and good cooking; in respect to habits, suitable clothing, exercise, 
<^eanliness of persons and quarters, and ventilation, also industry and thrift; and in respect to all 
uiings, intelligent practice and self-restraint. 

In all men, education is conditioned not alone on an enlightened head and a changed heart but 
very largely on a routine of industrious habits, which is to character what the foundation is to the pyra- 
“t.™ summit should glow with a divine light, interfusing and qualifying the whole mass, but 
it should never be forgotten that it is only upon a foundation of regular daily activities that there can 
be any fine and permanent upbuilding, Morality and industry generally go together. 

Though the primary aim of industrial education is the development of sound habits, 
f hand and head, the economic advantages are not to be overlooked. No group of 
people can attain a satisfactory position in life until they are able to make a reasonable 
contribution to the economic welfare of their community. The moral and civic status 
is> closely related to the economic. The Negroes are at present overwhelmingly- in 
unskilled occupations. * larger percentage of their women and children are working 
outside the home than is the case with any other group in theyUnited States. While the 
race has made real progress in the acquisition of property since the Civil War, a much 
larger proportion of Negro bread winners should be prepared to enter the skilled trades 
and their economic status should be elevated sufficiently to enable the children to attend 
school, and the women to give more time to the' moral and hygienic development of the 
home. Such a development of the Negroes is not only necessary to the welfare of the 
race but essential to the progress of every Southern State. 

' PLACE OP COLLEGE EDUCATION. , 

! presentation of the educational and economic value of agricultural and industrial 

training should not be interpreted to be in any sense antagonistic to other phases of 
education. It is evident, that the sound development of io.ooo.Ooo people requires 
y. ever y type f education. The colored people must have well-trained physicians to 
tlMSjinaanitory.eonditioaja, which menace not only, the colored people themselves 
peighbOTs as well. They need religious' teachers who can direct the 
the iraoe'for the' iiocrfttpffit'of the gjrciup and for the ixbproveuient'of the 
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community. They require teachers who have a thorough knowledge of the historical^" 
progress of races and an appreciation of the sufferings and disappointments through ^ 
which the nations have struggled to their present position in world affairs. With the 
increasing separation of the white and colored people in America, the leadership of the 
Negroes is devolving more and more upon the capable men and women of the race. 

If college education is necessary to the wise guidance of any group, surely the Negroes 
should have the benefit of that education. 

A number of the schools offering college courses have rendered a most valuable 
service. This is especially true of the institutions founded and supervised by the 
cultured men and women who went South to teach in schoolsfor colored people. Though 
the curricula of t^ese institutions may have frequently seemed to overemphasize the 
printed page in comparision with the application of knowledge to practical affairs, the 
daily conduct of teafcbers trained in the best traditions of American life gave to the 
colored people a more precious heritage than any type of curriculum could have given. 

Unfortunately, most of the schools with college courses are seriously handicapped, 
not only by inadequate funds but also by the small number of pupils prepared to 
study college^subjects. The facts presented in the chapter on college and professional . 
education show that only three institutions have a student body, a teaching force 
"and equipment, and. an income sufficient to warrant the characterization of “college.” 
Nearly half of the college students and practically all the professional students of college 
grade are in these three institutions. Fifteen other institutions are offering college 
courses which represent a wide variation of standards. Not more than io per 'cent of 
the pupils in these schools are in college classes. All of the fifteen institutions men- 
tioned are rendering a valuable educational service and a few of them are really of 

college grade. . _ 

- SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF EDUCATIONAL* DEVELOPMENT. 

The extravagant and high-sounding 1 names of a large number of colored schools 
have led to a misconception of the grade and type of work done by them. Frequently 
they represent only the hopes of the founders. In other cases the names have been 
selected to satisfy the ambitions of the colored people or to attract the support' of the 
white people. In these instances, the terms a uni versity , " “college, 11 and “literary 1 ' 
usually indicate that the financial support is partly from Negroes; the titles “indus- 
trial," “agricultural," and “rural" constitute a bid for sympathy and contributions 
from white people. Some schools in their eagerness to offer college courses not only 
hamper their general work but also bring ridicule on efforts to m ai n tai n college classes* 
Other institutions, impressed by the great plants of the large industrial institutions, 
spend so much energy and money in acquiring machinery and elaborate organizations 
as to seriously impair their educational efforts. „ . 

The general poverty of colored schools, the conflicting claims of various t^pes of C 
education, and the public ignorance of the real situation all point to thcr importance* 
of a statement of the educational needs of colored people. The following outline, based 
upon the facts assembled in Volume II of this report, is offered as a suggestion to those 
whose duty it is to determine the educational policies for colored schools: ^ * 


i For essapk, "The High gtfnrmrtnnel OoUt* of dory," Of Defawftie. 
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Elementary schools. Elementary education is peculiarly the responsibility of the 

— public-school authorities. Though the enrollment of the philanthropic schools is 
75 P«r cent elementary, the pupils comprise only 4 per cent of the Negro children 6 to 

— 14 years of age. The Southern States, out of their limited resources, are spending 
almost $6,000,000 annually for the salaries of teachers in the colored public schools. 
While this is proportionately not more than a fourth of that spent on teachers in white 
schools, it is a substantial sum. In comparison with the needs of the elementary school 
system, however, it is most inadequate. So long as the elementary school facilities are 
insufficient, every kind of education above the elementary grades is seriously handi- 
capped and the wellbeing of the community is endangered. The possibilities of night 
schools for adults should receive 9erious consideration as one^means of overcoming the 
large amount of Negro illiteracy. 

Secondary schools and teacher training.— 1 The^pHmary importance of secondary 
schools for colored people lies in the^r contribution to the much needed supply of trained 
teachers for the elementary schools. According to the State records over 50 per cent 
— ^>f the colored teachers in public schools have an education less than the equivalent 
^ of six elementary grades. This lamentable condition can be corrected only by a system 
of public secondary schools with provision for teacher training, theory and practice 
of gardening, and manual training. Much effective help could be obtained through 
the active cooperation of the public secondary schools already organized. One of the 
most hopeful movements toward teacher training and secondary education is the plan 
to multiply county training schools as described in the chapter on the preparation of 
teachers in thi9 report. 

College and professional education . — The education of Negroes in America un- 
doubtedly requires institution that are genuinely of college grade. The first step in 
the realization of this need is the agreement that all shall combine in an effort to develop 
a few well-selected institutions. A program for such a cooperation is suggested in the 
chapter on college education. The second requirement of success in this direction 
the determination that every college activity shall be adapted to the demands of 
modern society. Medical education is already centralized in two institutions. It is highly 
■ desirable that some cooperative effort shall also be made to improve the standards of 
schools for colored ministers. No phase^gjf Negro education has been more neglected. 

Agricultural and mechanical schools . — The importance of the preparation of colored 
youth for the industries and for life in rural communities is self-evident. In view 
Of the overwhelming proportion of * Negroes in rural districts, the claims of rural 
education precede all others. While opportunities for the higbly-technical trades 
should be open to colored pupils, the primary need is emphatically for a knowledge of 
gardening, small farming, and the simple industries require^ in farming communities. 
Though there are a few very effective institutions devoted to the agricultural and 
mecha nic a l education of the Negroes, they really constitute only a beginning of the 

supply needed. The number of their graduates is at present only enough to prove the 

value of the type. An adequate supply will be possible only through the combined 
effort of public and private resources. State and Federal Governments, Uirough their 
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general appropriations for agricultural and other forms of vocational education, can 
render a most effective service to the country by liberal provisions for the education 
of the Negroes. 

Teaching methods . — Elaborate facilities are useless if the teaching methods are inef- 
fective. In actual practice teaching is still too generally regarded as talking or lecturing. 
With the increasing recognition of the importance of psychology in teaching and the 
enlarged appreciation of the social significance of education, there is a demand for more 
consideration of the pupil and the community. The teacher should make every effort to 
understand the pupil and his needs, his mind processes, his ambitions, his means of support, 
and his health. He should also know the pupil’s home, his community, and, if possible, his 
vocational outlook. With such knowledge as the basis of instruction, the teacher will 
not be content with mere lectures to his class. From talking about the subject, he 
will guide his pupils to observe actual conditions. Observation will be followed by 
laboratory experiments. The teacher will exchange news with pupils and all will 
mingle their ideas and their experieqgfo in the Search for truth. From the artifical 
conditions of the class room, pupils ana teacher will finally proceed to the actual con- * 

ditions of real life and together they will 41 learn to do by doing. ” 


ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL. 

/ 

It is to be expected that the administration and control of private schools, differing 
widely in size and type and scattered, over seventeen States, will give rise to a number 
of perplexing problems. Many of the schools are managed with remarkable economy and 
efficiency. A few of them are models of organization. It is noteworthy that the 
institutions directed by women are almost universally well managed^ They are clean, 
systematic, and their work is adapted to the needs of the pupils. A striking illustration 
is afforded by the school homes maintained by the Woman’s H6me Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Church. The administration of a large number of schools, however, 
is seriously hampered by lack of funds and by the ignorance of both officers and trustees. 
The more common defects in administration are inadequate financial accounts and 
school records, the careless construction of buildings and failure to repair the plant, 
elaborate organization of work, and irresponsible or indifferent boards of trustees. 

Besides the inefficient schools, there are a few that are clearly fraudulent, main- 
tained solely for the benefit of the so-called president or principal. Reference is 
made to some of these in the first chapter of the second volume, A philanthropic woman 
recently sent to the Bureau a iist of 1 1 schools to which she had been contributing for 
years. Comparison of the list withsthe facts in this report showed that five of the 
schools were frauds whose agents spend all their time in soliciting funds from the friends 
of the colored people. The letter closes with the following significant paragraph : 

Representatives of a number of these schools came to me horn time to time* some of them *mcti or 
twice a year, seeking financial assistance. lH**ve given sums ranging from $$ to $100, but as their 
number is increasing and their needs are presented as growing more urgent, and almost none of them 
Isroe any financial statement, of publish any report, I am very anxious if possible to learn something of 
the character of the schools, whether or not they are worthy of support and are properly and economi- 
cally administered. Indeed In some instances lam doubtful if the funds ever are applied to thatobjeeL 

L 
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The attitude of the representatives of the institutions really rendering educational 
service is strikingly stated by a colored woman who is the founder and principal of a 
well-managed school : A 

By some method, unknown to honest people, these leaders have the confidence of many people 
who are anxious to help the race, while good, straight, clean, upright men and women are not given a 
respectful heating. These promoters of schools and schemes have the one asset that the honest members 
of the race do not have— they cany their hats under t cir arms, and grin their way into a corner. 
Strange as it may seem, thousands of people like this type of Negroes, and will do anything for 
them. ^ 

The principal groups of schools on the basis of ownership and control are (i) the 
independent schools controlled by separate boards of trustees; (2) schools owned and 
maintained by colored denominations; (3) schools owned and maintained by white 
denominations; and (4) the State and Federal schools. 


independent schools. 

The most perplexing problems of administration are found in the organization 
and management of the 114 independent schools, each owned and managed by a sepa- 
rate, board of trustees. Their annual income is $1 ,099,224 and the value of their 
property is $12,369,441. Of the total number 46 are classed in this report as large or 
important and 72 as small or unimportant. Each institution is a law unto v itself. The 
^oup undoubtedly includes the extremes of good and bad management. While the 
majority of the schools are honestly conducted, a number of them are merely existing 
and a few are brazen frauds imposing upon the philanthropy of Northern donors. 

The fundamental weakness of this group of schools is their dependence upon trustee 
boards too generally composed of persons who often do not know the real condition of 
the school itself and rarely have any appreciation of its relation to similar institutions 
s in the same co mm u ni ty. Some of the' boards are merely nominal. A favorite method 
is to appoint colored men as the legal trustees and ask prominent white men to act in 
an advisory capacity. The usual result of this arrangement is to leave the management 
entirely to the principal, who in a number of cases has wrecked the institution.* In a few 
-instances the property is held in the name of the principal. The property thus held in 
one instance wasvalued at $60,000 and at the death of the principal was transferred to 
his heirs, who immediately mortgaged the property and involved the school in a hopeless - 
legal entanglement. 

Next, to an effective board of trustees, independent schools should require an 
adequate system of cost -accounting and an annual audit by an accountant of unques- 
tioned ability and honesty. At present few of these institutions have any real systems 
of records and accounts. It is dear to all Aoughtful people that donations to institu- 
. turns without a satisfactory system of accounting are of very doubtful wisdom. A 
tyrtem of student records is almost as essential as a fmandal statement. These records 
slfould show such facts as daily attendance, class standing, and punctuality of the pupils. 

^Mauyjqf the independent schools have been extravagant in the erection of buildings 
and the. purchase oT equipment. They have appealed for plants without adequate 
regard for the work of neighboring institutians or the needs of their communities, It 
is the emphatic condusion of this study that the organizing of additional independent 
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schools is to be seriously questioned. On this point the late DfTSp^»T. Washington 
declared : v ' ' 

It is the consensus of opinion of all who have studied the object that the time h« come when 
money ought to be concentrated upon the strengthening of existing restitutions rather than the starting 
of new ones. In many cases much harm has been done by establishing additional schools in the same 
locality. 

SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY COLORED RELIGIOUS Dl. NOMINATIONS. 

While the schools maintained by colored denominations are remarkable evidences 
of the determination of the Negro people not only to help themselves but also to have 
a voice in the education of their children, the organization and administration* of* a 
large number of these institutions are seriously deficient in a number of respects. These 
defects are in the main the result of poverty and ignorance. In a few instances there 
are indications that shrewd leaders are taking advantage of the ignorance and trust- 
fulness of the illiterate. The total number of schools owned and maintained* by colored 
denominations is 153, of which 60 are classed as “large or important” and 93 are 
regarded as “small or unimportant ”, schools. Their annual income is $380,933 and the 
total value of property is $2,305,054. 

The most common defect of administration in these schools is the failure to keep 
satisfactory financial records. The money is collected from hundreds of churches 
and passed on to the school officers in ways that are difficult to record. At the school 
there is often divided authority between the principal and the treasurer, who is primarily 
an officer of the denomination. The books kept are frequently crude and almost en- 
tirely lacking in adequate checks on either income or expenditures. The audit is alruost 
always made by a committee of ministers and laymen who have practically no quali- 
fications for the work. Another weakness that is very general is the erection of build- 
ings without adequate planning and the failure to care for plant and equipment. The 
lack of supervision is apparent in many phases of the work. Teachers and pupils are 
allowed too much freedom. Frequently there is no provision for a record of work 
and attendance. Some schools provided with systems of records keep them so irregu- 
larly that they are of little value. 

With all these defects, however, these institutions are very much worth while. 
As efforts of a race to struggle upward, they deserve to be encouraged. First of all 
t£e denominations themselves need to provide for more centralization of authority. 
' -r TThey must select as school officers not church politicians but men known for their 
integrity and their power to supervise. These men must then be protected by modem 
methods of accounting and school records. Once a year, at letfst, an accountant who 
is entirely independent of the denomination should be employed to examine every 
financial transaction. Educational authorities of undoubted ability and specially 
the State scaool officers should be invited to inspect every phase of the work. The 
second step in the improvement of these institutions is the friendly .cooperation of 
public and philanthropic boards interested in education. The experience pf those 
engaged in this study indicates that the bishops and officers of denominations .will 
heartily welcome such cooperation. The majority of the colored bishops are men 
of considerable ability* who, are . working, with patience and 
people. - - - 
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Schools maintained by whits denominations. I 

The schools of white denominations are more economically and intelligently man- 
aged than those of either of the groups hitherto described. The total number of these 
schools is 354, of which 160 are classed as large and 194 as small or unimportant. n Their 
a nn ua l income is $1,546,303 and the total value of property $13,822,451; 

The larger denominations maintain central offices and one or more traveling secre- 
taries whose duties include both the supervision of the schools and the appeal for funds 
to the supporting churches. The traveling secretaries are men and 'women of educa- 
tional experience and some business ability. The institutions are required to make 
regular reports of both finances and school activities. This supervision has, as a rule, 
developed economy and honesty in the use of current income and equipment and insisted 
orf sOme degree of thoroughness in the school work undertaken. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the denominations differ widely in the effectiveness of their supervision, and 
also that some Of them are maintaining a number of schools of doubtful value. 

The prevailing limitation of this group is the conservatism of their educational 
and financial policies. Very few of them have introduced modem systems of accounting 
and the majority of them have been content with the traditional means and methods 
of education. They have been slow* to adapt their educational efforts to the needs of 
pupils and communities. Though the denominations have given large sums of money, 
the schools have been cramped for equipment and the teachers have received less 
than a living wage. Even with these limitations, however, the white denominations 
have rendered a most valuable service to the Negro race and to the South — one of the 
noblest ever rendered by the Christian Church in any land. It is to be hoped that it 
may be continued with the increasing cooperation of philanthropy and government 
until the State shall make it an integral part of the public school system. 

# STATE AND FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS. 

In addition to the private or philanthropic schools already described, there are 28 
State and Federal institutions of secondary and higher g>ade.' The total annual income 
of these institutions is$^$, 61 1, and the value of their papperty is $5,727,609. One of 
these institutions irtioward University, receiving over half its annual income from 
the Federal Government. It is carefully supervised by a board of trustees with the 
cooperation of the Department of the Interior. There are 1 1 schools almost entirely 
supported by their respective States. The other 16 institutions are maintained jointly, 
by the Federal and State Governments. They are sometimes known as the land-grant 
or agricultural and mechanical scnbols. Their annual income is $544,520, of which 
$259,851 is received from Federal appropriations 1 and $263,074 from the States. The 
value of their property ts $2,576,142. - ' 

The administration of these 16 agricultural and mechanical schools has not been 
satisfactory. Only two or three of them have an adequate system of financial records. 

; Building operations have been fairly well conducted. The educational work has been 
left, almost entirely to the school principals, the majority of whom have organized their 
courses to satisfy the wishes of the colored people rather than in conformity with the 
purposes for which the Federal appropriations were made. 

» ifa«n t np In»atttU afro ttaebm >>6,996 fto m t h — atvrepritloci. . 
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PRESENT NEEDS AND RECENT MOVEMENTS IN EDUCATION. 


The consensus of opinion of thoughtful people, South and North, and the facts 
presented in this report clearly indicate the soundness^ the following conclusions: 

(1) That there is a pressing need for increased public school facilities for Negroes. 
With increased public facilities, it is exceedingly desirable that the State depart- 
ments of education invite the cooperation of all private institutions in the work of 

' educating the Negro. Initiative in this cooperation naturally rests with the State. 

(2) That the aid of philanthropy be continued with the present liberality until the 
South has attained to a better economic condition. The effectiveness of this aid will 

^be increased in proportion to the cooperation developed with public school authorities. 

(3) That all education shall stress, first, the development of character, including 
the simple but fundamental virtues of cleanliness, order, perseverance, and the qualities 
essential to the home, and second, adaptation to the needs of the pupil md the com- 
munity. This adaptation requires a leadership that has some grasp of the great historic 
movements of civilization. Only such a leadership for both the white and the black 
people can interpret the groups to each other. 

(4) That supervision of both public and private educational efforts shall be increased, 
so that all agencies may be correlated with each other, sound business methods estab- 
lished, organization of work suited to income and plant, and building operations 
conducted with economy and good taste. 

EARLY EFFORTS IN NEGRO EDUCATION. 

In view of the intensity of the feeling developed by the Civil War and reconstruction 
days, it is not surprising that the needs outlined above still exist. Heroic characters, men 
and womeiLfrom the North and from the South, have long struggled to meet these needs. 
Among those from the North are the names of Howard, Ware, Cravath.'and Armstrong; 
from the South, Bishop Haygood, Supt. Ruffner of Virginia, and Dr. Curry. These are 
some of those who, together with many cultured, refined women^came and applied 
themselves with a large vision of humanity to the task of educating the Negroes recently 
freed from slavery. 

RECENT MOVEMENTS. 

With full appreciation of all that was done in the decades immediately following 
the Civil War, it now remains to outline the constructive movements of recent years. 
The church boards still continue their work for humanity. The secretaries of the 
boards are men of character and wisdom. Their school officers are sincere men and 
women wko are doing their best with funds entrusted to them. 

Many agencies have contributed directly or indirectly to the new tendencies in 
Negro education now to be observed. Of these the more important are the General 
Education Board, the Conference for Education in the South, the Southern Education 
Board, the J^anes Fund and the Slater Fund, , the Rosenwald rural school building 
donations, the Phelps Stokes Fund, the Conference of Church Boards’ Secretaries, the 
Southern University Race Commission, the Negro Branches of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, the training classes of the Sunday School Asso- 
ciations, the National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, and the Association 
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of Negro Colleges. The purposes and methods of these organizations are described in 
the chapter on “Educational Funds and Associations.” 

Conference for Education in the South . — The historic development of the recent 
movements to increase cooperation between the? South and the North, and between 
whites and Negroes, is one of the most significent chapters in American history. Here 
only a brief outline can be given of this development. Its origin is distinctly traceable 
to the conference at Capon Springs, Va., in 1898, the first of a series of meetings of 
Southern and Northern men and women prominent in educational and religious affairs 
having for their aim the discussion of the economic, social, and educational problems of 
the South. 

The spirit and general purpose of the first Capon Springs conference are indicated by 
the fact that it was the direct result of the inspiration received by Dr. Hollis B. Frissefl 
and the Rev. Edward Abbot while they were attending the famous Mohonk Conference. 

It was their wish that somewhere in the South there should be an annual assembly of 
large-minded, far- visioned men and women who could help create sound public opinion 
on the relations of races and on education in general. How well they succeeded, 
thoughtful people are beginning to realize. 

The next step was the enounce of Robert C. Ogden, who had been a Jife-long friend 
of Gefi. Armstrong and Dr* Frissell, and a trustee of Hampton Institute and Tuskegee 
Institute. His statesmanship and executive ability developed the Conference foi Bdu- 
cation in the South into a power for cooperation between the North and South that 
has outranked all other influences in this direction. The m6re immediate result, how- 
ever, was the stimulation of the Southern States to an interest that has achieved 
unsurpassed progress in the education of the white children. Unfortunately direct 
benefit to the Negroes from this great advance has been limited. The indirect results, 
however, are both permanent and significant. The important advantages are a more 
friendly attitude toward public and private schools for Negroes, the development of * 

cooperation between all parti.es interested in the colored people* and the organization 
of such def^iite agencies for Negro education as State supervision of Negro schools, 
county industrial teachers, county training schools, home and school gardening clubs, 
and farm demonstration agents. It is not to be understood that the Conference for 
Education in the South or the Southern Education Board created or organized these 
agencies, but rather that definite achievements of this type were made possible by men 
who were brought together by the conference. 

General Education Board . — The guiding principle of the General Education Board 
in all its efforts in behalf of Negro education is cooperation, first of all with public authori- 
ties and, second, with agencies that are thoroughly constructive in* purpose. The secre- 
taries have been men of ability and foresight. The board's most important undertaking 
in behalf of Negro schools is cooperation with the Southern States in the appointment 
and maintenance of State supervisors of Negro schools. Ten States have already made 
such appointments. These supervisors are capable southern men who are devoting their 
energy with much success to the advancement of Negro schools. Their efforts have 
already resulted in small but significant increases in public appropriations, a better 
attitude toward Negro education, and more cooperation between public and private 
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institutions. While the farm demonstration movement encouraged by the General 
Education Board was more largely among the white people, its influence on the life of 
the rural Negroes indicates great possibilities for the future. 

J earns and Slater Funds , — The Jeanes and Slater Funds are under the direction of 
Dr. J. H. Dillard, a native erf Virginia and formerly a professor in Tiflane University. 
The main purpose of both funds is cooperation with State authorities in the development 
of public school facilities for Negro* in the Southern States. The Slater Fund, estab- 
lished in 1882, has been largely used to make possible normal and industrial courses in 
private institutions. At present the income of the Fund is being gradually redirected 
to assist county school officers in the maintenance of central schools and training in- 
stitutes to prepare teachers for elementary schools. , Through the combined efforts of 
the Slater Fund, the General Education Board, and public authorities, 44 of these 
central schools have been established. While these are as yet little more than ele- 
mentary jp grade, they have been very successful in arousing the educational interest 
of both white and colored people. 

The Jeanes Fund devotes its resources to a plan of cooperation with county super- 
intendents for the appointment and maintenance of industrial supervising teachers. 
Thes^ teachers are usually young colored women who travel among the rural schools, 
encouraging the local teachers in all phases of their work, but especially in the adaptation 
of the school activities to thq needs of the pupils. 

Origin 0} Jeanes Fund and Phdps-Siokes Fund . — The Jeanes Fund was established 
by Miss Anna T. Jeanes, a Quaker lady of Philadelphia. Miss Jeanes first gave $10,000 
to Dr. Frissell to be used in imprqjdng small rural schools for Negroes. Afterwards she 
gave another $10,000 to Dr. Bool*r T. Washington for the same purpose. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. George Foster Peabody, then treasurer of the General Education Board, 
she gave $200,000 to that board to be used under the direction of Dr. Frissell and Dr! 
Washington. Shortly before her death she gave a large part of her fortune, $1 ,000,000, 
the disposition of the sum to be controlled by a board of trustees to be selected by 
those who had directed the other gifts. This board is composed of five Southern men, 
■five Northern men, and five men of the Negro race. ' a 

PhelpsStokes Fund '. — The Phelps-Stokes Fund, with an endownment of nearly 
$1 ,000,000, was the result of a bequest by Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes. The pur- 
poses of this foundation are indicated by Dr. Anson Phelps Stakes in the preface of 
this report. 1 Miss Stokes and her aster, Miss Olivia E. Phelps Stokes, had traveled 
widely among different nations. Their writings and their gifts indicate both a deep 
sympathy for fill belated peoples and a keen practical interest in their improvement. 
In accordance with- this spirit, the trustees-are devoting the proceeds of the fund in 
constructive activities that are based on both sympathy, and knowledge, 

1 Religious organizations .— Frequent and extensive reference has been made to the 
liberal contributions of the numerous missionary boards. The schools maintain^ by 
these boards provide a large and vital part of the facilities for the education of Negroes. 
At'the suggestion of Dr. Dillard, the secretaries of these boards, together with the officers 
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of other educational funds, meet semiannually tq discuss means and methods of coopera- 
tion. This meeting is known as the Conference of Boards* Representatives. Through 
these conferences duplication in school work is being eliminated, sham in name and 
curriculum eradicated, and adaptation to educational needs increased. 

Other religious organizations interested in the education of the Negroes are the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, and, 
the International Sunday School Association. Each of these maintains one or more 
traveling agents who visit educational institutions for colored people and organize local 
associations whose influence in character-development is noteworthy. 

Educational associations . — Within the past few years two important educational 
associations of colored schools and their workers have been formed. The National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools corresponds in purpose and organization 
to the National Educational Association. The annual meetings are of constantly 
increasing value. State associations have been formed in a 'number of Southern States. 
Another organization worthy of note is the Association of Colleges for Negro Youth, which 
aims to encourage the maintenance of college standards. The meetings of this associa- 
tion are devoted to the diseussion of every phase of college work, including adminis- 
tration as well as curriculum. 

Southern University Race Commission and Related Movements in the South . — Such 
movements as the Southern Sociological Congress, the Southern University Race Com- 
mission and the Y. M. C. A. study classes on race questions in the white colleges of the 
South, are all forces indicating clearly a decided tendency to recognize the larger re- 
sponsibilities in race relationships. Each of the movements includes some of the 
most intellectual as well as the most influential personalities of the South. The broad 
vision of the University Commission has been illustrated by the quotation in the first 
part of this chapter. More significant than the words and works of these larger move- 
ments are the kindly contacts between white and colored neighbors that will never be 
k^jown. These are the personal loans to buy land or purchase a home, or to send a boy 
to school. They are the words of encouragement in time of trouble’ or advice on puzzling 
family problems. They are the favors and friendly exchanges between individuals of 
the two races, too numerous and varied to enumerate. In these little actions, as in the « 
larger achievemerits, there is a promise of that degree of public cooperation necessary 
to the effective education of the Negroes. ^ * 

THIS CONTRIBUTION OP BOOKER T. WASHINGTON TO EDUCATION. 

Any summary of recent movements in the education of the Negroes would be 
incomplete Wlat failed to include the remarkable service of Booker T. Washington. % 
' The following words, written by Dr. Washington shortly before his d&th, clearly express 
the program to which be devoted his life so successfully : ' . r> 

It has been necessary to demonstrate to the white man in the South that education does not ''spoil” 
the Negro, as it had been so often predicted that it would. It has been necessary to make the masses 
of the Negroes realize the importance of applying what thfcy learned in school to the common and ordinary 
things of life; to see that education, far from being a means of escaping labor, is a means of dignifying 
labor and thus indirectly the means of dignifying the common and ordinary man. 
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II. PUBLIC SCHOOL FACILITIES. 

Public schools for Negroes have shared comparatively little in the educational 
advance that has taken place in the Southern States during the past 15 years. At the 
present time, however, the more progressive leaders of thought in the South are realizing 
that the economic, hygienic, and moral welfare of that section requires at least the ele- 
mentary education of the Negro, including a knowledge of industry and the laws of 
health. Some measure of the comparative status of public schools for Negroes inay be 


obtained from the following statement of teachers' salaries 
Southern States : 

in typical Northern and 


Amount of 

Number of 

Per capita 


teachers* 

children 

lor each 

Northern States — All children 1 

salaries. 1 

6 to M- 

child. 

California 

$ll,38l,66a 

313. 5*4 

$36.30 

New York 


1, 423, 729 f 

25-40 

Massachusetts 

«, 991,737 

519 . 454 

25*01 

New Jersey 


-420(635 

22.03 

Ohio 

15 . > 43 . S63 

773.270 

* 9 * 71 

Wisconsin 

Southern States — All children: 

7 , 001,946 

443 . 787 

15*78 

Maryland 

a» 849.540 

230, 462 

12. 36 

Kentucky 

3 . 790 . 572 

464,128 

8.17 

Virginia 

3, 188, 746 

440,804 

7*23 

Alabama 

>.895.7*7 

476,731 

6, 07 

South Carolina 

L 759 . l8a 

357 , 509 

4.93 

North Carolina 

Southern States— White chi^ren: 

. • - ^ 2,056,850 

494 , 589 

4.16 

Maryland 

* : 2,567,031 

188, 147 

» 3 * 79 

Kentucky 

3.389.354 

417 . <*1 

*13 

Virginia 

>.767.365 

286,973 

9.64 

Alabama 

2,523,550 

268,983 

9-41 

South Carolina *. 

1,454.098 

*45,384 

10.00 

North Carolina. . . 

1 Southern States — Negro children: 

1,715.994 

3*5, 555 

5-2? 

Maryland 

»8>, S *9 

44,315 

6.38 

Kentucky 


47,<H7 

*53 

Virginia 

4*1,381 

153,827 

3*74 

Alabama 

373. 177 

208,548 

1.78 

South Carolina \ 

305. 084 

212,125 

*44 

North Carolina 


169,034 

2,03 


Teachers' salaries for each child 6 to 14 years of age ranged from $1578 to $36.30 
for all pupils in the Northern and Western States represented in this table, and from 
$5.27 to $1379 for white pupils and ftkwn $1.44 to $8.53 for colored pupils in the South- 


. * Flfure* Cor Northern State* «rt tor the ywr 1910-11; that for Southern States (or Later figure* available lor 

only certain. 9 UU*. For purposes of cauparitoo tt w«a (knbnble to hare fifures as close a* pomfble to tba cental yw. 

*3 
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hCrC ^ U " i “ POrt “ t to note “ stu ^S these figures that the South 
is maintaining a double system of schools on finances limited both by the poverty of 

rur^omditions and by ineffective systems of taxation. In consequence, the per capitfc 

cn,^ W f ° r rj , e dU ^ I ' en “ 0,6 800111 is low “ ~mp«ed with other parts of the 
country Nevertheless the per capita expenditure for Negro schools, by whatever 

sUndard measured, is ntterly inadequate. Lack of funds affords ample explanation for 
the following statements made by representative Southern school men concerning the 
condition and needs of Negro education : n 8 

The Nepo ,«hoolhouses are miserable beyond all deseriptkm. Most of the teacher, are absolutely 
untrained. I have found only one in which the highest class knew the multiplication table Y 

eJSreJTr' 7 ^ OUr Negro * b °° h " ° rder ** ** «* decent buildings, 

more inspiring surroundings, better equipment, and longer school terms. ^ 

The Negro teacher has such little training that he would 

^lift ^ Ulicd the school being an agency for^Sd 

row “T teaC ^“ s “* pvmg IPM^an that for which they are paid. Why should W e expect 

Se^n^aTe!^ , “**“''*' * skillfu] band - “ d a «“ccreted heart, all rombi^dta 

tbepawi a Negro teacher whom we pay the handsome stipend of $22 . <8 per month, or the princely 
fortune of $80.93 for the whole school term, as in th? case of one State? ^ ^ 

We must have better achool supervision. If the white teacher in a city, with rood trainimr 
equipment, ^^lusof fellow teacher,, needs the careful supervij^of a dt^Sfata!d£ tol 

rf ”*" V ° 0tly t f amed Ne « ro teachcr - “lone in the countr^.^hHo equipment 

little encouragement, no inspiration from fellow teachere-how much more does die need cwtf t/super! 
vision, inspiration, and direction! «raui super- 

. * !^ fUD ? f0r ll ! e education of the Negro have been given with great liberality, 
but at best this aid can only ^supplementary. Thefoundation of all educational endeavor 
must be the pubhc-school system. The pupils in the private schools constitute only 

4 .. PCr , f th * Nepo Children 6 t0 >4 years of age and 7 per cent 6f the pupils 
att^dmg elementary schools. The proper sphere of private schools is the support of 
special phases of education. Under present conditions in the South many of the private 
schools are compelled to undertake work that is not, suited to their facilities. With an 
adequate public-school system, these private institutions could devote their income and 
equipment much more effectively to the improvement of the Negro race, and therefore 
to thefcssistance of the South. 

* he * an L“ ow hopeful movements that are directly concerned 

with the public schools. The chief of these are the cooperation of the State departments 
oS education and the General Education Board in the maintenance of State supervisors 
of Negro schools, the Jeanes Fund plan of county industrial teachers, the Stater Fund 
campaign to organize county training schools, the Rosenwald rural school building 
activities, and the increased provision for teacher training in the private institutions 
for colored people. Several of the Southed States have recently enacted important 
legislative changes which provide for increased funds for education and better methods 
of appointing school officers and teachers. The most nobble of these changes are in 

’ i W> T a ’ • nd U i8 WfraM* that some improvements in 

the colored schools «i0 .result from this legislation. . JJumerons examples of excellent 

* 0T ** educati0n of the will be found in the second volume, 
the Industrial spools* Columbus, Ga„ and Chadeston, 

S. and the high schools of Texas and &e bolder States. The Southern Education 
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Association in 1907 prepared the following remarkable set of recommendations on 
Negro education : 


We indorse the Accepted policy of the States of the South in providing educational facilities for 
.the youth of the Negro race, believing that whatever the ultimate solution of this grievous problem 
may be, education must be as important factor in that solution. 

We believe that the education of the Negro in the elementary branches of education should be 
made thorough, and should include specific instruction tn hygiene and home sanitation, for the better 
protection of both races. 

We believe that in the secondary education of Negro youth emphasis should be place on agri- * 
culture and the indurtrial occupations, including nurse training, domestic science, and borne economics. 

We believe that for practical, economical, and psychological reasons Negro teachers should be 
provided for Negro schools. 

We advise instruction in normal schools and normal institutions by white teachers, whenever pos- 
sible, and closer supervision of courses of study and methods of teaching in Negro normal schools by the 
State department of education. 

We recommend that in urban and rural Negro schools there should be closer and more thorough ' 
supervision, not only by city and county superintendents, but also by directors' of music, drawing, 
manual training, and other special topics. 

We urge upon school authorities everywhere the importance of adequate buildings, comfortable 
seating, and sanitary accommodations for Negro youth. 

We deplore the isolation of many Negro schools, established through motives of philanthropy, from 
the life and sympathies of the communities in which they are located. We recommend the supervision 
of all such schools by the State, and urge that their work and their methods be adjusted ‘to the civiliza- 
tion in which they exist, in order that the maximum good of the race and of the community may be 
thereby attainedr* > . ■ 

On account of economic and psychological difference in the two races, we believe that there should 
be a difference in courses of study and methods of teaching, and that there should be such an adjust- 
ment of school curricula as shall meet the evident needs of Negro youth. 

We insist upon such an equitable distribution of the school funds that all the youth of the Negro 
race shall have at least an opportunity to receive the elementary education provided by th^ State, and 
in the administration of Statfc laws, and in the execution of this educational policy, wc urge patience, 
tolerance, mid justice. 

SOUTHERN WELFARE AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES. 

* 



4 


The future development of fhe Southern States^ in industry, in agriculture, in, sani- 
tation, and in morality requires the effective education, not only qf the white youth 
but also of the colored youth of those States. The high death rate of the Negroes, 
largely due to ignorance and loweconcrtnic status, is a menace to themselves and to the 
communities in which they live. Since the Negroes now constitute^ least a thir d of 
the southern labor supply, their lack of industrial Skill will hamper theteeonomic devel- 
opment of the South so long as adequate public-school facilities are not provided. The 
high percentage of illiteracy among Negroes is not only a measure of ill-health but 
also an indication of moral limitations and consequent dangers to the. welfare of the 
colored* race, as well as to that of its white neighbors. A well-known Southern writer 
says: 

It lias never been found in aU the world that a sane and thorough intellectual equipment has been 
detrimental to morals or to industrial efficiency. The Negro is no exception to this rule. It is not the 
educated Negro that fills our penitentiary and jails, works in our chain gangs, and fill* our poorhouses. 
These .places are given over to the ignorant and depraved. It Is not the educated Negro that makes up 
our idle and vagrant dam, that oommita our murders, and despoils our women. Hereagein it is the 

* . * v 

* * ' ] y 
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illiterate and degraded Negro. The trained Negro lives in a better home, wears better clothes eats 
better food, does more efficient work, creates more wealth, rears his children more decently , makes 
a more decent citizen, and in times of race friction is always to be found on the side of law and order. 
These things seem to be worthy fruits, and whatever system produces them should have our approval. 
If we are to be fair to ourselves, fair to the section in which we live, and -fair to the Negro race, we must 
see that a common-school education is given to the majority, and that a more thorough and complete 
training shall be given to the capable few who are to become the leaders of this race. 

HEALTH AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

The urgency of the need for public elementary schools for the colored race is indi- 
cated by the high death rate, by the large proportion of Negroes in the total population, 
and by the proximity of the two races both in habitation and occupation. According 
to the census, the death rate for some of the more important cities in 1910 and 1900 
was as follows : 

NORTHERN CITIES. 

Boston, Mass 

Chicago, 1U 24 . 

Cincinnati, Ohio a g 

Indianapolis, Ind. . . *. 

Kansas City, Mo 

New York, N. Y 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

St. Louip, Bfo \ 26. 


I 


SOUTHERN CITIES. 

Atlanta, Ga 

Baltimore, Md 

Charleston, S. C ^ 

Jacksonville, Fla 24. 

Louisville, Ky 26. 

Memphis, Term 3 &. 

Mobile, Ala 

Nashville, Tenn a $ 

Norfolk, Va 3 a8 

New Orleans, La j a 

Raleigh, N. C. . . 33. 

Richmond, Va. . 

Savannah, Ga , 

Washington, D. C a9 


against per i, 000 for the white people. Such a high death rate is much more significant 

to the Nation in the case of the Negroes than in the case of any immigrant group. This 
conclusion is based upon the fact that the colored people far outnumber any foreign 
group and relatively few immigrants are working and living in such close proximity to 
the "native white people of the land. While the high mortality rate of Negroes is the 
result of a number of causes, probably no single factor is more important than the lack 
of public education. A race that is 30 per cent illiterate necessarily suffers more from 
almost all diseases than the more intelligent groups. 


Diath rate. 

1910. 

Death rate. 1900. 

Negro. 

White. 

Negro. 

White. 


17. I 

26. 9 

20. 3 

- 34-3 

15 0 

23. 6 

IS- 3 


16.7 

29. 7 

17. 6 


I S* 4 

34. 0 

ifc -3 


* 4-7 

24. 9 

* 5-3 


15.8 

3 2 - 1 

2a 4 


16.9 

3 <* a 

3 a 4 


I 7 * 7 

25-8 

19. 2 


I S* * 

3 <* 9 

17. 1 


i 5- 5 

37*3 

x&6 


17.2 

33 - 5 

19. 2 - 


18. 9 

444 

22. 9 


16.8 

33.8 

26. 6 


14 4 

37-3 

1 6. 9 


16.8 

34 4 

2a 7 


* 7-7 

33 - * 

32 . $ 


15- 0 

33 . 1 

18-8 


* 6 -S 

38 - * 

1&8 " 


17.2 

41. 0 

21. 2 


34 4 

39 - 7 

33 I 


18. X 

37 - 7 

33-7 


19.4 

38. t 

334 


15-8 

310 

18.3 

ion area was 24 

per 1,000 

persons ad 
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ECONOMIC PROGRESS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

The vital relation of economic prosperity to public education is discussed at length 
in the chapter on “ Industrial Education. ” The extent to which the South is depen- 
dent upon Negro labor is shown. in that discussion. The situation i£ clearly presented 
by Jackson Davis, of Virginia, in an address before the Southern Education Association: 

Negroes, either as tenants, owners, or laborers, cultivate farms in the South with an area of 
100,000,000 acres. This is an area equal to four times that of the State of Virginia. Much of this land, 
as we know, is cultivated in the vgfy poorest fashion. Much of it is waste and much of it has been 
worn out, so that it is below the level of profitable cultivation* We shall have a one-sided civiliza- 
tion as long as we have twentieth century methods in our cities and eighteenth century methods on our 
farms. We c An not afford to neglect any class of our people, for neglect breeds ignorance, waste, «*id 
crime . Suppression is a policy that works both ways. If we deny the Negro the training which he needs 
to make a better man and abetter fanner, we suppress our rural life and bring down our average to a 
lower level, and we continue to have him wear out the 9 oil, which is our greatest natural wealth. Train- 
ing of the right kind that will replace obsolete methods with intelligent methods, that will replace insani- 
tary cabins with respectable homes, neglected shacks with attractive schoolhouses, a superstitious religion 
with an intelligent work for the coming of the K/ngdotn of God on earth — this is the rural civilization 
which some think must be wrought as by a miracle, but which nevertheless seems to be slowly evolving 
as ^result of the new type of education. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL FUNDS 

In view of the importance of the public-school education of Negro children both 
to the Negro race and to the economic and moral welfare of the South, effort has been 
made to obtain an accurate financial measure of the interest in this phase of education. 
The two elements used as a basis of this measurement are, first, the total teachers’ 
salaries appropriated by the State and the local public units and, second, the United 
States Census enumeration of children 6 to 14 years of age in 1910. The teachers' 
salaries were selected because the public records report this item with greater accuracy 
and uniformity than other expenditures. For purposes of comparisons between States 
they vary less on account of local conditions than the expenditures for building material, 
heat, light, and other articles necessary to general maintenpice. _ It is well known, for 
example, that the cost of lumber, brick, and stone depends very much on the local supply. 
Salaries are also less subject to changes and manipulation through poor administrative > 
management. The number of children between 6 und 14 years of age was chosen be- 
cause it represents the minimum of those for whose education ample public provision 
shou 1 ' 1 ^e made in any section of the United States. The United States Census enu- 
meration waslised for the reason that no other count is made with sufficient accuracy and 
uniformity. * State and local school censuses are, to say the least, too irregular for pur- 
poses of State comparisons. The use of the 1910 census figures has made necessary 
the selection of the State salary appropriations for the years nearest to 1910 rather 
than the later appropriations which were available in a few States. For purposes of 
comparison between white and colored, however, the use of the 1911-12 or the 1912-1^. 
appropriations are more accurate than the later figures. The later figures would prob- 
ably show some increase in the per capita expenditures for white and colored, but the 
ratio between the two would be practically the same. The few changes noted in this 
respect have usually shown a more rapid increase for the white than for the colored 
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ie per capita figures shown both on the maps of Volume II and in the text of this re- 
port are obtained by dividing the total amount of salaries by the number of children 6 
to 14 years of age. The per capita figures are uniformly higher in the border States, 
which have a smaller proportion of Negroes, than in the “black ‘belt” States farther 
South. This is partly due to the wider distribution of Negroes in the border States and 
the consequent necessity of providing a larger number of schools with but few pupils. 

It is also explained by the fact that the border States * provide a larger number of 
high schools for the colored pupils. There is a striking parallelism between the right 
of the Negro to vote in these border States and the better school facilities provided. 

The suggestion has been made that the per capita expenditure based on attendance 
or enrollment should also be computed. This figure would undoubtedly be valuable, 
if reliable attendance statistics could be obtained. Unfortunately the enrollment and 
the attendance -figures are neither accurate nor uniform. As a measure of financial 
interest in the schools a per capita figure based on enrollment is by no means as signifi- ' 
cant as one based on population of school age, because the enrollment is to a consider- 
able extent dependent upon the appropriations made. 

Though there is considerable difference among the States in the amount of per capita 
expenditures for white and colored, the divergence among counties is much greater. 
An accurate knowledge of the distribution of school funds between races requires a study 
of the method of apportionment to counties. In practically all the Southern States 
the State funds are assigned to the counties on the basis of total population without 
regard to race. In this way a large Negro population is as much of an asset to a county 
school system as the white population. These funds are then divided between the 
races by the county board of education and supplemented by such local taxes as the 
county may decide to vote. The appropriations for Negro schools are therefore almost 
entirely , dependent upon the local sentiment of the white school board. The actual 
results of this procedure are shown in detail on the State maps in Volume II and sum- 
marized in the following table for the 1,055 counties where the per capita expenditures 
by race were available : 


/' 


County group*, percent* ft of Negroes in the population. 

Counties under io per cent 

Counties 10 to 35 per cent. . 

Counties 25 to 50 per cent 

Counties 50 to ^5 per cent 

Counties 75 to 100 per cent 


White 

school 

Negro school 

Per capita 

Per capita 

population. 

population. 

white. 

Negro. 

974 , 289 

45,039 

< 7 - 96 

$7- fl 3 

1,008,373 

ai 5,774 

9- 55 

5- 55 

133,999 

.709,259 

11 . II 

3- 19 

364,990 

661,339 

“•S 3 

1 . 77 

40,003 

307,900 

33. aa 

1 . 78 


According to this table the inequalities are greatest in the counties, where the 
population is.over 75 per cent Negro. In these counties the per capita for the teachers 
of 40,003 white pupils is $22.22 and the per capita for the teachers of 207,900 colored 
children is $1.78. These counties anji those of the group “ 50 to 75 per cent Negro ” are 
the predominantly rural sections known usually as the "black belts.” Here the colored 
qhfld^en are' crowded into one-room country schools, while the more scattered white 
, children ^re provided with a proportionately larger number of schools. The per capita 

inrfns for Negro children increase and .those for white children decrease as thepropor- 
f ; tion of Negroes becomes smaller. The higher per capita for Negroes in the 25 to 50 
per cent group is partly due to the fact that this group includes m4t of the larger 
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southern cities with their better school facilities. The comparatively high per capita 
figures for colored children in the counties under 25 per cent are due to the larger cost 
of maintaining schools for a scattered population. Much of the difference between the 
per capita for white and colored children is explained by the very superior high-school 
facilities for white pupils and also by the higher wage scale for white teachers. It is 
apparent, however, that these explanations by no means account for the wide 
divergences in the “black belt" counties. 

The rapid increase of the appropriations for white schools during the past few 
years, and especially the multiplication of white high schools in the Southern States, 
have given rise to the belief that the appropriations for Negro schools have actually 
decreased. While this is probably true in some counties, the school records show an 
increase in the State appropriations for both the white and colored schools. 

According to^ repair of the State superintendent, the expenditures for white schools 
in Alabama increased tenfold between 1880 and 1910, while those for the Negro schools 
doubled. Simikjfcexpeuditures in North Carolina increased eightfold for the white schools 
and threefold for the Negro schools. It is noteworthy that practically all of these increases 
have taken place since 1900. In most of these improvements the city schools have been 
favored to the neglect of the rural schools, both for white and colored .pupils. The 
following quotation from the rejx>rt the North Carolina State superintendent of public 
instruction is significant: 

It will be observed that considerably more was spent on rural Negro schools in 1895 tha n in 1905. 
Suppose our white schools showed the same results for the past twenty years, would we not be neces- 
sarily alarmed at that evidence of lack of progress? 

,, FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF THE SOUTH. 

Proper appreciation of the comparatively low per capita expenditures for educa- 
tion in the South and especially of the divergence between the figures for white and col- 
ored requires an understanding of the financial status of that section. The chief diffi- 
culty confronting southern school officials interested in school improvement is the lack 
of adequate revenue. The unsatisfactory financial condition is the result of the neces- ^ 
sity of maintaining a double system of schools^!! the comparatively limited revenues 
of a section that has only recently recoyefed from the heavy burdens of the Civil 
War. This condition is further complicated by antiquated systems of taxation, a 
loosely organized administrative system, and the difficulty of inducing local school 
units to supplement the State funds by local taxation. 

The State school systems of the South are recent developments. Although germs 
of these systems were to be found before 1860, the modern idea of the public school for 
all children was not fully adopted by the southern people until the decade 1870-1880. 

The public school was at first regarded as a charity institution. This conception was 
due in part to the use of public funds to pay the tuition of needy pupils and in part to 
the custom of inducing private individuals to maintain “subscribed scholars 11 at the ' 
school. Among the early attempts to found public schools in the South are to be noted 
the act of the Georgia Legislature of 1783 authorizing the governor to grant 1 ,000 acres 
of land to a “free school ” in each county in the State; Thomas Jeff ersop's proposed plan 
of State education for Virginia; the act of the Alabama territorial legislature of 1819, 
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authorizing county agents to contract for the employment of teachers and the erection 
of school bouses, and the development of public-school systems in cities like Charleston, 

S. C., Augusta, Savannah, Brunswick, and Washington, Ga., and Mobile, Ala. Shortly 
before the Civil War, Alabama, North Carolina, and Georgia passed laws providing for 
State-wide systems of public schools with State aid. Except in NorA Carolina, these, 
systems had hardly begun to operate when the war compelled the abandonment of the 
effort. The reconstruction governments established free public schools, but these were 
discredited in the eyes of the southern white people, and it Was not until almost ,880 
chat the public-school idea was accepted as the best solution of the educational problem. . 

According to the United States Census report on "Wealth, Debt, and Taxation" 
the estimated wealth of 10 Southern States in i860 was one-third of the total 
wealth of the country. During the Civil War these States not only lost 47 per cent of 
their total wealth, but suffered such an economic upheaval that recovery has required 
many decades. • While the development of the section in the past few years has been 
remarkable, the per capita wealth did not equal that of i860 until 1000 in some States 
and 1904 in others. These facts are shown in the following table based on the United 
States Census report "Estimated Valuation of National Wealth 


United States $,,836 

Middle Atlantic 2 

South Atlantic 1,094 

East South Central 


1904 

$1,334 

*» 631 

654 

53 6 

7 i 8 


1900 

$1,083 

1.474 

576 

464 

605 


1870 1 

. $624 

1,031 

307 

275 

352 


i860 

$5M 

500 

537 

563 

679 


854 

West South Central 1,581 

According to this table the wealth of the three southern sections decreased 
from i860 to 1870, while the Middle Atlantic States made a marked increase in the 
.same penod. Only the South Atlantic division had recovered the i860 per capita by 
Jhe west South Central was restored to its original rank in 1904 and the east 


1900. 

South Central about 1906. 
northern divisions. 


Not one of the sectjpns has yet attained the rank of the 


ithem States are largely dependent, for public revenue, upon taxes levied " 
upon the real and personal property of corporations and individuals. In Georgia over 
80 per cent of the revenue is derived from property tax, and in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina considerably over 50 per cent is derived from such a tax. The well-known disad- * 
vantages of such a form of taxation, dependent as it is upon the returns of the property 
owner, render the revenues smaller and more subject to fluctuation than those derived 
from the more modern forms of taxation and permanent school funds. In 1914 the 
General Assembly of Virginia became so dissatisfied with the tax system that a committee 
of investigation made a thoroughgoing study of the existing property tax. It was 
found that the assessfed value of real estate ranged from 12 to 20 per cent of the true 
value it, some counties and from 65 to 75 per cent in cities. The investigation showed 
thb£ the System was utterly inadequate for taxing intangible property and for reaching 
the capital of corporations. Such defects in the property tax led Dr. Wicliffe Rose, in 
his study, “The School Revenues of Ten Southern States,” to the conclusion that no 
satisfactory increase could be realized in school funds until the general problem of 
raising the whole public revenue was more satisfactorily solved. 
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Dependence upon a property tax for the support of schools has led some people to 
make inquiries in regard to the relation of the funds appropriated to Negro schools to 
the taxes paid on property owned by Negroes. Some of the conclusions drawn from 
these inquiries are, however, open to several objections. A fundamental objection 
arises from the implication that the revenues for education should be apportioned 
according to the taxes paid. Such a practice would not meet the needs of a democracy 
If only the large taxpayers were entitled to excellent schools, the. public education of 
the poorer classes wquld be very meager indeed. A second objection arises from the 
difficulty of determining just how much tax the Negro does pay. This involves the 
difficult problem of assigning to each race 'the amount of taxes paid by corporations, 
fines, and excises, and the further problem of determining who pays the taxes on rental 
property, whether it is the landlord who actually turns the money over to the tax 
collector or the tenant who pays the money to the landlord as part of the rental. In 
this connection tl# following quotation from the report (1906-8) of the North Carolina 
State superintendent of instruction is highly significant : 

This report shows that the ‘Negroes paid fjr schools in taxes on their own property and polls, about 
$147,949, or nearly one-half of all that they received for school purposes. Add to this their just share of 
fines, forfeitures, and penalties, most of which they really pay , and their share of the large school tax paid 
V by corporations to which they are entitled under the constitution by every dictate of reason and justice, 
and it will be apparent that if any part of the taxes actually paid by individual white men ever reaches 
the Negro for school purposes, the amount is so small that the man that would begrudge it or complain 
about it ought to be ashamed of himself. In the face of these facts any unprejudiced man must see that 
we are in no danger of giving the Negroes more than they are entitled to by every dictate of justice, 
right, wisdom, humanity, and Christianity. 

It may bdhsaid in this connection that Negro-owned property is increasing in amount 
and value and a very large proportion of the money appropriated to Negro schools Is 
paid in by Negroes in taxes. 1 Only in the States of Georgia, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia is the property owned by Negroes shov n separately on the tax books. These States 
show substantial progress in the amount of property owned by the race. The following 
table indicates the *piogress in Georgia from 1880 to 191 2 according to the reports of the 
comptroller general: 

iytJ 1900 >890 »8Ho " 

Value of taxable property . $704, 33,7, 338 $3881 1 54»4 1 3 $377* 3^» 7®4 $ 2 3^> 934» 


Of white owners 669,657,781 374.oj5.693 363.044,781 »33. >69.833 

Of colored owners 34,699,447^ *14,118,730 1 2 . 3 3 3 , °°3 5 . 764.393 


During (he 32 years covered by this table the value of Negro-owned property in 
Georgia increas’d over 500 per cent. During the 12 years from 1900- to 1912 the value 
of property owned by Negroes increased over $20,000,000, or 145 per cent. Such sub- 
stantial progress indicates that the colored people are increasingly able to contribute 
their share to public revenues. 

COLORED PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The limited financial resources, already described, indicate clearly that the public- 
school facilities for colored children must necessarily be entirely inadequate. There is 
probably no better authority on the condition of public schools for colored people than 


\ Public Taxation and Negro School*, C L. Coon- lath Conference for Education in the South, 1909. 
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W. T. B. Williams, field agent of the Slater Fund. 'In a statement concerning the puoiic 

schools in 1912 Mr. Williams declared: 

’ 

While the counties of Virginia and North Carolina furnish desks and blackboards, such apparatus 
os maps and globes must be supplied by the teachers themselves. In comparatively few cases did I see 
any efforts toward making the grounds and exterior of the buildings attractive, or toward using the 
grounds for such practical ends as school gardening. In fact the approaches to most of these schools 
varied from unt.dy to positively filthy.. Ash heaps often adorned the front yards, and tom bits of 
paper feathered the ground, while at barely respectful distances leaned ugly outhouses in unscreened and 
shameful impudence. Their interiors Wre too often unspeakable. Within the schools themselves there 
wa3 little that was inviting— almost nothing to suggest that this was a place to live in. 

... . ^ States of the lower South ti\e physical equipment of colored schools is far below what it is in 

Virginia. and North Carolina. In many cases in Georgia and Alabama, for instance, schoolhouses are note*, 
provided by the public. Only the teacher's salary comes from that source. In South Carolina there are 

*>354 public sc.iools for colored people, but there are only 1,443 public colored schoolhouses. The 
county boards of Georgia own only 308 colored schoolhouses, worth on an average 8166 each; while there 
are r. 544 other schoolhouses used which do not belong to the county board and which are worth on an 
average only $106 each. Alabama repoiis for colored people only 975 schoolhouses owned by the State 
local communities, and towns and cities, and 694 colored public schools taught in buildings other than 

Many of the conditions already mentioned as characteristic of colored schools in general apply to 
aty schools. They are, however, better housed than the country schools, though very frequently they 
are badly overcrowded; they have longer terms, better courses of study, and sometimes they are better 
supenriftd. It is painfully disappointing, though, to see how inadequate and poor many of the colored , 
sc ool buildings are in a number of the more progressive southern cities. Louisville, Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga, and especially Little Rock are notable exceptions in this respect, to say nothing of Washington 
Indianapolis, and St. Louis. In fact Little Rotk in its provisions for colored schools seems not to be sur- 
passed by any southern city of its size or larger east of the Mississippi River. 

What was true of Augusta, in 1904, as reported by her superintendent of schools is still too frequently 
true of conditions in southern cities: “Altogether we can accommodate not morfc than 2,100 pupils in 
,our Negro schools, out of the 6.500 in the school population. This seating capacity is possible only by 
having two sessions a day in the lower grades, giving the teacher as many as 100 pupils to teach in two 
sessions, one half in the morning and the other half in the afternoon. It is true that there are several 
private schools in tic city capable of seating a large number of pupils, but these are not free schools 

nor do they altogether relieve us o.' the obligation of providing sufficient school facilities for those who 
ought to attend school. ’’ 

ATTENDANCE. 

It is to be expected that a school system will at least enroll a majority of the children 
between the ages of 6 and 14 in the elementary schools. For this reason the United 
States Census enumeration of children in this age-groyp is taken as a unifoim measure 
of the quantity of work which the elementary schools do. The attendance of colored chil- 
dren 6 to 14 years of age in the 16 Southei 1 States and the District of Columbia and 
Missouri was 1,175,457, or 581 per cent of the total Negro population between 6 and 14 
years of age. This percentage varies from 37.4 in Louisiana to 76.5 in Oklahoma. 

Since an efficient school system not only enrolls the pupils but also holds them 
in school with some degree of regularity until they have finished the elemental grades, 
it is evident that the low attendance in colored schools is the first great problem to be 
solved. The improvement of attendance requires not only a better school plant, trained 
teachers, and more effective work, but also a stronger interest in th<f school among the 
masses of the colored people that they may place more emphasis on regularity and 
punctuality in attendance. .**• 1 


s*i 



A. A REN TER’S HOME 

The problem of Ibo Scr.ool Land Comp;my ; Calnoun School. Calnoun. Ala. 
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B. AN OWNER'S HOME, 


A hesult of the School Land Company. 
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The multiplication of small one-room schools which has led to the movement for 
consolidation in the case of white children has not extended to the colored public schools. 
Colored schools have never, multiplied fast enough to be too close together, and it is not 
uncommon to find pupils who walk 6 or 7 miles to attend school. 


• BUILDINGS. v 

Many communities do not own school buildings for the cobred children. In such 
cases school is held in some makeshift building loaned to the district^VRural churches, 
lodge halls, and sometimes deserted cabins are pressed into serviofror school purposes. 
While statistics on ownership of colored schools are not avaibbledn all S tates . Alabama 
and Georgia will serve as illustrations. In Alabama over 6/per cent of colored ' 

are taught in buildings not owned by the public authorities; in Georgia school- 
houses form over 63 per cent of th<? total. The public school authorities in these States 
likewise own only three-fourths of the buildings in which white schools are taught. In 
Kentucky, on the other hand, only 10 per cent of the colored schools and a still «r.aiw 
percentage of white schools are taught in, privately owned buildings. So long as the 
?c ho ol is housed in such a temporary manner, it is exceedingly difficult to arouse the 
interest of teachers, pupils, or patrons sufficiently to improve the plant or to add to the 
value of the property. 

A careful survey of t,hree typical Counties in Alabama, made by supervisors 
of schools, disclosed the fact that whereas the seating capacity of the 80 cobred 
was 3 . 794 . their enrollment was 6,391 and attendance 5,832. In other words, these 
schopls were called on to accommodate, at the time of the survey, 2,038 more pupils 
than their normal capacity. The report concludes: “One can very well Appreciate the 
reply which the colored teacher makes to the question as to why there are not more 
children in school or the attendance greater, when she says: ‘I haven’t room for 
them.’” ' 

overage pupils. • 


There is no doubt that the colored people can do much to improve school attendance 
even though the schools are poor and unattractive. Part of the irregularity is due to 
the bw economic status of the community. Farm laborers and tenant fanners are 
often a "shifting economic group, migrating in response to the demands (or labor in dif- 
ferent localities. The resulting lack of permanency of interest renders the problem of 
school attendance very discouraging. Another result of the fanning rnnHiH/^ is the 
bw attendance of pupils in the months when cotton is hoed and picked. .In April and 
May and' later m September and October and part of November, it is exceeding^ diffi- 
cult to prevail upon the children to attend school. This leaves but three and a half, to 
one and a half months in which the schools are used to full capacity. Irregular attend.- ■ 
ance, together with the abnormally short term .of rural colored schools, the number 
of overage pupils in these schools very large. 

According to the United States Census for 1910 there were 315,000 Negroes‘15 to ' 
20 years of age attending schools in Southern States. The statistics of secondary schools 
indicate that only about 35,000 erf these were above elementary grade. It therefore fol- 
bws that fully 290,000, or approximately 90 per cent of these Negro pupils,, were overage 

4 ®W 7 *— Bull. »-17 8 1 
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pupils in elementary grades. The presence of this large overage group in the schools 
hampers the organization of the classes and adds to the causes of el imina tion of pupils 
from the tipper grades. It is obvious that if , under normal conditions, children can 
; finish the elementary ctfuise at 14, the majority will not remain in the grades until they 
are 17 or 18. 

TBACHBRS. 

The teachers of colored public schools occupy a peculiarly important position. 
They are not only the chief agents in stimulating the interest of the colored people in 
.the public schools, but they are also in a position to present the needs of the colored 
schools effectively to the school officials. Their work, well done, will not only produce 
better* trained men and women but will also develop friendly and helpful relations 
between the white and colored people of the South. Such a responsibility should be 
placed only on well-trained teachers. Observation, however,- shows that the large 
majority of the teachers now in the schools are utterly Incapable of any responsibility. 
Tfie chapter on “Teacher-training” in this report makes plain the fact that the public 
phmrion for training colored teachers is negligible. Even the private schools, supply 
t<mly a small proportion of the number needed. 

/ The question of teachers’ salaries, for both races, Has received considerable 
^ attention, and some improvement in the salaries of white teachers has been made. The 
wage scale of colored teachers is still very low, however. The following table gives the 
annual salaries in States for which figures could be obtained : 1 


Alohoim 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky. . . . 

T^niwana 

North Carolina 
South Carolina, 
Virginia 


White 

teach* 

en. 

Noro 

teacher*. 

Amrot] air 
ries, white. 

7,0988 

*>344 

*». 3>3. 530 

: 3*353 

99* 

r.oaa, 745 

9> °S3 

4* 03a 

2.884,580 

10,503 

*>*94 

3, 3*9,354 

5. 306 

*>3*« 

2, 807, 103 

• 8, 7*6 

*.873 

x . 7*5,994 

• 4,363 

a, 760 

*,454,098 

• 8,376 

s,44i 

*. fo7,36S 


A wntial 

Avenge an* 

Average *0- 

rfcs, Negro. 

nual salary, 
white. 

imal nlary, 
Negro. 

$ 37 *» *77 

* 355-53 

$158. 7 « 

• 167,381 

305-02 

168. 70 

483,62* 

318.63 

** 9-35 

401, 208 

322. 70 

31a 03 

211,376 

5 * 9-04 

*5989 

340,856 

*96-83 

*18.59 

305,084 

3 ( 33 -a 8 , 

**0- 54 

421,381 

32a. 69 

•17a. 63 


The inadequate compensation is ample explanation of the poor teaching found in most 
of the rural public schools for colored people. It is little wonder that 70 per cent of the 
teachers ini the “blade belt” States have less than six grades of elementary education. 

‘ ' The chief 1 exceptions to this class of teachers," writes Mr. Williams, of the Slater Fund, 
“ are thorn from a number of the private schools that teach their students to put senftde 
to their communities above consideration of self. The splendidly unselfish and effective ' 
work of tio many of these young people is at once the glory and occasion of the institutions 
from which they .‘come.” - 

! SCHOOL 1**11. • - 


Miidi i i andinefBdeixryin the colored public schools is due to the short terms 
of the^ sdbaiids. In practically all the , Southern States the average term is.feas than 
six months.* i . In Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, North Carolina, and South Carolina it is 

eiutHuttof t«!t-t,'u>d «*«•-, j. ' 
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less than five months; in Georgia, Arkansas, and Tennessee it is between five and six 
months; and in Oklahoma, Kentucky; Texas, and Virginia it is slightly over six months. 

If the statistics for rural-school terms could be obtained separately they would show the ' 
term of rural schools in these States still shorter. 

Signs of gradual improvement in the length of the school term are to be found in the 
reports of theState superintendents of schools. The Jeanes Fund teachere and the colored 
people interested in school work are instrumental in encouraging the patrons of man y 
schools to contribute sums to supplement the public-school money and extend the 
school term for a month or two. It is impossible to say how much the colored people 
pay from their own purses in this way for extension of school terra and general betterment 
of schools. An index to the amount is found in the reports of the Jeanes Fund super- 
visors, who reported that in 1915 they raised about $75,000 in 131 counties. 

* INSTRUCTION. 

The States which prescribe courses of study tor the elementary schools have made little 
progress in the adaptation of their work to pupils of varying conditions. Still less prog- 
ress has been made where the elementary instruction is left to the local officers or trus- 
tees. As an instance, the teaching of agriculture may be dted. In most cases the State 

courses of study place this subject in the last elementary grade. In the Southern States 

practically all the elementary schools make the seventh grade their highest As a 

large majority of the pupils in the rural schools never reach the seventh grade, it is 
obvious that nature sj:udy and the practice of gardening should be placed much lower if 
it is to influence the majority of the pupils. This is especially true of the colored pupils, 
the large majority of whom never reach even the sixth grade Manual training of the 
simple type introduced by the Jeanes Fund supervising industrial teachers should have a 
wider application in the rural schools. A practical teacher is all that is needed to intro- 
duce shuck. mat work, simple sewing, patching'and quilting ?or girls, repair of buildings 
and woodworking for boys. The value of these activities to a community, especially 
when the pupils are encouraged to practice them in their homes, is especially valuable in 
encouraging neatness and pride in home life. 

Too much emphasis can not be placed upon teaching hygiene in a practical way in 
the rural schools. Fonnal physiology, like agriculture, is usually placed late in the ele- 
mentary course. The high death rate of the colored people, especially of those between 
10 and 20 years, emphasizes the great need of thorough instruction in hygiene. The 
first requisite is, of course, the example of a clean, well-ventilated schoolhouse and neat, 
orderly grounds. While n^py of the riiral schoolhouses are jn bad repair, there are 
many that could be greatly improved by frequent application of' broom, soap, and water. 

An insanitary, unscreened toilet could easily be made respectable by the pupils them- 
selves' under the directions of an enterprising teacher, and the performance of the 
would, be a most valuable lesson both to the pupil and to the community. 

With the selection of good teachers and with careful supervision, striking results 
might be obtained in the teaching of English, geography, and history, as well as the intro- 
duction of such subjects as gardening, industrial work, and hygiene. These are the 
adaptations that are. being introduced in the school work for white pupils. Surely the 
Negro schools are equally in need of similar adaptations. 
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SUPERVISION. 

With the increasing separation of tjie races the value of careful supervision of colored 
schools can not be overestimated. In a large number of counties in the South, however, 
the county superintendent is not a supervising officer in any real sense. His salary is 
small, his duties chiefly administrative. Under such circumstances the county super- 
intendent is often compelled to spend part of his time in some profession or business to 
supplement his income. Even in the counties of the South where the superintendent 
is paid the full salary of a supervising officer the colored schools are too often neg- 
lected. This is frequently due to lack of interest in colored schools. 

Since the county superintendents are largely dependent upon the State depart- 
ments for direction, they can not be expected to become efficient supervising officers 
until the State supervising agencies develop closer cooperation with them. The plan 
of cooperation between the General Education Board and the State departments of 
education provides one means of stimulating the interest of county or city -superin- 
tendents in their schools. This plan provides financial aid from the General Educa- 
tkra Board for the appointment of an officer by the State superintendent, who gives 
all his time to the supervision of colored schools. In this way the county superintend- 
ents have the benefit of the counsel of a man who is thoroughly familiar with local 
conditions as well as with the needs of the colored people. Ten States now have these 
supervisors, and the results of their work are most valuable. 

In addition to these white State officers, 163 counties in the Southern States had 
colored supervisors of industrial work in the colored schools in 1916. These county 
supervisors are maintained cooperatively by the Jeanes Fund and the counties. They 
assist the county superintendents in the direction and encouragement of colored 
schools. The value of this supervision is well described by Jackson Davis of Virginia: 

The general plan, 90 successful in its early demonstration, has continued to glow and meet with 
approval. It has developed initiative among the colored rural people; and it has tied their interests 
together In the school for a better neighborhood. The moral effect has ten noticed by the white 
people around them, and their support of this movement has been hearty. I ashed a school trustee, 
in a county where this work and farm-demonstration work had been going on for several yean, if he 
could notice any change taking place among the colored people of the county. replied that a 
decided movement was going on, that they were working more industriously, and taking more interest 
m their homes,, their farms, and their schools. They were so much interested in better schools that 
they contributed from one-fourth to one-half the cost of new colored schoolhouses that had been built. 
He added that crime was decreasing and bank deposits increasing. 

\ ■' 

PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 

While the primary educational need of colored people is the improvement of public 
elementary schools, sound educational policy also requires the development of public 
secondary schools. The great development which the white high schools have under- 
gone in the last decade has hardly touched the colored high schools. In sofhe commu- 
nities, the interest in education stimulated by this development has resulted in the im- 
provement of elementary schools for colored people. The appointment of white super- 
visors of secondary schools in all the Southern States and the concerted movement to 
standardise college entrance requirements have forced a remarkable increase and im- 
provement in white high, schools. According' to the report of the General Education 
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Board for 1 902-1 91 4, the four-year high schools for white pupils estiblished in the 
period covered by the report numbered 174 in Virginia, no in North Carolina, 78 in 
88 in Alabama, 37 in Tennessee, 18 in South Carolina, 13 in Florida, 31 in 
Mississippi, 62 in Ar kansas , and 15 in West Virginia. The three-year high schools 
reported totaled 132 in Georgia, 100 in North Carolina, 60 in Arkansas, 146 in Vir- 
ginia, 12 in West Virginia, 37 Tennessee, 88 i^. South Carolina, 23 in Alabama, and 
14 in Florida. * 

Nothing approximating'" this development has taken place in colored high schools. 
Until the recent appointment of State supervisors of # colored schools there have been 
no forces to encourage the organization of colored high schools. It is well known that 
the supply of trained teachers for elementary schools depends almost entirely on the 
high schools. Much of the money now spent on elementary education is wasted for the 
lack of trained teachers. A well-organized system of public high schools not only 
improves the grade of teachers but also makes possible a more effective type of edu- 
cation inMhe elementary grades. The chapters on secondary, rural, and industrial 
education in this report discuss at length the contribution of various phases of sec- 
ondary education to the economic and moral# welfare of the community. 

Important as high schools are for both white and colored pupils only a smaHjaum- 
ber of Southern cities and towns have developed public high schools for colored people.' 

The 64 schools described in the second volume constitute practically all of the sec- 
ondary schools in the public-school systems. There are probably 200 other schools < 
which enroll a few pupils in secondary subjects. Although the income of almost all 
these high schools is very limited, some provision is made for industrial courses. The 
best examples of public high schools for colored ffcopleare those of St. Louis, Mo. ; Wash- 
ington, D. C,; Kansas City, Mo.; Little Rock, Ark.;-Fort Worth, San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, and Dallas, Tex., and Louisville, Ky. In Columbus, Ga., and Charleston, S. C., 
the public authorities maintain industrial schools that are especially effective. While 
their work is of elementary grade, provision for advanced work is being introduced as 
the need arises. 

Practically no progress has been made in the development of agricultural or teacher- 
training high schools for colored pupils. Only the cities of Baltimore, Louisville, and 
Washington provide teacher-training high schools as part of their public-school systems. 

St. Louis, Little Rock, and Richmond provide some teacher-training in special high- 
school courses, 

COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS, 

The organization of county training schools is a very effective movement both for" 
secondary education and teacher training. These institutions, at present 44 in num- 
ber, are supported cooperatively by the Slater Fund, the public authorities, and the 
General Education Board. The plan is to develop a central school in the county where 
pupils may supplement the training received in the rural schools and be prepared for 
teaching. As yet, however, these schools are, with a few exceptions, entirely eletqeof 
tary. Aside from their value as teacher-training centers, these schools when properly 
developed can be of great service to the county in giving the pupils simple secondary ' -4 
courses together with industrial and agricultural work. They provide a stimulus to the 
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elementary schools and are becoming centers of traiping for rural life. The organiza- 
tion and spirit of these institutions are indicated by the following circular letter which 
Dr. James H. Dillard, of the Slater Fund, recently wrote to the principals: 

All of us who have at heart the education of the colored people in the South take great interest in 
the! success of the training schools which are being established in various counties. Personally, I 
believe that the establishment of such schools is the next forward step that must be taken, and the 
Slater Fund has determined to use a considerable portion of its revenues in promoting the establishment 
of such schools. Three were established in 191a, four in 1913, eight in 1914, seventeen in 1915, twenty- 
seven in 1916, and during the present session there will probably be forty-three. You are aware of the 
conditions on which the Slater fund makes the annual appropriation of $500, and I am sure you appre- 
ciate the importance of all these conditions. By making the school a part of the public-school system 
there is a security of support, so that the principal wjll not be compelled, as in the case of private schools, 
to spend a large part of his time soliciting support. It is the county's business to fulfill its part of the 
agreement in making an appropriation of at least $750 for maintenance. These schools, therefore, 
should have $1,350 a year for maintenance, and doubtless most of them will have more than .this. 

Because of the present importance of these schools, I am writing you this letter to urge that you 
do your part in fulfilling the third condition, which depends very largely upon you. In fact, I^am 
inclined to think that the real success will depend upon the ability and character of the principal. 
Where the third condition says "that the teaching shall be carried strictly and honestly through at 
least the eighth grade, " it means that you are to see to it that the work is thorough and honest, without 
any sham or pretense. Ultimately all these schools should embrace at least a tenth grade, but let me 
tell you that many a person* might be better educated by going through eight grades, when the teaching 
Is honest and thorough, than by going through many so-called colleges where the teaching is shallow 
and pretentious. 

Because of our anxiety to make these schools a success, I am writing to let you know that we all 
realize how much this success depends upon you, and to express the hope that you will earnestly and 
faithfully do your part in holding the work up to the standard of honesty and thoroughness. 

. The testimony of the county superintendents of counties in which the training 
schools are located is universally f avbrable . The following comment#! rom their reports 
illustrate their attitude : 

Washington County Training School, Sander rvi Us, Go. — The school influences the work of the colored 
schools throughout the county. Principal Elder is dbing a great work in his school and he has the hearty 
sympathy of the white people. This was shown when the county board appropriated $300. The city 
school board appropriated the same amount when the new arts building was erected. 

‘ Queensland Normal and Industrial' Trotting School, Fittgerald, Ben Hill County , Go. — We are more 
than hopeful as to the influence of this school and think our white people are looking on it with more 
favor than formerly. We are crowded now for room for pupils and shall have to make some additions 
in the fall. The dormitory is now full of boarders and we trust to use it for our Teachers Summer School. 
I have the assurance of a much larger school for this than last summer. 

Dunbar Training School , BroionsviUe, Haywood County , Tenn. — Deep interest is being taken in the 
industrial work, on the part of teachers, parents, and children. Recently a County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for the county has organized with 30 members, for the purpose of doing industrial work. Thus it 
will be teen that the interest in this work is taking hold in a way that means much to the Negroes of 
the county. We feel much encouraged over the future outlook for industrial training among our Negro 
teachers. * ‘ a- ■ 

Caroline County Training School , Bowling Green, Ya. — The one-room school will never educate the 
co un try Negro, because he sees no future and stops school before completing the seventh grade. Our 
training school; 1 verily believe, is the solution of the education of the country Negro. Since the estab- 
lishing of the Caroline County Training School there is the most wonderful change ki the Negro's attitude 
toward the educational System. 


III. SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


The development of public secondary schools for colored people b essential to the 
school system of the South. The low grade of work in the elementary schools for 
Negroes is largely due to the inadequate supply of trained teachers. Only a system 
of public high schools can* supply this demand. Furthermore, the public high schools 
are greatly* needed to train agricultural, industrial; and religious leaders of the masses 
and to fit pupils for the medical and other professional schools required for safeguarding 
the health and morals of 10,000,000 people. At present this responsibility rests largely 
on the private secondary schools, the majority of which have planned their courses 
to suit the needs of the few who may go to college rather than the necessities of the many 
who never go beyond the high school. 

The multiplication of public secondary schools for white pupils in the South is one 
of the remarkable educational achievements of the past 15 years. The secondary edu-' 
cation of colored people, however, has had practically no part in this progress. Only 
the border States seem to have made an effort to provide high schools for Negroes; 
In the other States the public secondary facilities are almost negligible and the. field is 
largely left to the private schools. 

PURPOSE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 8TATES. 

In order to understand the place of secondary schools in the plan of education, it 
is necessary to outline the general purpose of secondary education in the American 
school system. It is safe to say that the possibilities of this phase of education have 
been greatly underestimated because the main purpose of the traditional high school 
course has been preparation for college rather than preparation for life. The subject 
matter of these schools has been largely the conventional knowledge desired by those 
who had more leisure than responsibility. Subjects have been retained in th$ course 
for their alleged “disciplinary” or decorative value rather than for their actual and 
practical values. 

With the increasing demand for democracy, in eduaation, the high schools are now 
recognizing the importance of providing instruction adapted to the needs of the pupils 
and the community. They are also realizing that' modern sciences have made discover- 
ies and achieved results that challenge 1 be right of the ancient classics to a prominent 
place in the education of the youth. This challenge is effectively expressed in the 
Following statement by Dr. Edward O. Sisson, State commissioner of education for 
Idaho; 

The old rigid curriculum^ the secondary school used to begin with Latin, four years, Greek, 
two or three years, mathematics, two or three years. Although this was a comparatively short 
ago, we have traveled far in the meantime; now the most widely accepted prescription is the nine 
units of the National Education Association — English 3, foreign language a, mathematics a, history And 
social science 1, and natural science 1. ’ 
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M 11 is 11 known 11181 Latin and Greek were originally frankly instrumental and merely preliminary 
to '‘study, ” for the simple reason that they constituted the only gate to the study of any branch what- 
soever. Later, when science and literature deigned, to clothe themselves in the vernacular tongues, 
various neyr values were found or asserted for the languages. With these, however, we have nothing 
to do here. The new schedule of prescription is still dominantly instrumental: English; with the 
stress upon composition; foreign languages, and mathematics. The distinctly content elefnent gets 
only two units out of the nine. The question is, is it more important for all students to have two u nits 
of foreign language, two of mathematics, and three of English , than to have more than one year of natural 
science, or more than one year of history and the social sciences?. 

The natural sciences are the great mental achie vemeut of our own race and our own age of the world . 
They reveal the constitution and laws of the material universe out of which man spring? and by which 
all his life and action are conditioned. The social sciences, with history, are older even than natural 
science, and yet to-day are springing into a new and momentous importance. They reveal the forms 
and movements of man's own life. Together these two fields compass the preponderating part of all 
positive knowledge, aside from the practical arts. Without some grasp of their mofct salient facts and 
basic principles no man can hope to understand his world or his place in it. Yet only two out of nine 
prescribed units are assigned to these two fields together. And unfortunately, great numbers of student? 
never get beyond these two prescribed units, and so go out of school untrained in all except one small 
corner of each of these fields. * • • 

It is not necessary to belittle the importance and value nf the other prescribed subjects; the plea 
may well be based upon the incomparable importance of these two fields for all thinking persons. Nor 
Is the question whether some, or even all, students should or should not take three units of English. 
The vital questions are such as these: Is it not far more important for the gfeat majority of secondary 
students to have at least two years of natural science than two years of foreign language ? Is it not 
absolutely wrong to cut off any secondary student with one meager year for history and the social 

sciences? * * * Let us have a prescription of genuine fundamentals— natural science, mathematics, 

English, social sciences; if any are to be given the preference in quantity, let it be to the great content 
studies, the natural and social sciences. 

* 

Another significant pronouncement concerning secondary education is^found in a 
recent statement by President Eliot. President Eliot declares : 1 

The changes which ought to be made immediately in the programs of American secondary 
schools, in order to comet the glaring deficiencies of the present programs, are chiefly: The intro- 
duction of more hand, ear, and eye work, sudras drawing, carpentry, turning, music, sawing, and cook- 
ing, and the giving of much more time to the sciences of observation — chemistry, physics, biol^y, and 
geqgtsphy not political, but geological and ethnographical geography. These sciences should be 
taught ta the most concrete m a nn er possible — that is, in laboratories with ample experimenting done by 
the individual pupil with his own eye* and hands, and in the field through the pupil 's own observation 
guided by expert leaders. In secondary schools situated in the country, the elements of agriculture 
should have an important place in the program,. and the pupils should all work in the school gardens 
and experimental plats, both Individually and in cooperation with others. In city schools, a 
training should be given which would prepare a boy for any one of many different trades, not by f am Mar- 
ker W® with the details of actual work in any trade but by giving him an all-round bodily vigor, a 
nqrvqos system capable of multiform coordinated efforts, a lilting for doing his best in competition with 
mates, and a widely applicable skill of eye and hand. Again, music should be given a substantial place 
In the program of every secondary school, in order' that all the pupils may learn musical notation and 
may get much practice in reading music and in singing. Drawing, both free-hand and mechanical, 
tiwnld be given ample time in every secondary -school program, because it is an admirable mode of 
expression which wpplements language and is often to be preferred to it, lies at the foundation of excel- 
lence in ® anv arts and trades, affords simultaneously good training for both eye and hand, and gives 
muchenjoyi^mthroughotit life to the pons e stor of even a moderate amount of skill. 


I H Chan ge* needed fat American Secondary Education." Publications of the General Education Board, Occaakxul Papers 
No. a, flea ftiao Bulletin of the Boraaa of Education, 1916, No. to. 
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Public opinion is rapidly realizing the necessity for immediate reorganization of 
secondary education in accordance with these principles. Probably the most definite 
movement in this direction is represented by the fommission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education of the National Education Association, appointed in 1910. The 
commission recognizes that reorganization must be consistent with the results of the 
modern science of educational psychology, which requires all instruction to be related to 
the experience and aptitudes of the pupil; that the objectives of secondary education 
shall be determined by the general needs of the community and not by college entrance 
requirements; and, finally, that the first period in the high school shall provide an oppor- 
tunity for the pupil to find his aptitudes and the second period shall enable him to acquire 
a more intimate knowledge of the special fields in which he is interested. In a prelim- 
inary statement, the commission has indicated the main objectives of public education 
to be health, home making, vocation, civic knowledge and spirit, wise use of leisure, and 
ethical cdnduct. While this statement of objectives is only tentative, it shows that the 
commission intends to insist upon the adaptation of secondary education to the real 
issues of life. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR NEGROES. 


The objectives of secondary education, as they have beeft outlined in the preceding 
section, are being gradually realized in the schools for white children. A study of second- 
ary facilities for colored cliildren shows that they are ndfonly exceedingly meager, but 
that many schools are neither adapted to the needs of their pupils nor planned- to 
prepare teachers. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS AND NORMAL SQHOOLS FOR COLORED PUPILS. 


States. 


Total 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Kansas. .......... , . . 


Number of schools. 

Total. 

Having 

lour- 

year 

course. 

Leu 

than 

four 

yean. 

1 67 

45 

x 9 

4 

2 

2 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 


-3 

2 



2 

1 

X 

1 


X 

10 

8 

X 

2 

X 


1 


■ I 

2 

2 


S 

5 


1 


X 


10 

3 

5 

X 

4 

6 

3 

3 

5 

5 



1 

1 



Attendance. 


Hiihnchool teachers. 






1 


Value of 

Total. 

Second- 

ary. 

Elemen- 

tary, 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

property. 

39, 630 

8,707 

20, 933 

484 

343 

330 

$3,173,250 

1,852 

541 

i, 3 “ 

19 

6 

*3 

2I,5°° 

1,828 

3 S 3 

x » 575 

23 

IX 

II 

105,000 

485 

60 

4 3 5 

II 

3 

8 

33,800 

*•375 

*,375 


96 

48 

48 

985,000 

1,468 

78 

*,390 

6 

3 

3 

190,000 

321 

40 

281 

5* 

3 

3 

15,000 

3*469 

779 , 

3 , 690 

44 

3 3 

31 

209,000 

781 

781 


43 

x 7 

*5 

80,000 

699 

49 

650 

3 

2 

1 

14,000 

910 

910 


49 

3 3 

x 7 

430 , 500 

1,796 

368 

1,4/8 

3 7 

*7 

10 

166,750 

1,465 

6,300 

138 

I, 312 

•Sffl 

: 6 
63 

3 

33 , 

4 

‘ 30 

* 5.300 

370,300 

i ,947 

65O 

A *97 

*$ 

*5 

10 

117,000 

3,615 

1,070 

J 3 * 545 

38 

XX 

37 

*63. 5°o 

1,066 

ISO 

916 

16 

10 

6 

265, 600 

3 S3 

3 S3 


13 

8 

4 

70,000 


1 toHydea three normal school* which offer two-year course* above hi*h-*chpol trade, at Baltimore. Md.. Louisville, Ky.and 
Waihh^toa, D. C. A 
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, There are onl y 6 4 public high schools for Negroes in the Southern States. Of 
these, 47 maintain four-year courses and 18 have three-year courses. In addition, 
there are about 200 public schools which enroll a few. pupils above the elementary grades.’ 
Practically all the four-year hig£-seHools are in the large cities of the border States. 
Over half are in Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia; 16 are in Oklahoma. 
Tennessee, and Virginia. South Carolina has only 1; Florida only 2; North Carolina 
and Louisiana have no public high schools for Negroes. North Carolina, however, 
provides three well-managed State normal schools offering secondary work. The cky 
high schools of Washington, D. C„ and St. Louis, Mo., are unusual in extent of plant, 
ranging in value from $200,000 to $450,000. Charleston, S. C„ and Columbus, Ga..’ 
provide effective industrial schools with some secondary work and teacher training. 
There are also 28 State and Federal institutions, whose pupils are largely of secondary 
grade. 

Secondary education of Negroes south of the border States is largely dependent on 
private institutions. Of the 216 private schools maintaining secondary classes, 106 
offer four-year courses and no have courses varying from a few subjects above the 
elementary grades to a full three-year high-school course. The total number of colored 
secondary pupils in Southern States is 24,034. Of these, 1 1,527 are in private schools, 
8 > 7°7 public high schools, and 3,800 in State and Federal institutions. While only 
a fourth of the secondary pupils in the border States are educated at private expense, 
almost two-thirds of those in the other Southern States are in private institutions. A 
comparison of secondary pupils, by race, in the South shows that there are, in propor- 
tion to population, 10 times, as many white pupils in the puplic high schools as there are 
colored pupils. The inclusion of the private school attendance for both races changes 
the ratio so that the proportion of white secondary^upils is five times that of the colored 
pupils. A study of the comparative secondary school facilities for the two races em- 
phasizes the need for a substantial increase in public high schools for colored pupils 
Not only are facilities very limited, but much of the work done is poor in quality and 
unsuited to the needs of the pupil. In the desire to maintain secondary courses 
many of the schools admit pupils before they are prepared. The short school term and 
the irregular attendance require the majority of the pupils to extend the elementary 
school years far beyond the usual period. The result is that the institutions able to 
offer secondary instruction are tempted to advance the overage pupils before they have 
even a respectable grasp of the “ three R’s. ” - ' 

An examination of the secondary courses of the schools described in Volume II- 
sbows the large place given to foreign languages and especially to the ancient languages 
This emphasis on ancient languages is greatest in the schools owned and managed by 
the colored denominations. This devotion to the old rigid curriculum, with Latin four 
years, Greek two or three years, and mathematics two or three years, is not difficult to 
explain. The majority of the schools were established at a time when the old cur- 
riculum was the current practice. This practice has continued somewhat longer in the 
Sou tli than in other sections of the country and the Negroes naturally adopted the edu- 
rational forms of their white neighbors. The persistence of the colored people in their 
faith in the languages is mainly due to a lack of contact with the progressive educational 
» movements of the day and to the small school incotpe, which limits the possibility of 
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electives. So far as the needed changes are in the direction of larger recognition of in- 
dustrial and agricultural instruction, the opposition of the Negroes is based on a sus- 
picion that the white people are urging a caste education which confines them to in- 
dustrial pursuits. Because of limited laboratory equipment, very few schools are able 
to teach the physical sciences effectively. The time for history and physiology is not 
sufficient, and the introduction of civics and teacher-training subjects has hardly begun. 
Much of this seeming conservatism of the secondary schools is due to the refusal of a 
number of colleges to give adequate\credit to these newer subjects. 

No better idea of the character of the courses offered in a majority of the best 
organized institutions of the literary type can be obtained than by the following repro- 
duction of a statement describing the curriculum of one of these institutions, with the 
comments thereon by an inspector of Massachusetts high schools: 




Teacher* and worker *. — Totet 19; men 14, woman 5, tH colored but two 
who are in tho ministerial department; grade* 2, academic U, religion 2, 
music 1, gardening 1, matron 1, medical adviser L Thqy an devoted to the 
welfare of their pupils and command the confidence of the student body. The 
result is an enthusiasm and unanimity of spirit thpt are favorable to good work. 

« Organisation. — Elementary : The grades art veil taught; two periods a 

week of manual training are provided in each clasa 
. Secondary : The secondary grades are w intended primarily to prepare men 

y * nr and, it may be added, for th e classical course in college. Hie 

Latin 4. QJreek U mathematics 21, botany 
and physical geography history one- half, physiology one- half* 

and short courses in music, Bibjn<*ri£^anutl training. This preparatory 
course, with its limited ainj^required of all students. Thlre are no elective 





7U, .w. ^ Xtj jr !**~**^fy 

Aflkei. 'ikuk' CwJi gUsMj **fy**-> 

With all their limitations, however, the secondary schools, public and private^ 
have been, and still are, the chief agencies for the training of public-school teachers. 


Although teachers trained in these schools forth but a small proportion of the total 
number needed, they have been a mo£t vital part of the teaching force. While the 
course of study has been antiquated, the teachers of the private schools h^e been, 
as a rule, men and women of high character.! The white people who undertook this 
work were excellent teachers, whose daily exanple was of far greater value than the 
instruction from books. Credit Itaust also be given tb the industrial. facilities main- 
tained by a number of these schools. Some of the industrial schools for colored people 
may be ranked as among the-most progressive institutions of the country in their pro- 
vision for teaching the physical sciences, physiology and hygiene, civics, and teacher- 
training subjects. ' 
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SUMMARY. 



A summary of the facts outlined in tjiis sectiop^Brsecondary education, for colored 
people pqinte to' the following conclusions^ 

i# That the secam^^^schools are so few in number and so pporly equipped that 
theysupply but a small fraction of the teachers required by the elementary schools for 
colored people* 

2. That the inadequacy of the elementary school system is sUch that the number 
of pupils prepared to study secondary subjects js not sufficient to use the secondary 
facilities, even of the private schools. 

i,3* That much of* the secondary work done in the private schools is not planned to 
prepare teachers for the elementary schools nor adapted to the needs of the majority 
of the pupils. 

4> That a s ma l l number of the institutions for colored pupils have been among the 
pioneers in putting into effect the progressive ideals and methods that are now reor- 


ganizing American secondary education. 


( 




MEANS AND METHODS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


It is certain that the extremely low grade of colored public school teachers will be 
raised only through the increase and improvement of secondary education. It is equally 

* dear that one of the most practical steps in this direction is the determination to estab- 
lish close cooperation between, the private and public schools. There should be a 
definite policy ; first, to place the responsibility for the elementary schools as rapidly as 
possible upon the public authorities, and, second, to urge the private schools so far as 
feasible to center their energy on secondary education with special reference to assist- 
ing the State in the tirainipg of teachers. 

Owing to the inadequate system of public elementary schools, the private institutions 
*are now compelled to devote 80 per cent of their energy to elementary pupils* Such 
a; condition indicates a public policy which fails to cooperate in the realization of the 
beet, possibilities of the private schools. It is evidently wasteful to com >1 the private 
.•institutions to devote their resources to elementary education. Certainly private phi- 
lanthropy, can not hope to relieve the liublic authorities of their responsibility for ele- 
mentary schools* It is apparent, therefore, that the’fiist requisite for an adequate sys- 
tem of secondary schools, as well as die first step in the improvement of pqblic school 
teachers, is the increase of public elementary schools. 

^ ■ . r.,. } *, 

J SECONDARY DEPARTMENT HAMPERED BY ELEMENT ARY' GLASSES. 

- V • v - * * ■ * 

The situation confronting the private secondary schools' on account of the necessity 
e<! ma i n ta in i n g large elementary classes is very perplexing. There is no doubt of the 
wisdom of* the schools in sqiting the instruction to the advancement oft their pupils, 
^cven though thb requires elementary classes. It is just as unfortunate to offer sec-, 
ondary instruction to pupils who have not yet completed the elementary grades, as it 

• is to accept, students in college classes, before they have finished foeir secondary work. 
Some of the most serious mistakes of a huge number of colored schools ate made in the 


effort? to teach secondary subjects to pupils whose knowledge of the M ihrte R r s 
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very limited. There is little doubt, however, that private schodls should^ .not only be 
ever ready to turn over their elementary grades to the putyic schools, but that they 
should also use every posable means to urge the public authorities to provide for the 
elementary glides. Investigation shows that a number of institutions are even noW 
hampering their secondary classes by dividing their resources in order to offer instruc- 
tion to elepientary pupils who could be educated Either in public schools or id other 
private schools with fewer facilities for secondary work. In a few instances, this will- 
ingness to maintain elementary schools has the effect of retarding public school effort. 
Hitherto, however, the number of such cases ha* been negligible. 

j " » . * * 
ADAPTATION TO PUPIL, AND COMMUNITY. 

Next to the necessity for increased public elementary school facilities is the adap- 
tation of secondary education to the needs of the pupils and the community. Public* 
sentiment favorable to high schools for colored people will not increase so long as these 
schools insist on a curriculum largely based on the educational tradition of a different 
period, a different race, and a different average stage of progress. Secondary schools 
must keep abreast of the times; they must insist that preparation for college is not 
more important than preparation for life. The sound claim should *be that the best 
kind of preparation for college is in those educational activities which enable a pupil 
to appreciate the problems of his community, that the great modem sciences have a 
clairrr far beyond those of the ancient languages, that preparation for teaching and 
preparation for all useful service give intellectual drill and culture which the pupil may 
use in his community at the end of his high school course or offer to the college for 
entrance credit in case he desires to continue his studies. 

1 * 


secondary department hampered by college classes. 

Another essential element in the improvement of secondary education of Negroes 9 
is the realization of its importance by both the public and private school authorities. 

A number of institutions are at present sacrificing the efficiency of their secondary pupils 
in a struggle to maintain low-grade college instruction for a few pupils who could hive 
the benefit of better college facilities elsewhere. It is far more important to make 
secondary education effective than to maintain a struggling college department. The 
observation applies especially to the private institutions under colored management and 
to a number of the State agricultural and mechanical schools. 

SIMPLE ORGANIZATION 'OF ACTIVITIES. 


„ In view of the limited income of practically all the secondary schools for colored 
people, sound policy requires simplicity in the course of instruction. Each school should 
select the^type of work most needed and develop its organization according to its income 
and equipment. Quality Should not be sacrificed in odder to offer ah extended crnss# 
or a variety of subjects. It is far tetter to ‘-give ohe year of ttorou&fe' jfafn A 
few w'eM-sefected; subjects than a smatteAag of knowledge in many. * Thdugh these 
principles are ‘s&tf4evid£at t many schools &£^$olating them to the injury of their pupils* 
The itnata defect of the literary schools b v teutfeSly the effort fo'fettate tooThanay foreign 
language^; that of the industrial school is fcMe acq^sMoicsof too mucfrindustriaj equip- 
ment and the devdo^tafeilt of ahhdtipKdty of tiftdesbtifroftitt profttrponsrto^ , 

' ipl 
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TEACHING METHODS, ’ 

It, is well known that secondary and college teachers everywhere have a tendency 
to emphasize the subject .matter of their courses to the neglect of methods of presenta- 
tion. This tendency also prevails in the schools for colored people and is especially 
notipeable jmthe work of colored teachers who have attained to considerable scholarship 
in northern colleges. It is not surprising that these ambitious young teachers, filled 
with enthusiasm for the great truths acquired in their college course, should overlook 
the very limited experience of their pupils and endeavor to teach with but little regard 
for the pupil's ability to comprehend the facts. The result is unfortunate. Although 
the pupils are eager to acquire knowledge, their home life and their elementary educa- 
tion have been such that they can not be expected to understand the truths which the 
young teacher so fluently outlines. 

Top much emphasis can not be placed upon the teacher's effort to understand the 
pupil, his mvironment and needs, his mind processes, his traditions and superstitions, 
his ambitions, his means of support, and his health. The teacher should know the homes 
and the neighborhoods from which the pupils have come, and he should endeavor to 
understand the demands which the community will make upon the student when school 
days are done. With such a vital appreciation of the pupil arfcf his community, the 
teacher wiD not be content to deliver lectures of abstract wisdom based on ancient 
tivilimtiott or even on modem research. He will insist on a method of instruction that 
compels the pupil to work out the great truths in terms of personal experience. Instead 
of merely talking to the pupil, he will talk and workVith the pupil. There will be an 
interchange between pupil and teacher and between pupil and pupil. The classroom 
will be a community instead of a lecture hall. With his pupils, the teacher, will first 
proceed to the laboratory to work out the ideas under the favorable condi^ftns that 
v can be controlled; he will then guide them to t^e actual conditions of real life*; and 
together they will “learn to do by doing. ” 

* SIX -AND- SIX " ORGANIZATION, 


•■K' ■■ 


Th e usual period of secondary education in the United States consists of four years, 
following eight years of elementary instruction. There is now an increasing demand 
for ft reorganization on the basis of six years of elementary work and six years of seconcf- 
4 ary instructipn. This division appears to be more, in accord with the psychological 
development of the pupil as well as more practical in a number of important particulars. 

While it is probably desirable that this reoiganization shall be ultimately effected 
in tl# colored schools, the change should be made with great care. The reason for this 
apprehension is in the condition of the. public elementary schools for Negroes in the 
Souths Because of the short term, inadequate equipment, and poor tea chers, ele- 
mentary courses requiring but six years in the w,hite schools will probably require for 
years to cops at least eight years in the colored schools. 

Whatever plan ig adopted, it is most rinportant that the fact shall be recognized that 
a terg® up pupilSj dqjnot advance beyqn$ seventh grade and, therefore, 
that the important $ubj^U shall he ptnp^®$?4 an, the ekraentary and secondary 
tenements of j^ysiology md hygiene^og example, should be offered not 
than ^ eev^pth grades, fnd there naore advance pp^ntati^in 
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eleventh or twelfth year. The m ini m um requirements for < entrance into the ninth grade 
should be a reasonable command of the English language, the mastery of the arithmetical 
processes required in daily activities, enough of history to understand the development of 
the United States, a practical knowledge of physiology and hygiene, a working acquaint- 
ance with gardening, and enough experience in technical hand woik, not only to awaken 
an interest in the occupations of the masses, but also to enable the pupil to perform 
the simple mechanical tasks needed in any vocation. 

types of secondary schools. 

The type of secondary education should vary with the needs of the community. It 
is apparent that an effective institution in the rural district, must be organized with refer- 
ence to thp agricultural life of the people. A city school should likewise have regard 
for the industrial, hygienic, and educational needs of the urban community. There are 
also schools that select special objectives, such as the training of* teachers, ministers, 
farmers, or industrial ^workers. The special features of the different types are described 
in the other chapters of this volume. With all their variations there are, however, a 
number of subjects and activities that should be included in the curriculum of all 
secondary schools. 

CORRELATION OF ALL SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. % 

With the adoption of the welfare of the pupil and the community as the objectives 
of educational effort, every school activity will be so directed as to contribute to these 
ends in every possible direction. Not only will the English course, for example, con- 
tribute an appreciation of the English language, but every opportunity will be taken in 
the course to broaden the pupil’s interest in such vital topics as agriculture, sanitation, 
right conduct, and future occupation. Arithmetical processes will be used to enable 
the pupil to have a clearer understanding of his community. Percentages will be 
calculated to show the decrease of illiteracy, the increase in land ownership, the relative 
death rate of cities and States, etc. Thus each school activity would so far as possible 
be made to supplement the contributions of all the others. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Provision for the teaching of the physical sciences, civics, and teacher- training, the 
industrial arts and gardening, requires laboratory and library facilities far beyond those 
of. the literary schools. With few exceptions, the secondary schools for Negroes are 
utterly lacking in laboratories or libraries. The extent to which this description applies 
even to the better types of schools is indicated in the following words by a recent visitor 
to a number of these institutions: 

How often, as we were bejpr shown through buildings, would our guide unlock a door and usher 
us in to* carefuUy ckwed andunfrequented room and «y: 4 'This is our library. V The “libraries*’ were 
usually a collection of old uninteresting books, almost no stories that young people likfe, no reference 
books worth while— usually just a collection sent dow& by some one wishing to get rid. of them, but 
thinking them too good to burn up. 'In neglecting the library to this extent, the schools not only 
lose a great opportunity fw improving the children, but also a part op p o rtun ity of being of service to 
the oldtf people of the community, School libraries, property stocked sad open to the public, 
would be of gi taft er aerriceto thA parents and patrons, and .would center the^r interest more in the 
lift of the institutiqn. - 
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* HIGH -SCHOOL PERIOD AS A TESTING TIME. 

'fhe function of secondary education in testing the aptitudes of pupils is most 
important. Under the six-aud-six plan, this process could begin with the seventh 
grade. The importance of 'this phase of education has been well described by Clarence 
DJ Kingsley, of Massachusetts, in an address before the National Education Asso- 
ciation: 

The work of the schools is not completed simply by offering many kinds of training. The school 
must assist in the whole process of adjusting the pupil to life. Whatever else education must consist of, 
these three phasap are essential: Namely, first, a conception of the variety and significance of the world ’s 
work; secondly, toe discovery of aptitudes, largely through the process of testing aptitudes; and third, 
trabhig. The adjustment of the individual to life is broader than the adjustment to vocadfen. It 
indudes also the selection of avocation, the enlargement of interests, and toe preparation for citizen- 
sh^p. ^ For all these ends a broad knowledge of the world ’s work and the discovery of personal aptitudes 
ard necessary. Our conception of education must therefore be broadened so as to include testing as 
Wefl as training, and the schools must be reorganized so as to afford an opportunity for each individual 
to test his aptitudes in as wide a variety of work as possible. For some the period of testing must be 
Aoft» fdr others it may be longer, but for all it is highly important. 
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STUDIES AND ACTIVITIES COMMON TO VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS. 

p view of the radical reorganizations proposed by educational leaders of undoubted 
ili|y, it seenfs wise to assemble herewith some of the more suggestive and authorita- 
tive Statements concerning the subjects and activities usually found in the high-school 
curriajuhpn : ' 

English.— Th^ importance of English in secondary education is universally acknowl- 
edged.^ But the brief time allowed, the narrow aim and the ineffective methods erf 
frequently destroy the value of the subject. In many colored schools, the 
• domination of foreign languages is so pronounced as to necessitate the decrease of the 
time alleged for the English language and literature. 

The^possibilities of the English course are impressively shown in the statement 
erf aims made by James F. Hosic, of the Commission on the Reorganization oi Secondary 
Education? 

Stated b^podfy it should be the purpose of every English teacher, first, to quicken the spirit and 
'kmdle the hnfcginatkm of Ms pupils, open up to them the potential significance and beauty of life, 
and deVelop Iwih of weighing and judging human conduct and of turning to books for entertainment, 
iy ract io u , andjnspiration at their hours of leisure may permit; second, to supply the pupils with an 
cffjtcUye tool of t ught and of expression for use in their public and private life; i. e., the best command 
of language which, under the 'circumstances, can be given them. 

m ^Wtesults to be sought hi the English course may be more definitely outlined as follows: 
• (e) To give the\ ?£sfc* gommand of the art of commimication in speech and in writing. 

To .toach : to read thoughtfully and with appreciation; to form in them a for good 
hqw to find books that are, worth while. 

V** eamcmks.^Tbe temhrkible achievements of scientific agricul- 
^ ud X Efecondary ^ The increa&ig importance 

« claim for the study of this sub- 

tbn Jugh pdH)Ql«\, In* sectua T ao hugely rural as the South and with a people so 
overwhelmingly rural as the Negroes, there k no subject of more vital importance than 
the appreciation, tbejKMl and, its possibilities; . in view of this, it is surprising that 
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the study of agriculture has received less consideration than even the mechanical Arts. 

In a choice of agriculture or the mechanical arts for colored schools, preference should 
generally be given to agriculture, not only because it represents the prevailing occupa- 
tion of the Negroes, but also because the expense of teaching the subject is much less 
than that of the mechanical arts. The essential elements of this course, as explained in 
the chapter* on rural education, are the theory and practice of gardening and rural 
economics. 

Languages .^Frequent reference has been made in this report to the domination 
of foreign languages, especially Utin and Greek, in the colored schools. There is prob- 
ably no group of schools in the country that is so enslaved to ancient languages as the 
literary group of colored institutions. An explanation of this condition has already 
been indicated in an earlier section and will be referred to more in detail in the chapter 
on college education. 

It is not necessary to consider the relative merits of the study of different foreign 
or ancient languages. All will admit some value in any language. The selection of the 
language and the time to be assigned to it in colored schools should depend entirely 
on the practical disciplinary and cultural value of the study of that language in com- 
parison with other subjects or activities in the course. How much time can be spared 
for Latin when the pupil has not a respectable knowledge of the English language? 
Can time be given to Greek when, the pupil is ignorant of the elements of physics or 
chemistry ? Should French be studied if it means the exclusion of physiology or hygiene 
from the curriculum ? These are the administrative problems to be considered. There - 
is no doubt whatever that an immense amount of time is relatively wasted in trying 
to give a smattering of two or. three languages. Sound policy would be to teach one 
l^B^uage so thoroughly that the pupil has real control of it for his future study and 
recreation. Modem languages are generally to be preferred to ancient languages. 
The mastery of French or German or Spanish would be immeasurably more valuable, 
than a superficial knowledge of a dozen languages, ancient or modem. 

Mathematics . — Mathematics has a genuine claim to an important place in secondary 
education. Quantitative statements of all physical and social activities detnand a 
knowledge of mathematical processes. The manipulation of the definite relationships 
of exact factors as they appear in mathematics is a most valuable mental activity, 
which all pupils should have. To emotional groups, prone to action without adequate 
thought, thorough practice in mathematical processes is essential - 

The questions that have recently arisen with regard to the place of mathematics 
in the school curriculum do not pertain to the essential value of this subject. The points 
of doubt are on such questions as: How much time shall be. devoted to the various 
branches of mathematics? How much should mathematics he taught in problems 
related to the life. of \h e pupil and the community? What are th$ relative 0 f 

mathematics as against other studies? 

The answer to these questions for colored schools should probably be determined 
by the very inadequate instruction in arithmetic given in the elementary schools and 
also by the student's need of other subjects more vitally related to his community. It is 
probable that the wise course for atna jority of these schools would be to require a thorough 
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knowledge of fundamental arithmetical processes with sufficient skill for practical use, 
special proficiency in the applications of arithmetic to the pupils’ occupations, with a 
limited amounted algebra and geometry to aid in arithmetical processes. Possibly the 
following recommendation of the Association of Teachers of Mathematics in New England 
is adapted to the needs of some of the schools : 

A one-year course in elementary algebra and geometry of a concrete sort, designed, so far as possible, 
to test the pupil's qualifications for future mathematical study. 

Mechanical and household arts .— In addition to the “ training of the senses,” which 
President Eliot urges for the American youth, there is need for a more intelligent appre- 
ciation of the mechanical activities and household arts of the masses'of the people. The 
youth of the land should have an opportunity to test out their interest and their aptitudes 
as a basis for the selection of their life work. In view of the ever broadening sphere of 
women’s activities, the young women of the nation are especially in need of a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the home, its activities, and its social significance. If these are 
necessary elements in the education of the white youth of the country, surely the colored 
youth should have every opporunity to acquire them. Every colored high school should 
provide for the boys some training of the hand in mechanical and agricultural activities 
and sufficient knowledge of economic and social processes to show the place of this skill 
in human development. For the girls there should be a course in household arts that not 
only insures practical skill but also an appreciation of the vital place of the home in the 
welfare of the race. 

Physiology, hygiene, and sanitation . — The principles of good health should be taught 
both in the elementary and secondary grades. The study of physiology and hygiene is 
of value not only in the improvement of health conditions but also in the development 
of a scientific point of view by the pupils. There is probably no subject more effective in 
overcoming superstition in all its forms than a knowledge of the principles that underly 
the health of the individual and the community. With the discovery that malaria is 
traceable to mosquitoes and typhoid fever to flies and filth, the pupil is able to free himself 
from 1 the superstitions of his community and begin to develop a scientific attitude 
toward the physical and. social forces that surround him. 

For the colored race, with its death rate much higher than that of the white people, 
it is most important that something should be done to give a comprehensive knowledge 
of physiology and hygiene and to inculcate habits of obedience to health laws. 

Sciences . — The great achievements of modern times are largely in the realm of the 
physical sciences. Physics, chemistry, and biology 'have revolutionized many of the 
industrial and social activities of mankind. «No phase of Secondary education is more 
vital than the instruction of the pupils in the elements of these sciences. The follow- 
ing extracts from the report of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education suggest some of the aims and methods in the teaching of these subjects: 

. R l *- 1 utmost Importance that the pupil ahould gain power to apply the facts and principles 

of science . and to interpret natural phenomena. Fbr this reason the teacher of science should draw 
largely from material found in' the environment and should by no means confine attention to the state- 
ments in the textbook or to the laboratory exercises. The work in science should be so organized as to 
lead the pupil to acquire skill in manipulating apparatus and in dealing intelligently with facts and 
. phenomena. 
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As one result of the high -school work in any science, the pupil should increase his store of general 
information and become interested in reading books on science and in studying phenomena find almost 
instinctively approach the factsof nature and of industry from the scientific standpoint. It is obvious 
that in organizing science courses careful attention must be paid to the maturity of the pupiL Work that 
appeals to the boy or girl of 13 or 1 4 is not of a nature likely to interest a pupil in the upper classes of 
the high school. 

Ie addition to the results of science teaching upon the development of the individual, the com- 
mittee should consider in what ways science instruction may contribute to the well-being and progress 
of the community. By selecting material for study from the industries, of the town or city and by 
acquainting the pupil with local application of physics, chemistry, and biology the science 
can develop interest in and promote intelligence regarding community activities. A pupil thus trained 
should be a better citizen because his habit of mind will lead him to apply the criteria of science to com- 
munity affairs. 

Social /studies , including history. Each study in the group that comprises' history, 
community civics, and elementary economics has great possibilities if the teacher has 
any appreciation of the remarkable social forces that are now woilring vital changes in 
human affairs. The following quotations from the report of the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education will indicate the character of the work in social 
studies: ^ 

Good citizenship should be the aim of social studies in the high school. While the administration 
and instruction throughout the school shoujd contribute to the social welfare of the community, it is 
maintained that social studies have direct responsibility in this field. Facts, conditions, theories, and 
activities that do not contribute rather directly to the appreciation of methods of human betterment have 
no clainj. Under this test the old civics, almost exclusively a study of Qrvemment machinery, must 
give way to the new civics, a study of all manner of social efforts to improve mankind. It is not so 
important that the pupil know how the President is elected as that he shall understand the duties of the 
health officer in his community. The time formerly spent in the effort to understand the piece* of 
passing a law over the President's veto is now to bemore profitably used in the observation of the 
vocational resources 0/ the community . In line with this emphasis the committee recommends 
social studies in the high school shall include such topics as the following: Community health, housing , 
and homes, public recreation, good roads, community education, poverty and the care of the poor, ► 
crime and reform, family income, and savings banks and Jife insurance. 

It is one of the essential qual ific atio n , of the good citizen to be self-supporting, and by the activities 
necessary to his self-support to contribute efficiently to the wofld ’s work. Not only U it important that 
this fact be especially emphasized in the civic education of the youth, but it is also appropriate that he 
be given as much enlightenment as possible to assist him in choosing his vocation wisely from the 
standpoint of social efficiency. The Committee on Social Studies believes that all education should 
take account of vocational seeds and should contribute to the preparation of the youth for an intelligent 
choice Of vocation and for efficiency in it. 

History, too, must answer the test of good citizenship. The old chronicler who recorded the deeds 
9* kings and warriors and negJecte^ t^L^ labors of the common man is dead. The great palaces and 
cathedrals and pyramids are often- but the empty shells of a parasitic growth on the working group. 
The elaborate descriptions of these old tombs are but sounding brass and tiwlrlhig cymbals compared to" 
the record of the joy and sorrows, the hopes and disappointments of the masses, who are infinitely morfe 
important than any arrangement of wood and stone and iron. In this spirit recent history is more 
important than that of ancient times; the history of our own country than that of foreign lands; the record 
af our own institutions and activities than tfeat of strangers; the labors and plans of the multitudes than 
the pleasures and dreams of the few. 
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In order, that this aim may be realized, .the committee outlines the social studies 
as follows: * 


I. Community civics — i year. 

' The committee recommends a course in community civics in both eighth and ninth grades. 
The nature of the ninth grade course will depend in a measure upon the extent and character 
Of the eighth-grade work. At* all events, the committee recommends that a portion of the 
ninth-grade work be devoted to the civic relations of vocational or economic life. (See 
discussion below in section on “ Comhnmity civics. M 


II. History — 3 years or 3 years. 

1. European history to about the year 1700, including, on the one hand, the essentials of ancient 
history, and on the other hand, the period of American exploration and colonization from 

the standpoint of European expansion 9 . 1 year. 

a. Europe anTi ist ary since about the year 1700, including English history 1 (or K) year. 

3. American history since about the year 1700 1 (or K) year. 

III. A fourth year course of u social study * — 1 year. 

This course admits of considerable variation, according to local circumstances. The com- 
mittee urges, however, the adaptation to hig^school requirements of a course involving 
* consideration of various problems in their civTC, economic, and sociological aspects. - 


Teacher training . — The training of teachers for the elementary schools is undoubt- 
edly one of the most important activities of secondary education. So long as the 
number of genuine n^ppal schools is so small and teachers’ salaries the country over 
are so inadequate, the supply of elementary school teachers will largely depend on the 
high schools. In view of the distressing demand for trained teachers of the colored ele- 
mentary schools, all secondary schools should plan their curriculum with this need in mind. 
Provision should be made for som^teacher- training subjects in every school. So far 
as possible, there should also be opportunity for observation and practice teaching. 

Supplementary subjects . — Three other subjects are of such special importance that 
their claims on secondary education must be mentioned. These three subjects are 
business methods, the development of good taste through simple lessons in art, and 
music. Sound ideals and habits in business are fundamental to all people, for the 
colored people, just beginning their business activities, it is absolutely essential that 
the schools shall not only give a knowledge of business methods, but that they shall 
cultivate habits of business promptness and fidelity. Music is described by one school 
as the ’‘natural heritage of the Negro,” and it is pointed out that it is the aim of the 
school to turn this heritage to practical account. Lessons in good taste" are of value in 
the care of th^ home, in the selection of dress, and in improving the appearance of 
the neighborhood. *" * 

, General conduct — The best educational thought is urging the essential value of 
general conduct in the training of the youth. Following the example of the suocessful 
manufacturers, the educators are seeking out the ''by-products” of school work and 
they are discovering that' these "by-products” have values *far beyond their expecta- 
tions. These elements in education are illustrated by the following quotations from 
the description of the Bedale9 School, an English institution which is conducting a 

remarkably effective' educational work: 

. ■ / 

It U as much the duty and as much In the power of the schoolmaster to train to healthy habits of 
body as to logical habits of thought. We are not responsible for the material that U placed in our hands; 
we can not make all children strong, or clever, or great; but we are in large measure responsible for the 
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ideas, the motives, the habits with which they leave school, and which will to a larger extent than we 
ordinarily realize, shape their afterlives. A large part of our care, therefore, must be given to building 
up a healthy body and forming the habits that are to last through life; and to this end* there is much 
more to do than merely to arrange for a daily game and a " liberal ' ' diet, though these are, of course, the 
things that bulk largest in the eyes of the boys themselves, and therefore of their parents. 

Food: In th^ matter of food, to begin wit^ this, we have to see not only to the quantity or even to 
the quality of what is provided — and the way it is cooked and served is hardly less important than the 
quality of the food itself— but we must see, too, that there is sufficient variety, and that the meals come 
at the right times and are not unduly hurried. A different diet, with a different proportion, for example, 
of meat is needed at different ages; but throughout there must be a sufficiency of wholesome sweet food, 
unless natural cravings are to be forced to find satisfaction in unwholesome ways, and habits of self- 
indulgence fostered that, under other forms, will last into later life. 

(Clothing: Clothing is another matter in which the school must insist on the observance of certain 
rules. It must be warm, light, and porous, and give the utmost freedom of movement; and while ex- 
ternal appearance is by no means unimportant, it must not be allowed to overrule these other consider- 
ations. For girls we require a loose dress with cloth knickers and skirt; and for all active exercise a 
"gymnastic " costume. Woolen underclothing we require for all; and for boys, flannel shirts and collars, 
thick coats, knickCkB, and stockings. And attention to clothes must not be required only for girls;- 
each boy also has to give q certain amount of time and trouble to the cleaning and orderly keeping of 
his clothes, this being tested by regular inspections. 

Personal cleanliness and dormatory inspection : To turn next to cleanliness of body. This must be 
held to mean more than the N Washing of face and hands, with a warm bath once a week. With us a boy 
has a cold “ tub 1 ’ in the morning, a sponge-down from head to foot every afternoon after games or outdoor 
work, and a thorough wash at bedtime, followed by an inspection to see if head, ears, teeth, hands, 
and feet are properly brushed and washed, until the habit is fixed and he goes upon the “clean " list 
exempt from further inspection. Boys who have many active occupations may not always be outwardly 
of the neatest, but they can be taught none the less to value a cleanliness which is the more real for not 
being only for outward show. No less important is the teaching of respect for bodily function. The need 
of regularity of habit in this respect is as commonly neglected both at home and at school as it is insisted 
upon by the medical profession. It is not enough to give advice; with children it must be made a 
matter of the daily time-table, like meals or lessons, and enforced like these, and so the whole of this 
part of life lifted to a more natural and more wholesome level. 

Length of hours of work: A matter whose importance is more readily admitted is the appointment 
ofthehoureof activity and rest. Above all, enough time must be allotted to sfcep, and no encroachment 
must be allowed upon this time for purposes of study at night; extra time, if wanted, must be taken 
in the early morning, which is easy to healthy boys, especially if, as with us, there is never any class 
work before breakfast. Next to this all-important question o) sleep is that of the duration of the hours 
of brain work. The greater the demand made on the brain, the shorter must the period be, whereas 
a drawing or carpentry lesson or experimental work in the laboratory — in all of which there a^e continual 
changes of position and moments of rest — may last for an hour and a half, or sometimes even longer. For 
most class subjects we regard 45 minutes as the limit of effective attention in the Middle School, endless 
than this with the younger children. After two lessons at most there is a break long enough to get into 
the open air; and of the five “periods" into which the morning is divided, one is given up to outdoor 
drill, or, in summer, to bathing, so that the brain is not at stretch the whole morning through, In this 
way, and by the alternation of head and hand work throughout the day, as already described, the risk 
of mental overstrain and the dulling effect of long hours.of monotonous work are minimized, though 
still with any time-table there is need of individual -watchfulness to guard against o verappl i cation as 
well as against laziness. 

Fresh air : Freshnessof brain is the first requisite for all headwork that is worth doing, and to insure this 
we must have not only short and Varied hours, but fresh air, too.. Necessarily for all, it is doubly neces- 
sary for children and in all rooms Where brain work is going on. Of all means for efficient ventilation, we 
believe in none so. much as open windows day and night — not opened just enough to produce a draft, 
but wide open, so that it is impossible for the room to get close. or stuffy. It is of course necessary to 
warm the rooms well with open fires; or better, because more thoroughly, with hot water; but all who 





IV. COLLEGE AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 

No type of education is so eagerly sought by the colored people as college education. 
Yet no educational institutions for colored people are so poorly equipped and so inef- 
fectively organized and administered as the majority of those claiming to give college 
education. Howard University is an institution of university proportions, but its widow- 
ment is negligible. Fisk University is genuinely a cbllege according to most of the stand- 
ards, but its endowment Is not sufficient. Atlanta University, Meharry Medical College, 
Virginia Union University, Morehou^fe College, Bishop College, Lincoln University, Bene- 
dict College, Talladega College, Tougaloo College, Knoxville College, Shaw University, 
Claflin College, and a few others are offering instruction of college grade, but the number 
of college students in most of these institutions is not more than io per cent of the 
total enrollment and they are therefore compelled to devote the major portion of their 
resources to secondary education. 

It is evident that the welfare of ten million people, whose existence is beset with 
so many perplexing problems, requires the best education of all types that society can 
provide. If college education is of value to any group, surely it is to those who are to 
be the leaders of the colored people. [Only a broad-minded leadership with a thorough 
grasp of human development can understand the peculiar difficulties resulting from the 
close proximity of such vridely varying races as the black and the white people of the 
Southern States. All the wisdom of history is needed to enable the colored teachers 
and religious leaders to realize that the difficulties of the American Negro have been 
experienced wherever diverse races have been compelled to live together, that the 
obstacles confronting the race are not insurmountable, that other peoples have struggled 
through similar trials and have won a place axhong the nations of the earth. More and 
more the leadership of the race is devolving upon its strong and capable n^en and women. 
Sildfressful leadership requires the best lessons of economics, sociology! and education. 
Without such leadership for both the white and colored peoples, race problems will 
multiply an(f increase in perplexity and menace to the Nation. The, race must have 
physicians with real skill and the spirit of service to lead against the insanitary con- 
ditions that are threatening not only the colored people but also their white neighbors. 
The Negroes must have religious teachers who can relate religion to individual morals 
and to the common activities of th?" community. They must have teachers of sec* 
ondary schools who have had college training in the modem sciences and in the 
historical development of civilization. * 

In their eagerness for college education many of the colored institutions have multi- 
plied the number of so-called college departments, not only to the injury of other divisions 
of the schools, bnt also to the serious limitation of real college education. Many of them* 
kre endeavoring tp maintain college classes for less than 5 per cent of theif enrollment 
when the number of teachers is not sufficient to instruct the elementary and secondary t 
classes. In one school visited, large elementary grades were beinjf taught by pupil* 
teachers, while one weil-tmihed teacher was giving the recitation period to the instrue- 
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tion cf- one pupil in the Greek language. ' The principal of another school with about 
300 pupils in the eight elementary grades, 100 pupils in the four secondary classes, 
and 20 pupils in college subjects, assigned five teachers to the elementary . classes, 
six to the secondary and college, one to industries, one to music, one to commercial 
subjects, and three to the boarding department. In order to mainta i n the college classes, 
he substituted instruction in music, science, and elementary subjects for the industrial 
classes in the main Industrial building and sacrificed efficiency both in the elementary 
and secondary grades. JHis defense for all this was: "My 35 girls and boys of our 
college department the present year are worth more than 500 unbaked fellows of the 
ordinary normal course. ” v 

. The duplication erf college departments is increased not only by the personal ambi- 
tion of school presidents but also by the desire of different denominations to have the 
pupils of their church attend their own colleges. So far as the grade, of the work is 
indicated by the names of the institutions, duplications in the efforts to do.jcollege work 
maybe &en in the location of two or more so-called colleges for Negroes in Selma, Ala.; 
Little Rock, Ark.; Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, La.; Holly Springs and Jackson, Miss.; 
Gteensboro, N. C.; Columbia and Orangeburg, S. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Austin, Marshall, 
and; Waco, Tex. 

v The colleges have been further handicapped by the tenacity with wjnch they have 
chnig to the ylass i ca l form of the curriculum. They have (iad an almost fatalistic belief 
not only in the powers of the college, but in the Latin and Greek features of the coarse. 
The majority of them seem to have more interest in the traditional forms of education 
than in adaption to the needs of their pupils and their community. Ingenuously some 
qf their leaders have been urging secondary schools to prepare their pupils for college 
rather than for life. In all this, to be sure, they are followin g in the footsteps of the 
schools for white people. It is only within^the past few years that educational leaders 
of the county have begun to realize that the college curriculum is to be adapted to the 
negia of the students; that college activities are subject* to the tests of service to the 
community in exactly the same degree, as any other activity that seeks social support. 
There- is no doubt that many of .these institution' will respond to the test when the 
educational leaders of the race fully understand the educational trend. 

; vlt is not to.be understood that the colleges have not made a valuable contribution 
to the: ^welfare of the .colored people and of the South. The early founders of t hes e 
institutions were men and women of high ideals whose daily life gave to. the freedmen a 
mote predate heritage than any^type of curriculum could possibly provide. With such 
teachers,^ educational feigns, areof . comparatively little importance. These nople men 
and women were building according to the time in which they were living. ' The early 
American colleges had- definitely prescribed courses of a highly claw ricai type. In out-, 
.luring the evolution of the university, Dr.'S. P. Capen, of the United States Bureau of 
Bdttetuje, has said:*; ^ ' v 

. ^ t he origin of the college to the foondsdocr of tho grad uat^'schpc^ts the' college curriculum, 

aterihonr the development of septets oounttfarKdenc* ani' fngmeeri _ J had uadc * hut alight 

Afewny tojt^ timo^dme. Q^fant hetweeu txrtmin 

$ - y fa mst^. tytwccn n modem ted an andtnt language orbetween two elementary sciences, were 
..^vv'Wyliitioddced. In general, however, the college programof aturiio wire ffitei and dtfimte Centering 
a core of Latin, Greek, an* mathematics. 
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Such was the curriculum adopted by the early Negro colleges, and their limited 
income and teaching force have made it almost impossible for the majority of them to 
introduce the nfcwer college courses, as their value has become recognized by modem 
educators. 

STANDARDS OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, 


In order to determine the status of the colored schools attempting college work, 
it is necessary to outline the present standards of the American college. , These standards 
have been variously defined by different organizations. Among the more generally 
recognized requirements are those outlined by the Carnegie Foundation, the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, and the Iowa State Legislature requirements of 1912 
and 1916. The^ following outline presents these standards as defined by three of the 
organizations named : 

STANDARD RBQUTRBMBNTS FOR AMERICAN COLLEGES. » 


7 * 

Cameo* Foundation for the 
Adonsurmmt of Jekchmf 
(Sew York). 

Norik Central Association of 
Colleges and Sc ( ondary 
Schools. 

Iowa State rofmiremmts, sqi6. 

Course 

Four years. . . 

Four yean, broad cur- 
riculum scientific 

spirit, and conserrat- 
ism in granting de- 
gree#. 

Same aa North Central. 

'■'9 

a 

9 


Teachers w. 

Hirh schoUnhio . 

Graduation from equiv- 
alent college, M. A. 

Graduation stand- 

ard college with equiv- 
alent of Ph. D. 


* • * • • • - * 

Entrance 

tfot less than 14 units. . . 

Not less than 14 units. . . 

xao semester .tasss 

Library and laboratory 
sufficient to illustrate 
courses. 

Four-year ♦ secondary 
coarse. 

A 

Graduiptfan 

Equipment 

Sufficient to illustrate 

- • *■ f* 

Library, $15,000, 

. laboratory, $15, 00a 


courses. ** 

Income 

Adequate 

Endowment of $200,000. 

Endowment of $500,000 
or income of $35,000, 



Departments 

Six distinct depart* 
merits with full pro- 
fessor in each. 

* k 

Eight distinct depart- 
ments with a full- 
time professor in each. 

Ten full college profes- 
sorship*. 

Hours per professor 

1 

V 

Maximum 18, 15 recom- 
mended. 

Maximum 16. 



Academy...,. , 

If maintained must be 

* * * 



under separate fac- 
ulty and disc ipline 






It will t>e observed from this table that requirements ^cp<» these outlines agree 

are as follow^: Fotmr years of ogHeg^ work followtog four years pt $eoondory~Wk; ft tub* 
imum of 14 sjmts'bf secondary subject or the completion ®f 14 courses each of which 
shall include fomir or five hours a for a full year ; the imtruction to be gi ven by teach* 
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era whose preparation is higher than that of the department in which they are working; 
at least six departments or professorships with one professor giving full time to each de- 
partment; the income to be sufficient to maint ai n professors of scholarship and to supply 
adequate library and laboratory facilities. To these, the Southern Association and the 
Carnegie Foundation add the recommendation that the maintenance of a preparatory 
department is not desirable and in no case should it be under the same faculty and dis- 
cipline as the college. These standards are the minimum requirements of an American 
college. Those of the. North Central Association are more rigid and comprehensive than * 
those outlined above. In 1912 Iowa surpassed even the North Central requirements, and 
in 1916 this State further raised the standards. 

The present tendency is undoubtedly to make the college a strong institution with 
ample facilities for effective work. With this tendency is a demand that the curriculum 
shall be broadened 'to give more emphasis to the great sciences of modem times both in • 
the entrance requirements and in the college course. The traditional two years of Latin 
and Greek are not regarded as essential except to those preparing for literary pursuits. 

In some, of the especially progressive institutions, no foreign language is required either 
for entrance or for graduation. The University of California is one of the most promi- 
nent examples of freedom from foreign languages. Similarly higher mathematics are not 
so much emphasized in the college curriculum. Calculus, analytical geometry, and trigo- 
nometry are being limited to the scientific and engineering courses.' Among the subjects 
that are receiving increasing recognition are the physical sciences, economics, sociology, 
history, and teacher-training subjects. 

Probably the most marked changes in the American collegt? have been in the broad- 
ening; of the entrance requirements. As long as the chief emphasis in the college course 
was' uffca Latin, Greek, and mathematics, the entrance requirements also placed great 
stress upon these subjects. Taking the unit of measure to be a year of high-school work 
of 36 to 40 weeks, for four or five periods a week, the 9 prescribed units for entrance 
were: Latin, 3; Greek, 2 or 3; and mathematics, 2 or 3. The prescription of the National 
Education^ Association is, however: English, 3; foreign language, 2; mathematics, 2; 
history ahd sodal science, 1 ; and natural science, 1. The more recent movements 
recognize that one year of instruction in the natural sciences and one year in the social 
sciences Is entirely too little in which to give the secondary pupil an adequate knowl- 
edge of the physical and social forces which control human society. The most modern 
cM|tge in secondary courses is, therefore, the substitution of social and physical science for 
some of the foreign languages dr mathematics. 



STANDARDS OF COLLEGES FOR NEGROES*' 

\ ^ , 

Hardly a colored college meets the standards sat by the Carnegie Foundation and 
the North Central Association. The indi viduaJreports in the second volume indicate the 
done by each institution. The following table of institutions 
cla ssi fi ed according to the characterization given them in the individual school report 
^ Ai ble W comparison of ' these schools with the standards 6f American colleges 

^ {’K f i ib H ' . . / , . 

* 1 I*' it - \ > * 
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Quracterizatioo and name of collect. 


Support. 


All collects., 


“Colleges” < 

Fisk University j Independent. 

Howard University Federal 

Meharry Medical School I Independent. 

J “ Secondary and college**.* 

Atlanta University 

Benedict College 

Bishop College 

Claflin College 

Knoxville College 

Lincoln University 

Morehouse College. 

Biorgan College 

Shaw University 

Talladega College 

Tougaloo College 

Wilberforce University 

Wilberforce Combined Normal and In- 
dustrial Department. ' 

Wiley College ? 

Virginia Union University 


Independent 

Baptist 

do 

Methodist 

United Presbyterian. 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 

Methodist 

Baptist 

Congregational 

... .do 

A.M. E 

State 


| Methodist., 
Baptist 


cU**.. 

Ilcge. 


“ College subject j 
Arkansas Baptist Coll< 

Biddle University 

Dark University 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
College for Negroes. 

Lane College . . ! 

Livingstone Allege 

Morris Brown Ui&ersity 

New Orleans College 

Paine College . 


Paul Quinn College 

Philander Smith College. 

Rust College ^ . 

Sam Houston College 

Straight College. . .. 

TiUotxra College 


Baptist 

Presbyterian, 

Methodist 

Land -grant. . . 


C. M. E 

A M. E. Z 

A. M. E 

Methodist 

M. E. South.. .. 

A. M. E 

Methodist 

... .do 

... ..do 

Congregational . 

. . . .do 


Collect 

fUtcments. 

. Prcrfea* 
■tonal, 

*,643 

994 

723 

97* 

188 


534 

467 


505 

675 

33 

44 


45 


4* 


26 


30 


u° 


1 49 


26 


*4 

33 

45 


20 


65 


40 


38 


5* 


246 


*3 


23 


3* 


13 


* 


ID' 


*7 


10 

9 

9 


.14 


*3 


3 l 

, 

18 


11 


18 





Other 

statements. 


10,089 

717 

3 X 7 

400 


4,789 

54* 

46 a 

3*9 

788 

*97 

86 

346 

55 

I7 I 

S *6 

4*4 

12S 

191 

346 

304 

4,583 

3 <*> 

185 

*7* 

333 

aoS 

'*74 

498 

*73 
. 400 
1 88 
359 

* 567 


1 Includes il itadcnta tram Spctman Seminary. 


Under a liberal interpretation of college work, only 33 of the 653 private and State 
schopls for colored people are teaching any subjects of college grade. Of the 12,726 
pupils in total attendance oiU these instititions, only 1,643 are studying college subjects 
and 994 are in professional classes. The remaining 10,089 pupils are in* the elementary, 
and secondary grades. 

In reply to a questionnaire sent to ail the Northern colleges, .66 reported a. total 
of; 430 Negro students of college or university grade. Of these 309 were, in. college, 86 
dental, cuad pharmaceutical courses; ip were theological schools ; 
in law courses; and 7 in veterinary medicine. It is probable that the total nunaber^ 
of students in northern institutions is, at least 500. 
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Only three institutions, Howard University, Fisk University, and Meharry Medical 
College, have stqdent bodies, teaching force and equipment, and income sufficient to 
warrant the charaaerization of “college.” Nearly half , of the college students and 
practically all of the professional students are in these institutons. 

The 15 institutions characterized as “secondary and college” represent a wide 
variation in the essentials i>f college work. They are thus grouped because all of them 
have a comparatively small college enrollment and the majority of them maintain 
elementary and secondary classes forming 90 per cent of their total enrollment. With 
one or two exceptions they are limited in both teaching force and equipment, ^/ith 
all their limitations, however, a number of these institutions are maintaining satis- 
factory entrance requirements and insisting on thoroughness in work. 

The 1 5 institutions offering college subjects are schools of elementary and secondary 
grade whose ‘teaching force make it posable to prdVide instruction in a few college 
subjects. They have neither the equipment nor the teachers to maintain college classes. 

Even in the first two groups, which are characterized as schools of “college” and 
of “secondary and college” grade, there is hardly an institution which satisfies the full 
requirements of the American college. All but one are compelled by the present con- 
dition of secondary schools to maintain large preparatory departments. While these • 
department? take a large proportion of the time and energy of the institution they are 
essential to the development of the colored people and it is therefore better that the 
college work be postponed in most of the institutions until the Secondary department 
is developed and a separate faculty can be maintained. There are but four of the 17 
colleges of these two groups wtoose faculties are sufficiently large to do justice to their 
prepatatory departments and at the same time meet the standard requirement of six col- 
lege departments with a full-time professor. In some of the remaining institutions the 
dibit to m ai nt ai n both a college and a secondary department with the small faculties 
available limits the opportunities not only of the large enrollment of secondary students 
but also of the college department. Only four institutions, whose faculties satisfy 
the standard requirement, are able to offer provision for a broad choice of electives. The 
courte is particularly narrow in some of the schodls whose secondary and college faculties 
include only seven or eight teachers. It is undoubtedly wasteful to offer college work 
with only five or six teachers who must divide their time between secoi^ary and college 
classes. 

In addition to the handicap imposed by the srpalt faculty, the college courses of 
the majority have not developed sufficiently in accordance with modem standards. 
A few allow the substitution of French or German for Greek, but practically all require 
Latin and two or three years of advanced mathematics. Within the past three years 
the FrecdmanVAid Society has abolished the teaching of Greek in all but one of its 
schools, " Very fear liave either the teachers or the laboratories to maintain adequate 
^4% tea la the physical sc ie nces. Though economics has been introduced into the cur- 
itauhiifl ojf a feiv Of >fietn, the study erf social conditions has made comparatively little • 

. headway P- tIlfe m i n i m um of $g,od$ tin library and $5,000 for laboratory 

equipment be applied, there are but four instiAitioiSS whose equipment fulfilU tbe re- 
qmrcment, * 
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The standard requirement whiefa is met by most of the institutions is. the catalogue 
statement of 14 units for entrance. In the effort to secure students, however, some 
v of the institutions do not ext&rce these requirements. In view of the fact that so many 
of the secondary schools are. poorly supported and loosely managed private institutions, 
the only satisfactory way of admitting pupils must, for some time to come, be through 
written examination. The only alternative is to assign to a member of the faculty 
* the duty of obtaining a first h&nd rating of the larger secondary schools from which 
students are drawn. With the exception of a few institutions, there does not appear 
to be any hope of immediate relief from the strtiggle which the schools are making to 
^ maintain college departments. Only 10 of them have total incomes of over $20,000, 
excluding board and tuition. This amount is exceedingly Small when it is remembered 
that in addition to the budget of the college it must cover the expenses of administra* 
tion and maintenance of large secondary and sometimes even elementary departments. 


NEED AND DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGES. 


It is apparent th$t the present condition of college education in colored schools b 
most unsatisfactory. There is a growing conviction among the colored people and 
their friends that some way out must be discovered. In a strong appeal for cooperation 
to eliminate duplication and to combine in the advocacy of at least one well-equipped 
college, Nathan B.‘ Young, the president of the National Association of Teachers In 
Colored Schools, recently spoke to that association as follows: 

Here Is an inviting task for those of us who are directly responsible for the educational uplift of 
the Negro to supply the promoters and managers »f these foundations with the' information necessary 
to convince them of the wisdom of this new departure. For once let us by aside solicitation and even 
solicitude for our own educational enterprises in the interest of this larger educational enterprise— one 
that prophesies so much not only for the quickened life of our own institutions but also for the pmi 
educations! project upon which we are all at work. 


The . first condition of success in t^is undertaking is -that every institution shall 
resolve to adapt its plans to the needs of its pupils with full consideration for their 
previous training and their future possibilities. Every school should consider its income, 
its plant, and its teaching force in determining the grade of work to be undertaken. 
Above all, every institution should realize that success andBjfror jmd human service 
are not necessarily attained through a college depai^^pt nor eWn through an industrial 
or agricultural plant. 

There are many difficulties in determining the college departments that are now 
re&dy for further development. The present geographical distribution of colored 
colleges, real and nominal, is the result of many forces. As in the case of the white 
institutions, the cities with their railroad facilities have attracted the lqrger Schools* 
Police protection was also a factor in the early days. Denominational demands have 
added much to duplication of effort in this respect*. The most striking illustration of 
this is the multiplication of facilities in Atlanta, Ga. Beginning with Atlanta Unt 


versity in 18^67, one school after another was founded in this city until how there sue 
five large institutions* Clark University was founded in 1870 by the Noitbpm Methodist 
Church; Spelm&n Seminary was begun in 1881; Monis Brown University Was opened 
in 1885, and Morehouse College was moved to Atlanta in 1890. 


1 
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Any program for the development of colleges must undoubtedly consider denomina- 
tional interests. The substantial contribution of the denominations to education consti- 
tutes a right to consideration in determining policies. It would be unfortunate, how- 
ever, to i encourage this denominational interest in a duplication that makes for a 
low-grade and ineffective education. Sound policy for the colored schools, as for the 
white institutions, demands that the ultimate principle underlying the distribution of 
educational institutions shall be the welfare of all the people rather than the advance- 
ment of any one denomination. So far as denominational interest is to be considered, 
the following table shows the large prtf|x>rtions which the Baptists and the various kinds 
of Methodists form of all church members in the colored churches: 

PROPORTION OP BAPTISTS AND MSTHODISTS OP ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


SULc. 


United States 

The South . . . 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District of Colombia 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana . . . 

Maryland 

Ulaialppt... 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Smith Carolina 

Tet m cm cc 

Texas 

Virginia. ,...* 

* WertVlrginia 


9.827.763 


8,749.427 


ToUl Negro 
population. 


3. 685. 097 


3.375. 546 


908, 98a 

442,89* 

3 l i >81 

94 v 446 

308,669 
176,987 
361, 656 
713.874 
»3>, *5° 

009,487 

697.843 
137,612 

835.843 
473, 

690,049 

671,096 

64,173 


843 3> 

ott-"! 


Church carom uni cants or members. 1 


All denomi- 
nations. 


397, 178 
146, 319 
10,583 

46,240 
103,678 
507, 005 

116.918 

183. 918 

71, 797 

358,708 

•83, 707 
29.115 

J94.149 
172,867 
237, 03a 
307,374 
14,949 


Baptists. 


I 


Number. 


2.35^789 


2, I98, O78 


275.358 

94,464 

7<>7 

30.392 

54,109 
342, 154 
77.487 
134, 163 
19, 193 
243.603 
i 6 5. 503 
17,102 

219, 841 

97 ,ooj 
146, 158 
370,319 
10, 63a 


Per 

cent. 


63- 9 


63. 1 


69-3 

64 6 

« 7 
65.7 

ft* 

66.3 

73. 3 

36. 7 

67.9 

Si 

ft: 

87.9 
71. 1 


Methodists. 


Number. 


1, 183, 13* 


1,051,973 


“1,571 

47,449 

7,982 
8,8.3 
47, 201 
138, 102 
31,154 
41, 748 
46,338 
110,465 

96,465 

10,841 
162, 143 
64,11a 
72,848 

30,49* 

4,248 


Per 

cent. 


32. I 


a& 1 
33-4 
74-6 

19.1 
44-7 
3i- 2 
26, 6 
23.5 

3<x 8 
34*0 
37- a 

41. 1 

37* 1 
33.x 

9-9 

a&4 


Others. 


Number. 


148,177 


125, 496 


10,349 

4,406 

894 

7,044 
4,368 
6, 749 
8, 377 
10,007 
6,266 
4,604 
31,739 
1,173 
is, 165 
•n,753 
8, 026 
6,663 
' 79 


Per 

cent. 


40 


3*1 


3 . 6 

it: 

15-a 

4*1 

*'3 

7-t 

5-4 

1.9 

i*3 

7*7 

4.0 

3*1 

68 

3*5 

• a. s 

*5 


1 1910 cento*. 


* United Sutet centos of religious denominations, 1904. 



It is a remarkable testimony to the altruistic interest of the denominations with 
a small colored membership that they have contributed so liberally to the education 
of theNegro race. Such a spirit should, so far as possible, be represented in any plans 
for college work. A most desirable form of codpegation in the encouragement of college 
education- wpild *be the appofatnfent of a committee/ representing the various denom- 
inations, to consider the wise distribution of colleges. Such a committee would require 
a broad vision of the needs of the colored people. , Its interpretation of these needs 
itoldtt made in the Hghtaf the fundamental trends in educational policy and with 
ttal mgardf c?tbemtere& , < 

• 'S . - r • t / • ' 
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For the g uidance of such a co mmi ttee it has been thought wise to suggest in a general 
way the geographical distribution of institutions that should be helped 'to maintain 
the various grades of college work. In determining the position of each institution 
dt« considerati on has been given to its present facilities and support, the Negrb popu- 
lation in its territory, the number of secondary schools supplying pupils, and the de- 
nominational demand for educational recognition. Map 3 shows the suggested distribu- 
tion of three types of colored institutions on the basis of ability to do various grades 
of college work. 

The suggestion offered by the map is that all agencies should cooperate in the de- 
velopment of two institutions of university grade. There is a striking unanimity 
In the conviction that Howard University at Washington, D. C., and Fisk University 
at Nashville, Term., are the two institutions which have the qualifications for further 
development as universities. Howard University is already of university proportions. 
In plant and support it surpasses all other institutions of college grade. Its location 
at the national capital and its dose relation to the national government-make possible 
the use of extensive government resources to illustrate and to extend class instruction. 
The location, ideals, and facilities of Fisk University also make possible its develop- 
ment as a university. The strategic character of the location is in its proximity to 
all the so- calle d “black belts” of Negroes and in the progressive educational ideals 
of the large white institutions of Nashville with which Fisk maintairis friendly relations. 
Such advantages are most vital not only to the development of a sympathetic appreci- 
ation df the problems of the masses of the colored people in the South, but also to the 
formation of a cooperative relationship with the progressive southern people in the 
improvement of the condition of the colored race. 

The second group of institutions indicated on the map comprise those whose facilities 
and location are favorable to their maintenance as first-class colleges. The suggestion 
of the map for this group is that one college shall be located at Richmond, Va. ; one at 
Atlanta, Ga.; and one at Marshall, Tex- There is comparatively little room for a 
difference of opinion as to the desirability of a strong college at each of these placed. 
Vir ginia Union University and Hartshorn College in Virginia are already maintaining 
high standards of scholarship. With the increase in teaching force and facilities and 
with better adaptation of their courses to progressive id^s in education, these two 
institutions could care for the college students of their section. The multiplicity of 
college departments in Atlanta, Ga., has already been described. This unfortunate 
condition should be remedied by cooperation among the five institutions in the effort 
to develop one real college. A suggestion for the method of this cooperation may be 
found in the Toronto University plan. This plan provides for a ^deration of Several 
institutions in offering college work. White there are many difficulties in the way of 
such federation of the Atlanta institutions, it is perfectly feasible to find several points 
at which cooperation cquld begin. Three of the institutions have already engaged 
in some form of exchanges. In Marshall, Tex., there are two institutions of good stand- 
ing- lt ought not to Se difficult to work out a codperation of activities of these two 
schools that would result in first-class instruction erf college grade and in the financial 
support which sui^h work wbuld merit 
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In view of the admission of colored students to the colleges of the Northern States, the 
problem of the colored colleges in these States has not seemed to demand the same con- 
sideration as those of the South. Lincoln University near Philadelphia and Wilberforce 
University in southwestern Ohio have facilities for college work. Their students are 
drawn from many States. Lincoln University has considerable endowment and a schol- 
arly faculty. Wilberforce University is administered in three divisions. The “State 
department" maintained by the State is well managed. The,* other divisions are main- 
tained by the African Methodist Episcopal Church and their administration is hampered 
by church politics. 

The third group of schools shown on the map comprises those that should be developed 
into junior colleges or institutions doing two years of college work. A number of them are 
already offering courses of this grade, but all of them are in need of more equipment and 
larger - income. These institutions should make generous provision for teacher-training 
courses both in their secondary and college classes. They should also plan their courses 
so that all their pupils shall acquire a correct and* sympathetic appreciation of rural and 
industrial conditions of the Negro race: The°following facts and comments on each 
State are offered for the assistance of educational boards and institutional trustees who 
desire to give further consideration to the college possibilities for Negroes. The arrange- 
ment of the States is geographical so that the facts for adjoining states may be together. 

'Maryland and Delaware . — The combined Negrojjopulation of these States in 1910 was 
*263,431 ; the number of secondary pupils is approximately i r ioo; the Methodists form 
about 70 per cent of the total church membership. Morgan College owned by the Metho- 
dist Church is the only institution with any possibility of college classes in these Stages. 
It enrolls 128 pupils above the elementary grades, of whom less than 40 are in college 
classes. Of the pupils reporting home address, 51 were from Baltimore, 46 from other 
parts of Maryland, and 32 from otherBtates. These facts indicate the wisdom of develop- 
ing this institution as a junior college emphasizing teacher-training for the States of Mary- 
land and Delaware. Its close proximity to Howard University, Virginia Union and Lin- 
coln University near Philadelphia preclude work above that of the junior college for 9ome 
time to come. % 

Virginia . — The Negro population of this 'State in 1910 was 671,096; the number of 
secondary pupils was 2,683; the Baptists form 88 per cent of the total church^ne mber- 
ship and the Methodists 10 per cent. .Virginia Union University for young men and 
Hartshorn College for young women are the only institutions with possibilities for college 
classes in Virginia. Virginia Union enrolls 220students aboveelementary grade, of/whom 5 j 
are in college and 24 in ministerial classes. Of the pupils reportinjdiome address, 46 are 
from Richmond, 125 from other parts of Virginia and 76 from othV States. The facili- 
ties and location of this institution indicated# e desirability of maintaining the full college 
course which shaU include real emphasis onueacher-traiMng. ^ 

North Carolina . — The Negro population of this State in 1910 was 697,843 ; the number 
of secondary pupils was 1,385; the Baptists form about 60 per cent of, the total church 
membership and the Methodists about 35 per cent. Shaw University, Livingstone Col- 
lege, and/Biddle University have facilities for work df junior college grade. These 
three institutions enroll 485 pupils above the elementary grades, of whom 63 are in college 
46027°— Bull. S8— 17 -6 / ^ \ 
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classes and about 50 are studying theological or medical subjects. Of the pupils report- 
ing home address 1 28 are from the towns in .which the schools are located, 310 from other j 

parts of North Carolina and 178 from other States: 

South Carolina . — The Negro population of thisStatein 1910 was 835,843; the number 
of secondary pupils was 1,468; the Baptists form about 56 per cent of the total church 
membership and the Methodists about 40 per cent. Benedict and Claflin colleges have 1 

facilities to offer work of junior college grade. These two institutions enroll 470 pupils 
above elementary grades of whom 71 are in college classes. Of those reporting home 
address 79 were from the towns in which the schools are located, 249 from other parts of 
the State, and 41 from other States. . 

Georgia . — The Negro population of this State in 1910 was' 1,176,987; the number 
of secondary pupils was 2,278; the Baptists form about 67 per cent of the total church J 

• membership and the Methodists about 31 per cent. There are five large institutions in 
the city of Atlanta jand Paine College in Augusta which have facilities to offer work of 
junior college grade. In view of the' geographical importance of the city of Atlanta 
and the extensive facilities concentrated there, it seems desirable that the cooperation 
described in discussing the map should be effected. These institutions enroll 1 ,080 
pupils above the elementary grades, of whom 149 are in college classes and 80 in theo- < 

logical classes. Of the pupils reporting home address, 565 live in the towns in which the 
schools are located, 441 are from other parts of the State, and 221 from other States. 

Florida . — The Negro population of this State in 1910 was 308,669; the number of 
secondary pupils was 492; the Baptists form about 51 per cent of the total church mem- 
bership and the Methodists about 45 per cent. The Florida Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College for Negroes is the only institution which has facilities to offer instruction of 
junior college grade. As the main purpose of the institution is to teach agriculture 
and trades, only a limited number of college subjects can be taught. The enrollment 
above elementary grades, is 160, of whom are studying college subjects. Of those 
reporting home address, 8 are from Tallahassee, 140 from other parts of Florida, and 12 * 
from other States. 4 * 

y Alabama . — The Negro population of this State in 1910 was 908,282; the number 
of secondary pupils was 1,998; the Baptists form about 69 per cent of 'he total church 
membership and the Methodists about 28 per cent. Talladega College is the only 
institution with facilities for work of junior college grade. The enrollment above the 
elementary grades is 179, of whom 45 are in college and 10 in theological classes. 

Of those reporting home address, 36 are from Talledega, 86 from other parts of the State, 
and 57 from other States. 

Mississippi . — The Negro population of this State in 1910 was 1,009,487; the , 

number of secondary pupils was 934 ; the Baptists form about 68 per cent of the total 
church membership and the Methodists about 30 per cent. Tougaloo College and Rust 
College are the only institutions with facilities to offer work of junior college grade. The 
enrollment of these schools above the elementary grades is 237, of whom 28 are in college 
classes. Of those reporting home address, 34 are from the places in which the schools 
are k)Cated r 154 are from other parts of the State, and 30 from other States. 


4 i~ l I^ysds 4 am . — The Negro population of this State in 1910 was 713,874; the number 
of secondary pupils was 68?; the Baptists form about 72 per cent of the total church 
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membership and the Methodists about 22 per cent. Straight College and New Orleans 
College are the only institutions able to offer work of junior college grade. Leland 
University is temporarily dosed, but will soon be opened in another part of the State. 
The enrollment of these two schools above the elementaryjfcrades is 324, of whom 20 
are in college classes. Of the pupils reporting home address, 215 are from New Orleans, 
95 from other parts of the State, and 38 from other States. It seems very desirable 
that New Orleans College should be moved out of the city of New Orleans to some other 
part,of Louisiana. ‘ » 

Texas. — The Negro population of this State in 1910 was 690,049; the number of 
secondary pupils was 2,155; the Baptists form about 64 per cent of the total church 
membership and the Methodists about 32 per cent. There are now two schools of junior 
college grade at Marshall, two at Austin, and one at Waco. The combined attendance 
of these schools above the elementary grades is 674, of whom 129 are in college classes. 
Of those reporting home address, 131 are from the* towns in which the schools are located, 
442 from other parts of the State, and 109 from other States. In view of the number 
of secondary pupils in Texas, it seems desirable that there should be one institution of 
college grade in that State. As Marshall is near the center of the colored population 
of the State and the work of the two institutions at that place is fairly well developed, 
sound policy requires that these two institutions cooperate to develop one first-class 
college. 

Arkansas.— The Negro population of this State in 1910 was 442,891; the number 
of secondary pupils was about 825; the Baptists form about 65 per cent of the total 
church membership and the Methodists about 33 per Amt. Arkansas Baptist College and 
Philander Smith College have facilities to offer work of junior college grade. The enroll- 
ment of these two institutions above th elementary grades is 303, of whom 52 are study- 
ing college subjects. Of those reporting home address, 80 are from Little Rock, 186 
from other parts of the Stdt^ and 37 from other States. In view of the proximity of 
colorec^pupils of this State touiie college facilities at Marshall, Tex., and in view of the 
limited facilities of Arkansas BSpti^t and Philander Smith Colleges, it seems' clear that 
these two institutions should not try to do more than junior college work, with large 
emphasis on teacher training and preparation for rural life. 

Tennessee . — The Negro population of thisState in 1916 was 473,088; the number of 
secondary pupils was about 1 ,764 ; the Baptists form about 56 per cent of the total church 
membership and the Methodists about 37 per cent. The possibilities of Fisk University 
have been fully discussed in connection with the map. Knoxville College has facilities 
for junior college work, and Lane \College is endeavoring to reach the same standard. 
\The enrollment of the last two institutions above the elementary grades is 219, of whom 
40 are in college classes. Of those reporting home address, 48 are from the cities in 
which the schools are located, 65 are from other parts of Tennessee, and 176 are from 
other States. The large out-of-State attendance is due to the wide influ&ce of Knoxville 
College through the United Presbyterian schools. 

professional courses. 

Tfee Standards of professional training are so involved with the development W 
colleges that for fcdlhe tittle to &©me the professional training of Coloffed people must Be 
carried dn largely ^connection V?ith college and secondary work. The &teSty of good 
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teachers, the great need for increased library and laboratory facilities, and the small 
enrollments in all institutions of higher learning for colored people, render the chances 
of the development of strong professional schools better where they are affiliated with 
schools of collegiate* or university grade. 

At present fewer than .10 institutions for colored people offer professional courses 
with teaching force and equipment separate from their academic departments. The 
majority of these are affiliated with colleges. Howard University has medical, law, 
and theological departments with considerable equipment and full quotas of students 
in each department. Meharry Medical College has a large student body and a 
valuable plant. The theological faculty of Lincoln University is composed of well- 
educated men and the number of students is fair. Gammon Theological Seminary* 
at Clark University, is a well-endowed institution owned by the Methodist Episcopal 
denomination. The teaching force and equipment are adequate, but the number 
of students. Is not large. Bishop Payne Divinity 'School of the Protestant Episcopal 
denomination has a scholarly faculty, but a small number of students. Tuskegee 
Institute maintains a department for the instruction of rural ministers. The instruc- 
tion is effective and practical. The attendance is good, but the preparation of the 
pupils is meager. Talladega College provides a separate building for the Theological 
Seminary, and its teaching force is separate, but the number of students is small. Payne 
Theological Seminary, of Wilberforce University, is incorporated independently and its 
work is done by its own teachers and in its own building. The management is not 
effective and the number of students is small. While Virginia Union University and 
Morehouse College do not have separate plants for their theological departments, the 
instruction 19 above the ordinary and the number of students is sufficient to make the 
work worth while. Shaw University m a i n t ains a preparatory tkedical course and offers 
instruction to ministerial students. The attendance in both courses is small. The- 
ological teachers are employed at Livingstone College, Biddle University, Paine College, 
aqd Stillman Seminary. \ 

It will be observed from the foregoing statement that a large majority of the 
professional departments are devoted to the training of ministers. Although there are 
openings for'Negro lawyers, they are mostly in the North, and for the present the law 
school at Howard University is sufficient to supply this field. The number of colored 
physicians, according, to the United States Census of 1910, was 3,077; colored dentists 
were 478 in number. Each group is incseasing rapidly. The following table gives the 
number of medical students in the different colleges at the time of this study : 


' 
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^ So long as the medical facilities of Howard University and Meharry Medical College 
jtfenok developed to their greatest possibilities, sound policy dem a n ds that these institu- 
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require a larger medical force than these two institutions can educate. In the meantime, 
-the additional physicians can probably fee educated in the medical schools of the North. 
According to recent statistics of Northern institutions, there are 86 colored students in 
their medical, dental, and pharmaceutical departments. 

The following table shows the provision for theological training for colored 
students 


Theoloeicsl Khooh. 

Gammon Theolpgical Seminary 6 78 

Tuskegee Institute 3 77 

Howard University » 4 73 

Lincoln University 6 ,54 

Wilberfarce University 4 30 

Virginia Union Uni vemty 6 24 

Stillman Institute . . ' 2 21 

Morehouse College y 2 18 

Bishop Payne Divinity School „ 4 15 

Livingstone College . * 3 14 

Talladega £ollege .2 10 

Shaw University .* 2 10 

Paine College 2 9 

Biddle University 2 8 

• Total 48 441 


According to the United States Census there were 17,495 Negro ministers in 1910. 
While there are many Negro ministers of high character and large vision even amoi£ 
those who have but a limited knowledge of books, it is well known that the qualifications 
of a large number of them are very unsatisfactory. The Negroes are relatively more 
dependent on their churches than the white people. The Negro minister has been 
the leader not only in religious affairs but in economic and social activities. Some of the 
most interesting and helpful personalities of the colored people have been unlettered 
preache A who acquired their ideas of life from the cultured white people with whom they 
lived as slaves. Of such was the late Bishop Grant of the African Methodist Church, who 
delighted to tell of his boyhood days in his master's home. The places of these leaders 
are gradually being filled by young colored men who have received their standards from 
a group of Northern teachers of refinement and sterling character. Unfortunately col- 
ored ministers of this type are not yet numerous. 'The need for a better ministry is 
strikingly stated in tjie following words by a colored woman who is prominent in the 
affairs of colored Baptists: 

In great cities like Pittsburgh, Chicago, New York, Washington, and Philadelphia are to be found 
scores of rooms, not large enough to accommodate over 30 or 40 people and with prospects of not hawng 
half that number at any servioe; you will find frosted window panes and signs mi the doors, bearing 
some pretentious name suitable only for churches of large congregations and great prospect of growth. 
Often a front room of a ramshackle residence is turned into the " First Mt. Zion, M or "Tabernacle Baptist 
Church or “Calvary Baptist Church." * * * 

The home of the ignorant preacher is not an example for a backward people, and the influence of the 
churches of dissension and strife is positively demoralizing. This is one of the reasons why we have such ' 
an alarmingly sma^l enrollment of young men in our theological schools.'' The intelligent young Negro 
is simply disgusted and looks with contempt, rather than favor or respect, upon a calling so degraded by 
the willful acts of itr^ejwesentatives. The pulpit should be graced by dean men, and not until such a 
blemingoomes to tu wUl ~^OMne into our own aa a race group, morally and ^Iritudly^ The leaden in 
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the pulpit must be strong enough to be absolutely impartial and just in dealing with flagrant sins. They 
must know books and they must know people. They must be imbued with the spirit and possess an 
abundance of business sense and tact and must be men of vision and sympathy. They must be living 
examples of industry, soberness, cleanliness, and gentility. 

No need for the regeneration of the masses is more urgent than a ministry of this type, and our schools 
add homes are to give us these men. Our chief duty now is to awaken the home and school up to our 
pressing and distressing need and make both institutions realize how utterly impossible it is for us to 
advance without this definite and valuable contribution. 

Conditions call for vigorous action on the part of the colored people and their friends. 
The present attendance of fewer than 500 students in the religious training departments 
of the colored schools is not sufficient. The number of schools offering religious train- 
ing should be increased. This will not be done if the increase is to be limited to the 
institutions of college grade. Some schools cf secondary grade should be enlisted in the 
work of preparing mini sters. Even more important than the increase in the output is the 
adaptation of the course of study to fit the ministers to their tasks. The first requisite of 
these schools should be a plan of work that develops character. The most effective way 
to realize this is to insist on the formation of habits of order and punctuality and industry. 
Next to a thorough knowledge of the English Bitoe should be a knowledge of the laws of 
health. For the rural minister there should be an effective course in rural economics and 
a practical knowledge of gardening. For the urban minister there should be a course in 
the economics of industry and in neighborhood work for health and for wholesome 
recreation. * 
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V. PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. 

The develop then t of the Negro race in the United States depends more directly 
on the etementarv school teachers than on any other group. The colored physicians 
and the colored ministers are rendering a valuable service, but the former are insuffi- 
cient in numbers axuTthe latter in education to rival the influence of the teachers. The 
public school teachers are the agents of the government and sooner or later will re- 
ceive the adequate support of the States in their important work. With the awaken- 
ing of public consciousness to a sense of responsibility for colored teachers, their con- 
tribution to the welfare of the Negro race and the South will become a most valuable 


asset of that section. 

With all the possibilities of the colored teachers for the improvement of health 
conditions and for the development of the economic resources of the Southern States, 
teachers’ salaries are pitifully meager and public facilities for teacher- training are negli- 
gible. The salaries of white teaqbers are not adequate, but the colored teachers receive 
only one-half to two-thirds of t^r monthly pay of the white teachers. The seriousness 
of the situation is accurately porfVayed in the following passage from an address 
by one of the educational authorities of the South: ~ 

The meager salaries mean that the white and colored teachers of 80 out of every ioo of the children 
must give most of their time and attention to other means of malyng a living and not to training the 
children. It is well known that the county jailer is usually paid about $150 a year for the board, 
clothing, and other attention he gives to those confined in our jails. A teacher's expenses can hardly 
be less and enable him to be fed and clothed. hut $150 is more than the average annual salary of many 
of the country teachers of the South. Every n^elligcnt, able-bodied man can earn and does earn more 
annually than the wages paid country teachers in any Southern State. 

Of course, these salary figures give only a glimpse at the dearth of efficiency which must neces- 
sarily characterize the work of these teachers who are paid, if board and expenses are deducted, less 
than the commonest day laborers. 


In view of the small remuneration and the lack of training facilities, it is little 
wonder that the majority of the public-school teachers are very poorly prepared. In 
Georgia and Alabama, f< 5 r example, 70 per cent of the colored teachers have temporary 
or emergency certificates representing a schooling of less than eight elementary grades. 

So far as the teachers are trained, they come largely from the private institutions. ' 
The work of the graduates of these schools has been a vital part of educational effort 
in behalf of the Negro. The institutions have not only been better equipped than the 
public schools, but they have been taught by white teachers whose qualifications in- 
cluded real education and a devotion to such essential elements of character as thor- 
oughness, promptness, thrift, industry, and' morality. The work of these white 
teachers has received strong praise from some of the most thoughtful southern educa- 
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tors. The following quotation from the 1907-8 report of Supt. Joynet; of North 
Carolina is an illustration x»f this attitude: 

In 1881 and 1882 I was county superintendent of the Wake County schools, including the Raleigh 
school*. I examined all public-school teachers, and at least 75 per cent of the colored teachers stood 
better examinations then than they have this year in the colored normal schools. Why does it appear 
that the Negro teachers have made 90 little progress in these 25 years? A think the reason is that then 
most of the colored teachers had been educated in Shaw University Augustine Normal School, 

and these schools were then taught mostly by well-qualified white northern teachers. The principal 
of the best colored graded school we had in Raleigh was a highly educate* white northern woman . I 
am informed that all the teachers of the public schools in Charleston, S. C., are white. The Charles- 
ton public schools are considered among the best in the South. I am not advocating this policy, but 
it is a queAiom that is worthy of serious consideration. A great deal of the objection to Negro educa- 
tion arises, I believe, from its defectiveness. All the teachers now employed in these normal schools * 
are graduates of leading colleges, and it hoped by an extension of the course of study and the effi- 
cient instruction required that the pupils will go out far better trained and prepared for teaching 
public schools than in the«gast. The industrial training is fitting the girls for better housekeepers and 
the boys for more careful and intelligent fanning and trucking. * 

In view of the tendency to misunderstanding between the North and the South 
irtflT regard to the education pf the Negro, Supt, Joyner's point of Veiw is significant. 
There is x^o doubt that the northern teachers are endeavoring more and more to develop 
a basis of cooperation with the public authorities and also that the public authorities 
are appreciating the northern teachers for the thoroughness of their educational work 
and their emphasis on character development. 

A number of movements have been initiated within the past 10 years that promise 
an improvement in the teaching methods and teaching force of the public school. Among 
these are the efforts of the State supervisors of Negro schools, now operating in 10 
States; the organization of the county training schools; and the* supervising of rural 
schools % the JeanesFund industrial teachers. The following extract from a circular 
letter seny out by a State superintendent to the county arid city superintendents indi- 
cates the spirit of the movements mentioned above : ^ 

The matter of selecting good teachers for your white schools, while the demand is still greater 
than the supply , is no' doubt much easier than it was 5 or 10 years ago. This is perhaps true by reason 
of the increasing usefulness of our growing public high schools, the greater efforts mitfc by tha normal 
' •chools, the training schpols, the university, the colleges, and summer schools of real purpose. 

When you come to the selection of teachers for your Negro schools, the outlook is not so encouraging. 
8dll the Situation is hot entirely hopeless. Many of the teachers now at work in the Negro schools are 
^ not at aU competent. Consequently the money spent on these schools is spent to small purpose, in 
*npe cases a l most wasted. The result, on the one hand, is very little real service to the Negro, and 
00 the Other, giving the white mas who has not really considered the matter further grounds upon wh ich 
. w> complain of such expenditure of thc.publlc funds. 

^ 7 opy|ll, tfc rc, let me Urge you not to be content to fill your Negro schools with incompetent 
teachers meesly because they are near at hand and easy to get. It is as much your duty and mine to^cc 
to itthtf good, well qualified teachers are put into the Negro schools as it is to supply the rightOtiSi 

Wowa white, school*. Because the management of, these schools is almost entirely " 
In OHT.CQO&fl, because we are in a way guardiansfor the Negro children, ifseems tome we shop 
care in selecting teachers for them. Teachers are in a very real the le 
toCe^and how necemaryit is that these leader* dull possess good character, correct 


itette to help toe ptople^and the best training they can secure to aid them in tea< 
, . sch oo l subjects. Also they should be qualified to teach some industrial subjects, 
v^htlp to thq s t a nd ard of Negro teachers la your county and in the State, 
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A PRACTICE TEACHING. 
Prospective tenders " Learn to do by doing '’ 



* If. DAMNING ’AND MENDING AT HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 

Young women with this training will be able to solve the problem of teaching the Important every- 
day things. /N^ 
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THE WORK, OF THE COLORED TEACHERS. 


As teachers of nearly 2,000,000 children, the teachers in colored schools have a re- 
markable opportunity to influence the 10,000,000 Negroes in the United States. The 
improvement of these masses is of vital importance not only to the Southern States* in 
s which the majority of them are living, but also to the whole country. While the race 

is making commendable progress, the masses are still in dire need of every kind of 
y- education. In the chapter on public schools the appeal for increased facilities was 
based on the amount of illiteracy and the high death rate of the race. The discussion 
of rural education shows both the hopeful progress and the great need of more intelli- 
gence in fanning sections. The presentation of industrial education shows the economic 
weakness of the race and the educational possibilities of hand training. The chapters 
r on secondary and college education emphasize the need of a broad knowledge of human 

. development and the elements essential to the welfare and progress of the race. Ia 
brief, the whole report serves as a background for a proper appreciation of the work of 
I the teacher and, most of all, the work of teachers in elementary schools. 

The statistics of the United States Census and the reports of the State superin- 
l tendents indicate that the number of colored teachers is about 30,000. Assuming that 

every community will provide- teachers for the children between 6 and 14 years of age, 
each of the 30,000 teachers is responsible for about 65 children. Inadequate as this sup- * 
ply of teachers evidently is, and poorly prepared as the t,eacbers are known to be, they 
! occupy the most strategic position of ajl the social groups in any effort to improve the 

masses of the Negroes. The group next in number are the 18,000 ministers, whose work 
\ is hampered both by the poverty of the churches, and the limited education of a large 

j majority of the ministers. The physicians are well- trained men who are rendering a 

* splendid service, but their nuipber, according to United States Census, is only 3,060. 

No teachers in the country have a moge important or difficult work than the colored 
teachers. They have the opportunity to be not only the teachers of youth; they can 
also become the centers of community life. 'They can be not only the guides and coun- 
sellors of the colored people; they can also become their best representatives in all deal- 
ings with the white people. In the upward struggles of a race only 50 years removed \ 
' > from slavery, there is need of teachers with a broad conception of educational aims. 

The teaching of book knowledge is only a small part of the task. There must be the de- 
^ velopment of such habits as industry, thrift, perseverance, and the common virtues so 

- essential to successful living. 

j The character of the work of the Negro teacher was well described by Gen. Arm- 

> I , * strong in his early reports on Hampton Institute. Some of his striking sayings are 

^ here noted: 

* > 

School* are not for brain alone but for the whole man. The teachers should be not mere pedagogues 
but citizens. 

The personal force of the teacher is the main thing. Outfit and apparatus, about which so much fuss 
is made, are secondary. 

To me the end of education for the classroom is more and more clear. It should be straight thinking. 

. 1 Instruction in books is not all of it. 


General deportment, habits of living and of labor, right ideas of life and duty, are taught [at Hamp- 
ton] in order that graduates may be qualified to teach others fffbse important lessons of life. 
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PRESENT FACILITIES. 

* Some measure of the present facilities for training colored teachers may be seen in 
the teachers’ certificates granted by the States. Unfortunately these figures are not 
sufficiently uniform to make f exact comparisons. The experience of Virginia in the 
certification of colored teachers is typical of the more progressive Southern States. 
The following statement, prepared by Arthur D. Wright, State school inspector, is 
significant in ^ number of respects^ 

The real solution of the educational problems o? any people rests largely with the individual teach* 
en, and to expect satisfactory results from the efforts of untrained, poorly trained, or inadequately 
trained teachers is worse than useless. With a teaching force of approximately ‘2,500 Negro teachers, 
an annual supply of at least 500 new teachers each year is needed in order to keep the ranks filled, and 
if we we are to be able to do any real selection in choosing our teaching force, an annual supply of more 
than 500 new teachers is necessary. During the year 1915, to meet the demands of the session 1915-16, 
a total of 854 Negro teachers were licensed. It may be conservatively* estimated that of this number 
at least 400 had held certificates of some sort and taught school the previous year, and certainly another 
hundred who were licensed either did not teach at all or taught outside of Virginia. Thus we would 
have a net addition to our Negro teaching force of not over 354 new teachers to fill a demand for not less 
than 500. The inevitable result is th$ annual issuance of many “emergency" certificates. 

Of the 854 teachers licensed, 377' were admitted on diplomas from recognized institutions and 477 
passed examinations given by the State. The 477 who passed constituted only 36 per cent of the total 
who took the examination. Only 38 received first-grade certificates, 169 were second grade, and 380 
were third grade. The appalling number of failures and the low grade of the majority of the certificates 
can mean but one thing— the inadequacy of the preparation of the applicants. This inadequacy of 
preparation is fundamental, reaching down into the elementary schools. How, then, with inadequate 
elementary schools, or at least schools taught by inadequately prepared teachers, can we hope to im- 
prove our class of teachers? A careful survey of the situation points to but two sources from which 
relief may be expected— a greater number of publicly supported agencies for teacher training and a 
closer cooperation between the public-school authorities and the existing private secondary schools for 
Negroes. 

If Virginia, with 2,500 teachers, requires 500 new teachers, or 20 per cent of the 
total, every year, it may be safely estimated that the Southern States, with over 30,000 
teachers, will require an equal proportion, or about 6,000 new teachers. So far as'the 
conditions in Alabama and Georgia are typical, there is furthermore a. need for the 
speedy removal or rapid improvement of the 70 per cent whose education is less than 
eight elementary grades. The supply to meet this demand is even less satisfactory^ 
most of the States than it is in Virginia. As one measure of this supply a count has 
been made of the pupils in the graduating classes in all the schools offering any teacher- 
training subjects. This output annually is approximately_2,5oo, a number utterly 
inadequate to meet the demand for 6,000 new teachers. W 

The supply of teachers now depends almost entirely upon the secondary schools, 
most of which are private institutions. State normal schools are maintained only in 
Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, and Maryland. The State agricultural and mechan- 
1 schools, largely supported by the Federal Government, qffer sSJtne teacher-training 
courses, but in most cases these courses are not adequate. City normal schools are main- 
tained m Louisville, Ky., Washington, D. C„ and Baltimore, Md. Richmond, Va., St. 
Louis, Mo., 1 id Little Rock, Ark., have teacher-training courses in the high schools. 

. The majority of the trained colored teachers are from private schools. About 15 
of these institutions have well-organized courses with considerable provision for obser- 
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vation and practice teaching. At least 6^ others offer courses with one year of pedagogy 
and methods, including some time inobservation and practice. About 45 other schools 
include one or two teacher- training subjects in their academic course. 

The schools with possibilities of development as teacher-training institutions fall 
into four groups: (1) The 216 private institutions offering secondary courses, 64 public 
3 hlgh c - hoo,3 > and 3 normal schools; (2) the'44 county training schools; (3) Hamp- 

| ton, Tuskegee, and the 28 State schools; (4) the college departments of the 32 insti- 

tutions attempting to do work* above secondary grade. While no system prevails in 
the teacher-training work of a majority of these schools, and many do not offer any 
teacher training whatever, their equipment and aims enable them to train a certain type ' 
of teachers. -Their graduates, whether they have received professional training or not, 
f* are mn E public-school positions. The first two groups are fitted to train teachers 

for the elementary schools; the oth^ts should endeavor to provide such advanced 
work as is required to equip teachers of high-school subjects. 

* Through the cooperation of the Slater Fund and the General Education Board 
with the State departments of education, 44 counties maintained county training 
schools in 1917 and several other counties were building or planning such schools, 
w These schools are designed to supplement the elementary-school facilities o! the county 

and to prepare pupils for teaching in rural schools. As yet, however, their work is*' 
almost entirely of elementary grade. They are county centers at which some indus- 
trial training and advanced elementary work is provided. 

The work of Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes in teacher training is unique. 
Their aim has been the preparation/^ teachers and supervisors for elementary schools^ 
for agriculture, and for industries. They stress the training of character and the 
1 development of community interest, so essential to the improvement o{ the masses of 

the colored people. Though the great emphasis of these* institutions is very properly 
on the elementary schools, their-influence would be greatly increased by arrangements 
whereby they would train teachers for secondary schools. Some of the smaller industrial 
schools are also unique in the effective adaptation of their activities to the pupils and 
to the community. Notable examples are the schools at Calhoun, Ala.; St. Helena 
Island, S. C. ; and Fort Valley, Ga. 5r 

The 16 State agricultural and me ch anical schools have unique possibilities in 
teacher training. The fact that they are publicly owned and controlled gives them * 
an official status in the school system. Unfortunately, however* these institutions 
have not made adequate provision for teacher training. With their agricultural and 
mechanical equipment they should be able to rendef a Valuable service not only to 
| n the elementary schools but also to the high school* 

There are three public normal schools in North Carolina and one each in Viiginia, 

* Alabama, and Maryland. As yet these institutions are elementary and secondary in 
grade. The teacher- training facilities are limited in all of them. 

The 32 institutions offering more or less instruction of college grade are also able 
to provide teacher-training courses. Some of these institutions are Sufficiently ad- 
vanced to maintain teacher-training courses requiring high-school graduation for en- 
trance. To this end it yrould be necessary for these institutions to modify their dassi : 
cal aim and to devote more time to advanced instruction in hygiene, history, civics, rural 
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economics, physical science, and teacher training. The time has not come, however, 
for even these schopls to abandon the teacher- training courses in their high-school 
departments, for many of their pupils are to be found in positions as teachers and 
supervisors of elementary schools. Their efficiency and value to the public-school, 
system would be increased if arrangements could be made whereby the practice teaching 
could be done in the local public schools and the teaching of elementary grades in the 
institution itself be abandoned. 1 

Though the majority of the colleges have not realized this aim, some notable 
examples of advanced teacher-training work are to be found in Howard University, 
Atlanta University, Spellman Seminary, Fisk University, and Talladega College. Public- 
school positiois all over the South are occupied by graduates of these schools who not 
only have a knowledge of the subjects which they are to teach but also an appreciation 
of the needs of their schools and ptosis. The secondary departments of College, 

Bishop College, 'Benedict College, Tougaloo College, Straight Collegeyjtust College, 
New Odeans College, and a number of other institutions provide good training for 
elementary teachers. 

Through the cooperation of the State departments of instruction with the Jeanes 
IJund, the Slater Fund, ^nd the General Education Board, a number of important efforts 
have recently been made to improve the condition ' of the colored teachers. Ten 
of. the States have appointed State supervisors of Negro schools, frho have initiated 
a number of important movements and aroused real interest in the welfare of the 
teachers in 'colored schools. Through the Jeanes Fund county supervisors were main- 
tained m 163 counties in 1916. These workers have suggested many ways in which the 
teaching may be made more effective. 

Many of the laiger private schools are in a position to provide the equipment and 
teaching force necessary for good summer courses for teachers. State aid to these schools, 
even if it were merely given on a per capita basis for each publicschool teacher attending, 
would prove a stimulus to the work. The Virginia plan of raising the grade of certifi- 
cate held by a teacher upon completion of certain summer courses is also a useful 
incentive to attendance" on s umm er schools. In fact, the State officials of Virginia con- 
sider that the great improvement that has recently taken place in their teaching force 
is due to the provision for summer instruction in the various larger schools of/the State, 
together with the extended supervision which the teachers have received from the State 
department of public instruction and the Jeanes Fund county supervising industrial 
tttichtra Ltuge stmuggf schools with terms of four or five weeks are held in Hampton, 
Tuslugce and several of the State schools. Some of the private schools also maintain 
summer schools. The practice of holding teachers’ institutes, consisting of lectures 
for cbfeted teachers daring a period of a week or 10 days, varies in different States. In 
fceritucty each* county wil^h any considerable number of Negro teachers is required to 
hold a teachers’ institute; if there fa no considerable number of Negro teachers they 
attend the nearest 7 colored institute. In some of the other States, notably Texas, from 
rb : to2buiri^ at various centers. The teachers of several surrounding 

tei^tiai'atteni these institutes. In the black-belt States comparatively little is done 
for. the improvement of oolc^ teachers through summer schools and institutes. Ala- 
bama, however) la now mating 1 special efforts in thU direction by means of summer 
normal* and institute workers employed the. year round. * 
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MEANS AND METHODS IN TEACHER TRAINING. 

The effective preparation of teachers includes all phases ^education. The chap- 
ters on public, secondary, collegiate, industrial and rural Education, are therefore, 
essential parts of this discussion of the “Means and tnemods of teacher training." 
While the preparation of teachers is thus comprehensive in its scope, the great demand 
is for elementary teachers who have a real appreciation of the fundamental needs of the 
masses. In view of this fact, it is important that institutions of all grades should be 
so organized as to contribute directly or indirectly to the efficiency of the elementary 
teacher. 

The essential elements in the equipment of the elementary teachers are a thorough 
knowledge of the “three R’s," an intelligent appreciation and knowledge of industrial, 
agricultural, and home activities, and sincere devotion to such fundamental virtues 
as health/ thrift, perseverance, thoroughness, and morality in all relationships. Aca- 
demic and professional knowledge and experience may be added to any extent, but 
these fundamental requisites must be the first consideration not only in the preparation 
of the elementary teachers but in the training of all persons responsible for the edu- 
cational activities. 

Any serious effort to improve the quality of teachers must provide for a substan- 
tial increase in the wages of the teachers. It has already been shown that the prevail- 
ing rate of compensation is less than a living wage. While many cobred men and 
women of character and ability are now devoting themselves to the teaching profession 
without adequate pay, sound policy demands that their wages shall at least supply 
the necessities of life. Failure to maintain this minimum standard is bound to force 
the*capable workers into other, lines of work. Nor is it sufficient merely to provide 
a general increase in wages. The increases should be based on gradations of ability, 
character and experience. A wise arraiygeinent of salaries according to the teaching 
certificates would serve as a strong incentive to worthy and capable teachers who are 
working for self-improvement. 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS IN TEACHER TRAINING. 


) 


Every grade and type of school is necessary to the training of an adequate supply of 
effective colored teachers. As shown in the* chapters on “ Public school facilities" and 
“Secondary education," not only are the elementary and secondary schools insufficient 
in number, but they fail to adapt their activities to the needs of their pupils. In addi- 
tion to a general increase of elementary schools and a systematic effort to relate their 
work to the life of the community, there is need for the improvement and changes 
indicated below. 

Countfarain r schools . — There is no doubt that the majority of elementary teachers 
must be prepared in the locality in which they are to work. The. amazing dearth of 
trained teachers necessitates a type of school that can be maintained by a comparatively 
small geographical unit The organization of the “County training school'* is a most 
promising movement to enable a community to improve its elementary teachers/ While 
the schools of this type are as yet only elementary in grade, they are not only poten- 
tially teacher-training institutions, but they are effective in awakening local interest 
in the education of cobred children. Their success hitherto is explained both' by the 
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simplicity of their plant and by the sensible character of theit school program. The 
following description of the progress of these schools in Virginia is typical of their 
success in other States: 

During the last few years the problem of an adequate supply of trained teachers has brought into 
existence a small number of schools which have been denominated county training schools. These 
schools have been made possible through the assistance of the General Education Board and the JohnT. 
Slater Fund and up to the close of the session 191 5-16 five such schools have been established in Virginia, 
one each in the counties of Albemarle, Caroline, Nottoway, Roanoke, and York. These schools have 
in most cases done work through the ninth grade, and in some cases through the tenth grade, includ- 
ing in the last two years some elementary teacher training. In addition much industrial work has been 
Included in the curriculum, the aim being to make these schools articulate as nearly as possible with 
the Kfe of the people in the rpral communities and the type of work their graduates will be called upon 
to do. * 




The multiplication of these schools is most desirable. Under present economic 
conditions it may be necessary for two or three counties to combine in the support of 
one institution of this character. So far as possible, it is- undoubtedly best to select 
existing schools for -further . development. There are in the South about 850 counties 
with a Negro population ranging from 10 to 90 per cent of the total population. It is 
probable that the aim should be to establish at least one county training school in nearly 
every one of these 850 counties. 

Public secondary schools . — If public secondary schools were needed for no other pur- 
pose they would be needed to increase the supply of better trained elementary school 
teachers. The late Dr. J. L. M. Curry, who was amShg the foremost educators of the 
South, was always emphatic in his condemnation of a public policy that maintained 
elementary schools but failed to supply trained teachers to do the work. General 
improvement in the great mass of teachers must be realized through the multiplication 
of county training and secondary schools whose activities are adapted to prepare pupils 
to help their neighborhoods. 

State agricultural and mechanical schools . — In each of the Southern States there is 
an agricultural and mechanical school maintained by State and Federal funds. Refer- 
ence has already .been made to the advantages these institutions derive from their status 
as public, institutions. . As the number of secondary schools in each State increases, these 
institutions .will have the financial resources to provide teacher-training courses requir- 
ing gmjjbaticrai from high school for entrance. For the present, however, their work is 
necessarily of secondary grade. With the private agricultural and industrial schools, 
these ^State -institutions, haye a special^ responsibility for the training of teachers, of 
gardening, household arts and mechanical activities. 

Private institutions . — However much the public facilities may be developed, the 
will be Reeded for some years to come. Plans should therefore be 
dCTelop cooperation between public and private agencies. The State and 
- encourage; the private schools, to plan their activities to train 
teachers id/l^erSjfior thw communities. : .The private. institutions should aggk the 
* advice of,tfM pubhc^authontieaand endeayorineveryway bo become a vital port of the 
school $^t^ u ybc^^^su^rvisors ofc^red schools have been; remarkably, sufr 
> cessful in developing effective forms of, cooperation of Uietypein^ In Virginia, 




fdr example, a conference of representatives from 38 of the secondary normal and colle- 
giate institutions, called by the State school inspector, decided that — 


Instead of each institution blindly going ahead and formulating a course of study intended to train 
teachers to some extent and then having this course refused recognition or given but partial recognition 
when presented to the .State department of public instruction, a much better plan would be to have 
) the State board of education authorize certain courses, the completion of which, under the inspection 

and approval of tha department of public instruction, would entitle the graduates to certain certificates. 






Accordingly, a committee was appointed, which met at the Virginia Normal and 
Industrial Institute, Petersburg, oh March 17, 1916, and formulated the rough draft of 
several courses of study for which it was determined to ask official recognition from 
the State board of education. The work was put into the hands of a subcommittee of 
three for final revision and submission to the State board.. In June the State board 
approved three courses designated as courses for normal industrial schools, high schools, 
and industrial (county) training schools, designed to meet the needs of the private 
secondary schools desiring recognition and as guides to the public schools doing sec- 
ondary work. In describing this situation the State inspector says: 

. It is confidently believed that the majority of the private schools will shape their courses to meet 
the requirements of these courses of study and thus put themselves in line for recognition by the grant- 
ing of State teachers’ certificates to their graduates. 

Summer schools and supervisors . — It is most -important that every possible effort be 
made to improve the teachers already at work. The most succesa^tl agencies in this 
work are the summer schools and tb^ State and county supervisors. 

ELEMENTS IN THE PREPAKATION OF TEACHERS. 

The three elements in the preparation of teachers are, first, sound habits of thought 
and action in the common tasks of the common day and some natural aptitude for 
teaching; second, knowledge of the Subjects to be t^ight and skill in the activities 
rel&ted thereto; and, third, appreciation both of the puB's mind and character and also 
of the community from which the pupil has come. 

The details of the first two elements have been presented in the chapters discussing 
the various phases of education. There has also been considerable discussion of adap- 
tation to the needs of the pupil and the community' It is now necessary only to indi- 
cate the relations of these elements to the various grades of schools. 

Elementary grades . — The fundamental task is the training of elementary teachers. 
For this group the first requirement is a sympathetic appreciation of the masses of the 
people and a knowledge of the elementary subjects. Teachers of these grades should 
alsd have a practical knowledge of gardening, household arts, and simple woodwork. 
The minimum of teacher training for them should include some study of methods of 
teaching, school management, and educational psychology. Wherever possible there 
should also be opportunity for schoolroom observation and practice teaching. Schools 
of all grades from the elementary to the college shotild feel a definite responsibility for 
the teachers of the elementary grades. 

Secondary schools . — All educational agencies should combine to encourage secondary 
schools to train teachers. Wherever possible preference should be given to the sub- 
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jecis and activities that increase the efficiency of teachers. Above all, colleges should 
give credit to teacher-t raining subjects in admitting pupils to college. A number of the 
most important colleges and universities fof white students are already giving such credit. 
The failure of the colored colleges to make this provision has caused a large number of sec- 
ondary schools either to neglect the special phases of teacher training or to divide their 
energy in the effort to maintain both college preparatory and normal courses. As the 
• teaching force and equipment of all the schools are not sufficient to maintain two courses, 
much waste and considerable poor teaching have resulted. s 4 

Teachers' colleges . — There i9 urgent need for trained secondary teachers, to relieve 
the inbreeding of ideas caused by filling positions in high schools with high-school grad- 
uates. In view of the limited supply of colored pupils who are well enough prepared 
-''lor Advanced secondary courses, and the small number of schools able to give such 
courses, the teacher-training program should be so arranged as to meet. this need in the 
best way under the existing circumstances. The institutions prepared to do “teachers’ 
eollege ’ ’ work are limited in number. Fisk, Atlanta,- and Howard, at least, are pre- 
pared to do such work. The Talladega plan, offering teacher-training subjects as 
electives in the junior and senior college years, is probably not justified by the number 
of pupils who reach these classes. It would be better for the majority of institutions 
to face frankly the fact that if they are to supply high-school teachers with professional 
training they must do this in a two-year junior college course requiring high -school 
graduation for entrance. 

General considerations . — “Learning by doing” is as vital in the training of teachers 
as in the preparation of any other group of workers. Practice teaching under careful 
supervision is an essential part of a teacher’s education. This practice should be done 
under conditions that are as real as the facilities will permit. Enough time should be 
devoted to the practice to enable the pupil-teacher to have some appreciation of the 
variety of teaching experiences. In a four- year course the minimum should be one-half 
of the last year. 

In view of the importance of establishing the highest possible standards in the 
teaching profession, it is important that those who have charge of the training of teachers 
shall be men and women of strong character and unquestioned ability. No limitation 
of race or section should be observed in the selection of these workers. 









VI. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

The real meaning of industrial education has been largely misunderstood by the 
colored people and many of their friends. It is not strange that a race only recently 
freed from slavery, industrial and otherwise, should question industrial education, 
especially when it saw the people of the white race bending every nerve to give their 
sons and daughters "book learning.” Fortunately, the white people both^pf the South 
and of the North are now realizing the importance of industrial education for their 
children with the result that the industrial facilities for white pupils are increasing so 
rapidly a£ to surpass by far those for colored pupils. Nine States have already established 
State systems of industrial education, and a number of other States have provided funds 
for vocational schools, while practically every 'modern city school system recognizes 
industrial training as one of its primary aims. 

The phrase "industrial education” as applied to colored schools is very misleading. 
While the effective industrial schools are making genuine efforts to develop industrial 
skill, their fundamental purpose is much broader than vocational efficiency or the result- 
ing comfort and culture. The underlying principle of these schools is the adaptation 
of educational activities, whether industrial or literary, to the needs of the pupil and 
the community. Leaders in these schools believe that education should include not 
onjv the head but the hand and the heart. - These broad purposes were strikingly 
expressed by Gen. Armstrong, the founder of Hampton Institute, in his school reports 
as early as 1870. The following quotations from these reports illustrate the principles 
which guided him in the organization of his work: 

The past of our colored population has been such that an institution devoted especially to them 
must proride a training more than usually comprehensive, must include both sexes and a variety of 
occupation, must produce moral as well as mental strength, and while making its students first-rate 
mechanical laborers must also make them first-rate men and women. 

The Negro is more successful in getting knowledge than in using it. To him, as to all, knowledge 
comes easily but wisdom slowly. 

These people are constantly victimized through their ignorance of business methods, and are 
usually careless and inefficient in such matters. Every student ought to know how to make out a bill 
or a promissory ribte and how to give a proper receipt, dnd should be familiar with the ways of buying 
and selling land. • 

Didactic and dogmatic work has little to do with the formation of character, which is our point. 
That is done by making the school a little world In itself; mingling hard days 1 work in field or shop 
with social pleasures, making success depend on behavior rather than on study marks. School life 
should be like real life. 

* Real progress is not in increase of wealth or power, but is gained in wisdom, in self-control, in 
guiding principles, and in Christian ideas. That is the only true reconstruction. To that Hampton's 
work is devoted. 

The education needed is one that touches upoi^the whole range of life, that aims at the forxnatk . 
of good habits and sound principles, that considers the details of each day; that enjoins in respect to diet, 
regularity, proper Selection, and good cooking; in respect to habits, suitable clothing, exercise, clean- 
liness of persons and quarters, and ventilation, also industry and thrift; and in respect to pll things, 
intelligent practice and self-restraint. 

46927°— Bull. 38 — 17 6 
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Subtract hard work from life, and in a few months ft will have all gone to pieces Labor, next to 
the grace of God in the heart, is. the greatest promoter pf morality, the. greatest power for civilization. 

In all men- education is conditioned not td^e on an enlightened head and a changed heart, but 
very largely oa a routine of industrious habits, which is to character what the foundation is to Vl.e pyra- 
mid The summit should glow with a divine light, interfusing and qualifying the whole mass, but it 
should never be forgotten that it isotily upon a foundation of regular daily activities that there can be any 
fine and permanent upbuilding. Morality and industry generally go together. 

The plan of combining merital and physical labor is a priori, full of objections. The course o. 
study does not run smoothly; there is action and reaction, depression and delight; but the reserve 
ford of character no longer lie dormant. They make the rough places smooth; the school becomes a 
drill ground for- future work. It sends men and women rather than scholars into the world. 

It is the wisdom of these words and the remarkable success with which they have 
been realized in Hampton and Tuskefcee Institute that inspired the following state- 
ment by Prof. Francis Greenwood Peabody concerning Gen. Armstrong: 

Gen. Armstrong, in a degree hardly equaled in the history of education, had the gift of prophecy. 
He foresaw and foretold with extraordinary precision the tendencies and transiUons which within the 
last as yeari have practically revolutionized the principles of education. The training of the hand and 
eve as well as of the minder rather, the training of the mind through observation and manual labor- 
the moral effect of technical skill, the conception of labor as a moral force, the test of education in 
efficiency, the subordination in industrial training of production to instrucUon, the advantages to both 
sexea 0 f coeducation in elementary schools, and the vanity of education without discipline in thrnt 
self-help love of work, and willingness to sacrifice, all these familiar maxims of modem vocational 
training are set forth with the assurance of a social prophet in these few pages of occasional utterances, 
in which the instinct of a creative genius anticipates the science of to-day. ^ 

Through Dr. H. B. Frfssell, his successor as principal of Hampton Institute, and 
through the late Dr. Booker T. Washington, his pupil, Gen. Armstrong’s idea of edueat.on 
for life has been worthily advocated and extended, until now his thoughts are the. com- 


mon property of all progressive leaders of education. 

It is apparent that many of the principles outlined above are applicable to all types 
of educational effort. It is well known, too, that the literary institutions did stress thrift, 
cleanliness, honesty, perseverance, and the simple but fundamental virtues. The men and 
women of high character who went South to lift up the freedmen could not avoid radiating 
their personal influence upontheir pupils. Under these early teachers the pupils received 
some of the best possible instruction in care of buildings and grounds, in the conduct of 
boarding departments, and in carrying on all the other common duties of the schools. 
While these influences have made valuable contributions to the character development 
of tiie colored people, they faihaLif their greatest possibilities because they were regarded 
.only as accidental or incident!®© the main purpose, which to the literary schools was 


the study of the printed page. .... , 

As a rule this incidental value was realized as long' as the institution was under the 
management of white teachers whose home training had developed in them a funda- 
mental interest in the simple home virtues. When, however, these schools have been 
turned over to colored teachers, in many instances the interest in the literary courses has 
been so strong as to cause neglect of the simple but essential elements of order, cleanli- 
ness,' and thoroughness. fortunately there is now a disposition among some of the 
literary institutions to recognize these incidental activities as educational and to give 
them cl status equal to that of the book courses. \ 
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Industrial education in the comprehensive sense is the very essence of democracy 
in education. Civilized society has long been democratic in the advocacy of education 
for all the people, regardless of race, color, and previous condition. In curriculum and * ' 
method, however, the schools of the land have continued to be both aristocratic and 
arbitrary. Subjects introduced in the middle ages to meet the needs of one or more 
classes of the people of that time have been retained for their cultural value. Democracy 
in the content of education demands that the curriculum shall impart culture through 
knowledge and practice related to the farm, the shop, the office, and, above all, the 
home. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE NEGRO TO SOUTHERN INDUSTRY. 


The South is rich in economic resources, but poor both in the quantity and quality 
of its labor supply. ‘*What the South most needs,” said a well-known writer of that 
section, “is not new discoveries, blit the application , of what is known. Man, not 
nature, is at fault.” The industrial education of both the white and colored youth 
is undoubtedly the most important element in the economic development of that 
section. 


The Southern people* are just beginning to appreciate the remarkable economic 
possibilities of their States. The United States Geological Survey reports that one-fifth , 
of all the mineral output of the country is from the Southern States. The Forest Service 
reports that the South, with a magnificent belt of pines stretching from Virginia to 
Texas, ranging in width from 150 to 200 miles, is the chief lumber-producing region of 
the country. In addition it is estimated that the waterfalls have a capacity of 10,000,000 
horsepower, of which only a relatively small amount has been harnessed for factory 
purposes. The value of the present output of mineral and lumber resources is but a 
small part of the possible production. Even now it is but a fraction of the agricultural 
production of those States. Cotton alone has an annual valuation of fully three-quarters 
of a billion dollars. 

An analysis of the population of the Southern States makes it certain that the hope 
of the S©uth for an improved labor supply is not immigration^ but the effective educa? 
tion of their whit£ and colored youth. After all the years of tremendous unmigrationto 
America, the South had in 1910 only 726,171 persons oHoreign birth. The proportion of 
the immigration stream going to the South has long been less than 5 per cent-of the total 
number of immigrants. The inevitable conclusion is, therefore, that the two great sources 
of labor in the South are the more than 20,000,000 native white persons and 9,000,006 
Negroes. Recent evidence indicates the possibility that the supply of Negro labor is 
threatened by the increasing tide to the North. 

In view of all these facts, the following words written by (t prominent North Caro-, 
linian are significant : 

1 believe that the Negro should be educated and that industrial education is what he most needs. 
But we must not overlook the fact that he has othe^dhortcomings beside that of economic inefficiency. 
His present condition is not due to a low earning capacity alone, butolso4Plow ideals of living. We must 
guard against any kind of one-sided development and bear in mind that the right ideal of Negro educa- 
tion is twofold: To increase the Negro's industrial efficiency, and at the same time and with the same] 
speed raise his standard of living. The true type of industrial education not only makes tyie Nfegro a . 
better workman, but also causes him to build a better home and live a worthier life. ■ ul * 
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IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION TO THE COLORED PEOPLE 

- The moral and political condition of any people is closely related to their economic 
condition. Though the Negroes have made striking progress in the acquisition of prop- 
erty, they are still a poor people. They are as yet “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. " According to the # United States Census, a larger percentage of colored women and 
children are breadwinners than of any other group. While this fact indicates that a 
commendable percentage of the race is gainfully employed, it suggests the necessity of 
elevating the economic status of- the group so that the children may attend school and 
the women may have a better opportunity to care for the morals and hygiene of the home. 
The comparatively low economic status of the race is further shown in the following 
table by the large proportion of all Negro breadwinners who are laborers and the com- 
paratively small numbers who are in the skilled and professional classes: 

> * ’ , 

PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION Of NBGR 0 B 6 — 1910 . 

Occupations oj males. 


Occupations. 


Total breadwinners 

Farm laborers 

Fanners 

Laborers, building trades j 166, 374 

Laborers, sawmills 

Laborers, railroads 

Porters* not in stores 

Draymen and teamsters. . . 

Coal-mine operatives 

Laborers* in stores 

Waiters 

Laborers, road building. . . 

Cooks. 

Deliverymen, stores 

Carpenters v 

Janitors and sextons 

Barbers and hairdressers . . 

Retail dealers 

Clergymen 

Longshoremen, stevedores. 

Laborers* brick factories. . . 

Firemen* stationary 

Lumbermen and raftsmen . 

Laborers* blast /urn aces. . . 

Hostlers, stable hands. . . . 

Laborers, public service . . 

Brick and stone masonrf. . . . 


Niftnbti. 

PtT 

cent. 

3.I7 8 * 554 
981, 922 
79», 509 

100. 0 

30.9 

2 5 - 1 

! 166,374 

5- 2 

91, 181 

2.9 

86,380 

2-7 

51,471 

50,689 

1. 6 

1. 6 

39, 530 

36,906 

1. 2 

1. 3 

35.664 

s. 1 

33.914 

1. 1 

3 a » 453 

J 1. 0 

3°> 5 11 

1. 0 

3°, 464 

1. 0 

23, 419 

7 

19, 446 

,6 

17.659 

.6 

17.437 

• 5 

16, 379 

•5 

i5. 79 2 

•5 

14,937 

•5 

14. 005 

•4 


-4 

12,965 

- 4 

13,767 

• 4 

13, 401 

• 4 


Occupations. 


Garden laborers . . ^ ..... . 

Laborers, domestic . 

Blacksmiths 

Painters andglaziers 

Messenger boys 

Coachmen and footmen 

Elevator tenders 

Plasterers 

Clerks, not in stores 

Firemen, locomotive 

Engineers, stationary 

Brakemen, locomotive 

Chauffeurs 

Tailors 

Soldiers and sailors 

Shoemakers 

Restaurant keepers 

Cleaners, clothing 

Builders 

Furnace and smelter men . 

Sawyers 

Mail carriers 

Physicians and surgeons. . . 

Clerks in stores 

Ambers, steamfitters. . . . 
All other occupations 


1 1, So 1 
fo, j8o 

9- 8 35 
8,915 
8 , 262 

7.679 

6 , 276 

6 > *75 
6, 07*7 
5.188 
'4. 802 
4,719 
4,674 
4 , 65 a 
3,734 
3.695 
' 3.635 

3.385 
3» 2 7 J 
3» 3 °3 
3. 151 
fl » 756 
2.744 
3 , 5 8j 
^285 
3»3. a “ 


Occupations of ftmales. 


Total breadwinners 

Farm laborers. 

Laundresses not in laundry . .' . 

Cooks..;... 

Farmers^ v. 

Djessm&kera and seamstresses. 

School 'teachers 

yNurse»(not trained). .......... 

/ Chambermaids. \ — 

/ Laundry operatives 

Housekeepers 1 


3,013,981 

IOO. 0 

967.^37 

48.1 

361. 55* 

*7-9 

*05.939 
79. 3°9 

jo. a 
. 3- 9 

3#.,48 

1.9 

13.441 

1. 1 

J7.874 

•9 

*4.071 

«*,*<*' 


IO* 031 

•S 


Boarding-house keepers. . . . 
Cigar and tobacco workers. 

Waiters 

Charwomen and cleaners. . 

Building trades 

Hairdressers 

Retail dealers 

Restaurant keepers. ...... 

Musicians and teachers. . . 

Trained nurses ? 

All other occupations. . . . % 


9. 183 
-8, 267 
7.434 
7,026 
-6,174 
3 . 7 M 
». 994 
3 » 734 
a » 347 
2*156 

23 3 . 495 - 


Per 

rent. 


0.4 

■3 
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According to this table, Hhe only groups forming a substantial proportion of all 
Negro breadwinners are the laborers, farmers, and laundresses. Other than farmers, 
no skilled or professional group forms even i per cent of the total. Under a liberal 
interpretation of terms, the number in these classes is only about 250,000, or 5 per <tent of 
the total. It is apparent, therefore, that the possibilities of the race in skilled occupations 
have just begun. In view of the increasing demand of the Southern States for skilled J 
workmen, it is vitally important to the colored people that they grasp every opportunity 
for industrial education. 

Great as the economic value of industrial education is, it is by no means £qual to 
the educational value resulting from the interaction of hand and mind in trade activities, 
and from the adaptation of the school curriculum, not only to the economic, but 
also to the intellectual and spiritual needs of the individual and the community. As 
stated in the first part of this chapter, the broad adaptation to these needs, realized in 
the effective industrial schools, emphasizes the study of physiology and hygiene, physical 
science, English, teacher training, sociology, civics, gardening, and other theory and 
practice required to enable the pupil to be of the greatest service to himself and his 
neighborhood. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE FACILITIES. 

In view of the vital importance of the industrial education of colored people, both 
to the $outh and to the Negroes themselves, it is surprising that the public facilities are 
so inadequate. Though a few of the private institutions rank with the best in the 
country, the large majority are poorly equipped and only fairly effective. The institu- 
tions attempting any form of hand training are divided into two groups, namely, 
"Schools with industrial facilities,” and "Schools with manual tr ainin g and household 
arts.” 

The statistics for the former group are herewith presented. ' ij 

SCHOOLS WITH JNlfVsTRIAL FACILITIES. 


. 




1 

Pupils. 

w 


* Industrial school groups. 

Num- 
ber of 


Above 

Industrial pupils. 


schools 

Toul. 

elemeu- 

Ury 

grade. 

u 

^oys* 

industries. 

Girls' 

Industries. 

Not 

dassi- 

teL 

Total 

6l 

30 

17, 146 

7,988 

5 . *75 
2,813 

58 
a, too 

5 . 524 

3 » 6i 4 

2, 398 
1.316 

3 , XIO 

?l 6 

*.394 

6,395 

' 3.508 
3.394 

1, 114 
3.787 

>.336 

«. 4 SI 

3,326 

1, 308 
935 
373 
1, 1 18 

6x3 

5°5 

3.776 

*93 

State and Federal schools with industrial 
facilities 

, Land granf. schools 

y 

16 

*» 

2.459 
v 841 
*.476 

723 


State schools 

*3 

3 3 

a 


Private schools with industrial facilities. . . . 
Large institution*— Hampton and Tus- 
kegee Institutes 

*93 

Smaller industrial schools offering in- 
dustrial courses for boys and girls. . . . 

30 

7.038 

753 

*93 
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schools with 'industrial facilities — continued. 


Industrial school groups. 


Total *• 

State and Federal schools with industrial facilities 
Land -grant schools j 

State schools # 

Private schools wills industrial facilities 

Large institutions — Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes 
Smaller industrial schools offering industrial courses for boys 
and girls 


Teachers 



Industrial teachers 

Total 


Boys’ 

Girls’ 

Not 


Total. 

indus- 

iudus- 

classi- 



ties. 

ties. 

fied 

I, 588 

424 

261 

l 54 

9 

619 

179 

112 

66 

1 

400 

126 

87 

< 38 

I 

219 

53 

2 5 

28 

*, 

969 

3 45 

149 

88 

394 

90 

65 

25 


575 

i55 

84 

! 

8 


Industrial school groups, 
ft 


Total .. .♦ 

♦ State and Federal schools with industrial facilities. 

Land -gran t^chools 

State schools. : 

Private schools with industrial facilities 

Large institutions — Hampton and Tuskegee 

Institutes 

Smaller industrial schools offering industrial 
courses for boys and girls 

m 


Total annual 

Value of industrial plant 

income. 

Total 

Buddings 

Equipment. 

$1,914, 587 
828, 07* 

54 3> 62 P 
284, 450 

1,086, 514 

$1,311,406 
658,963 
360,494 
298. 469 
652,443 

$88l, 390 

494, 45° 
228, 500 
255,95° 

<*86^4° 

$429, 916 
>64, 5*3 
121,994 
42,519 
265,403 

557-444 

384, 553 

. 234,140 

i5°.4i3 

529,070 

v 267, 890 

152, 800 

1 14, 990 


* According to this table, there are 61 public and private institutions which offer 
some industrial training to their pupils. Of these, 29 arc maintained by public funds 
and 32 by private funds. Effort has been made to^ascertain the number of pupils who 
are taking the industrial courses. The quality and quantity of the instruction varies 
so greatly id different schools that any statement of numbers is of Httl^ significance. 
Most of the statistics herewith given are indications of possibilities r&ther than state- 
ments of what has been actually accomplished. Of the 17,146 pupil's attending these 
schools, 5,524 are in classes above the elementary grades and 6,-595 are \ liking the 
industrial courses. The similarity in the numbers of industrial pupils and of Those above 
the elementary grades seems to indicate that a majority of the secondary pupils receive 
9ome industrial training during their stay in these schools. The time devoted %o industry 
t by these pupils varies from one-half day a week to six 8-hour days each week. The 
majority of the schools require not more than the equivalent of one day a Veek- Of 
the 1,588 teachers, 424 are giving most of their time to the industries. The tot,al annual ^ 
^_lncome of all the institutions is $1,914,587, and the value of the buildings and equipment 
used for industrial instruction aggregates $1 ,31 1 ,406. \ 

• The 29 institutions maintained by State and Federal funds make some provision 
for the training of the hands. 1 The 16 agricultural and mechanical schools largely sup- 
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ported by appropriations from the National Government are fairly well equipped to teach 
the more important trades and to train girls in household arts. Only a few* of them, \ 
however, teach the trades effectively and practically all subordinate the industrial 
training to the literary instruction. The 13 State institutions are schools of elementary 
and secondary grade, with some teacher-training courses and some facilities for manual 
training. Six of them are located in Northern States. In addition to these State 
institutions, well-managed manual training schools are maintained by the cities of 
Washington, D. C.; Charleston, S. C.; and Columbus, Ga. 

The private^ institutions are divided into two groups. Hampton Institute and 
Tuskegee Institute, with their large plants, constitute the first group. They occupy a 
unique position, not only^for their influence among the schools for colored people, but 
also for the part they play in determining the educational policies Of the country. The 
second group includes 30 smaller institutions whose industrial plants and equipment are 
comparatively limited. Most of these schools have a real interest in industrial training. 

A few of them are doing very effective work in the preparation of their pupils for service 
to their community. Some have^cilities to teach the trades that are needed in rural 
districts o\ small towns. 

Thejdjlowing table summarizes the important facts concerning the “Schools with 
manual trailing hnd household arts”: * 


SCHOOLS WITH MANUAL TRAINING AND HOUSEHOLD ARTS COURSES. 


\ 


Pupils j 

Teachers. 

School fcrmip ami kind of work 

\ ) 

Number 
W schools. 

Total. 

1 

Above ele- 
mentary 
grade. 

Total. 

Industrial 

teachers. 

Total \ 

r . 

'74 . 

34, *43 

8 , 548 

I, 960 

3 1 1 

Literary institutions Offering in:ir»UHl training for 
boys and girls . v . . jfe 

Work tairw well dour* 

r 

73 

18 , 155 

5.678 

1,075 

173 

39 

11,978 

4,443 

728 

118 

a Work poytly done ......... 

34 

6 , i77 

».335 

347 

55 

Literary institutions offering household arts courses 

only 

work fairly well done^ 

v IOI 

15,988 

2 , 870 

885 

138 

45 

9» 3 54 

1,836 

5°7 

90 

Work poorly done 

" -56 

6 , 734 

L034 

378 

48 


In t^ie large majority of literary institutions that are making some provision for jj 
fatfnd training, the industrial course is provided merely as a matter of form. Of the V 
074-^ctfobls in the group, 90 are classified as doihg their work poorly. Those' offering * 
courses for boys and girls are 73 in number and those whose courses are limited to girls 
are 101 in number. The tptal enrollment in these schools is 34.143, of whom 8,548 are m 

inMasses above the elementary grades. Of 1,960 teachers employed, 311 are giving ; 

most of their time to instruction in manual'training and household arts. The courses in 
household arts areas a rule very much better taught than the industrial courses for boys. 

A fjw of the institutions for girls are doing excellent work. , 

A number of effective movements for the extension of industdPkl education have 
been organized withiji the past^i o years. These movements are the result of the coopera- j 
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tion of the Jeanes Fund, the Slater Fund, and the General Education Board with the State 
and county department^ education. Through this cooperation, State supervisors of* 
colored schools have ft. or appointed in 9 Southern States and county industrial teachers 
are maintained in 1 3 1 counties of these and other States. These agencies have organized 
home-makers clubs, encouraged the introduction of industrial courses info the schools, 
and assisted in arousing public opinion favorable to industrial education. 

MEANS AND METHODS. 

i 

Any effort to advance the cause of industrial education must first of all make clear 
its purpose. The indifference and antagonism of many colored people to this phase of 
education are due largely to the failure to realize its significance. The aims of the better 
industrial schools for colored pupils have usually been broader than those of industrial 
or vocational schools for white pupils. The fundamental purpose has been to adapt 
all phases of education to the needs of the pupils and the community. Vocational 
preparation "has been only a part of their program. This broad conception of their 
work is presented by Dr. David Snedden, formerly State Commissioner of Education 
of Massachusetts, in the following words: 

AlA! Cl0Se 0f the 01 vil War ’ the 90cial llfe ' and organization of the Negro people of the South were 
m a badly disorganized condition. Family relationships had been nmeh impaired, and were frequently' 
nonexistent. In other words, the home as an agency of education , vocational , or otherwise was unable 
to perform its customary functions. Apprenticeship agencies had not developed, consequently the 
acquisition ^ vocational skill and interest was not provided for among the Negroes. The most suc- 
cessful schools that grew up to meet this need were those which offered both liberal and vocational 
education, and hi a sense made the latter the groundwork for the former. In the best Negro schools 
of the South to-day one will find many vocations taught in a very practical and effective manner, and 
it is generally conceded that the social effects of this training are genuinely worth while. 

Confronted with a people who needed every element of life, the founders of indus- 
trial schools for Negroes sought those educational activities which proved to be most 
effective. Necessity thus forced these leaders in colored schools to ask the questions 
which the progressive, socially minded educators of our own day are asking 0 f schools 
everywhere, Dr. Snedden is undoubtedly right in his statement that such institutions as 
Hampton, Tuskegee, Calhoun, Penn, Manassas, and Fort Valley are successfully .work- 
ing out a combination of liberal and vocational education. The curriculum of these 
.schools includes the subjects and activities that are needed for the physical, mental, 
and moral welfare of their pupils. Their aim comprehends not only the well-being 
of tbeir pupils but the sound development both of the school neighborhood and the 
«omniunities from which the pupils have come. A study of the curricula of these 
institutions shows that they have been pioneers in many of the educational reforms of 
r .the country The important features of their work are summarized in the following 
statements: v 6 

4. Character development through habit-forming activities in the classroom, the 
field, the shop, the home, and the dormitory. This involves the recognition of the 
eda&fional or cultural value of the little daily activities ia personal as well as in institu- 
tional affairs. ' 

tff’lMrniig by doing;* 1 and the requirement that all educational activities shall 
be so far as possible minder. fen! conditions father than the artificial arrangement Of a 
laboratory. ' ' 
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. j' _J hC !!? eCtKm f* studie * accordin 8 to fbe pupil’s needs rather than traditional 
standa s. This requires provision for such subjects as physiology and hygiene, English 

physia, and chemistry, civics and social history, arithmetic, teacher training, agricultural 
and the practical arts. • 

4- The testing of the pupil’s vocational aptitudes. The process should not only 
include the tests for industrial and agricultural pursuits, but also for tbe professions. 

tawden, of the United States Bureau r>f Education, has shown that “the most im- 
portant service that can be rendered the individual youth, under the name of vocational 
guidance, is to act him to thinking, at the proper time, about the problem of choosing a life 
work as a problem to be solved, and to make him aware of the sources of data having 
■ any bearing on its solution.’’ 

. 5- Neighborhood activities for the improvement of the physical, mental, and moral 

condmons of the community. This involves the development of cooperation with the 
wEhte and colored people and especially with the public school authorities. 

6. In addition to the increasing recognition of the broader phases of industrial edu- 
cation as these phases have been realized in the better schools for colored people, there 
is an emphatic demand for purely vocational training of American youth. The follow- 
ing quotation from the “Report of the Commission on National Aid for Vocational 
E ucation which eventually led to the enactment of the law giving Federal aid for 

vocational education, not only outlines the need for this phase of education but also 
indicates its aims: 

While many different kinds and grades of vocational education will always be required the kind 
most urgently demanded at the present time is that which will prepare workL for^re cTrnrZ 
occupations in which the great mass of our people find useful employment. 

f Mld Cry ' ng D£€d of P rovidin « vocational education of this character for every part 

of the United ! Statea-to conserve and develop our resources; to promote a more jmutactf C 

perous agriculture; to preventthe waste of human labor; to supplement apprenticeship; to UcreasLhe 
wage-earning power of our productive workers; to meet the increasing demand for trained workmen 
to offset the increased coat of living. Vocational education i, therefore needed as a w^Tbiuiness in- 
vestpent for this Nation, because our national prosperity find happiness are at stake and our position 
in the markets of the world can not. otherwise be maintained. * > ° &l 

traito^v H^^ d , UCat .L° na !. n ” d fOT y° Calional trai ‘ lin « “ e <l ua “y urgent. Widespread vocational 
tmnmg will demperatue the education of the country; (r) By recognizing different tarte. mid abilities 

U^uvh^f- ° p P° rt l m ‘ ty 40 811 to P"!** for their life work; (a) by extending education 

Uuough part-Ume and evening mrtructiqn to thcae who are at work in the drop or onrirefann Voc* 
tional training will indirectly but poaitively affect the aims and methods of general education- (i) 
By developing a better teaching process through which the children who do not respond to book in- 
struction alone may be reached and educated through learning by doing; (a\ by inttoducina into our 

Wtby making it purposeful and useful. Indurtrial and social unrest U due in large 
measiue to a lack of a system of practical education fitting workers for their callings. Hi gW tUaui- 
ardsof living are a direct result ofthc better education which make, worker, mere e^ent^touTin^- 
ing their wage-earning capacity. w 

?, UbUc • ent,ment » how * the need for vocational education in this country The 

^^^Si£iUt th hT!r* tmm 'T* o^cituenship, from the eduegtj. the msmScturer. 

bigness man, the social Worker, and the philanthropist. Every State tuper- 
.ntend^t public infraction decUred that iu rapid extenmoo wu required L manTd^t re 3 . 

Stat * “ d P ** 4 4ultioMl ^Uf^riona], civic, industrial, and commercial organization* 
siting more than 1 2,000,000 people, have repeatedly gone on record as believing thattn^of voca- 
tional education was abrolutely necessary to the future welfare of the Nation^ 
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It now remains only to describe the manual activities of the school program. For- 
tunately the task is by no means as difficult for the qolored schools as it is for the white 
schools. This is explained by the fact that the large majority of the colored pupils live in 
rural communities and small towns whose industrial organization is very simple as 
compared with that of the large industrial cities of the North. The chapter on “ Rural 
education” describes at length the agricultural elements of education so vital to the 
large majority of the colored people. 

The industrial and manual development of the colored people requires the follow- 
ing courses of instruction adapted to the varying needs of the groups whose interest is 
to be awakened and directed : 

t . Simple manual training adapted to boys and girls in elementary schools. 

2. Mechanical practice or household arts, vocational outlook, and elementary eco- 
nomics in secondary schools. 

3. Rural or small- town trades offered in small industrial schools. 

4. Trade schools preparing industrial teffehers and tradesmen for the mechanical 
pursuits and household arts for women. 

MANUAL TRAINING IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES. 

For boys in elementary grades there should be lessons in woodwork and in the 
repairs about the school, the home, the farm, or the shop. For girls, the lessons should 
center about the care of the home and include practice in cooking and sewing. Both 
boys and girls would gain much from instruction and practice in simple carpentry, glaz- 
ing, chair caning, shoe mending, soldering, repairing furniture and windows and locks, 
and in similar activities entering into the care of the home. According to the commis- 
sion which made a survey of the Butte, Mont., schools the "minimum amount of time 
for handwork in the elementary schools should be one-half a day a week through the 
first six years, and two-half days per week in the seventh and eighth grades .” 

The essentials of industrial training for elementary schools arc outlined in the fol- 
lowing statement prepared by N. C. Newbold of the North Carolina State department 
of public instruction : 

s r. Samtation and health . — Personal hygiene: Body cleanliness, care of teeth and eyes, and ears, 
food and drink. House hygiene: Cleanliness of the house, keeping down dust, elimination of fliesand 
mosquitoes, and stagnant water on the premises, care of food and water, sanitary outhouses. School 
hygiene: Cleanliness, ventilation, sanitary closets, drinking cups. 

a, Copking . — Cleanliness of kitchen and utensils, economy of time and material, selection of food, 
serving meals, and care of the. dining room. 

3 - Srmtng. — The various kinds of stitches, mending, plain sewing, making necessary garments for 
everyday wear, fancy sewing and embroidery, cutting and fitting. 

4. Homekeeping and home drcorafwm.— Clean li ness, simplicity, economy, selection of furnishings 

homemade furniture, decorations an<\ pictures, painting and whitewashing, laundering, home amuse- 
ments. _ ■ ■ v * 

5. Manual training .— Simple repair* in wood and iron, use dnd care of tools, making small Imple- 
ments needed in the ho uap and on the farm, lessons .in elementary drawing anji designing. 

•The statement farther outlines the essentials in gardening and the simpler forms 
of agriculture, including the care of poultry and orchards. 1 

Par » marc detailed stAttzaeat, He p. 106 
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VOCATIONAL OUTLOOK AND ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS IN SECONDARY AND HIGHER SCHOOLS. 

Every secondary and higher school for colored people should enable its pupils first 
to realize vocational possibilities open to them ; second, to test their aptitudes in different 
lines of activity; and third, to begin preparation for their life work. This requires a 
knowledge of elementary economics and an opportunity for practice in mechanical pur- 
suits or in household arts. Such a broad vocational outlook is vital not only to the ' 
pupil’s personal welfare, but much more to the development of an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the industrial problems of the masses of the colored people. The following 
quotation from the preliminary report of the Commission on Secondary Education 
emphasizes the importance of these elements in secondary education everywhere : 

In an increasing degree it is being considered the function of the high school to prepare ail children 
of secondary school age for the lives they are to live and the work they are /to do. It isobvious that 
if the present high schools do not meet the new demands made upon them, a new type of schools will 
be necessary for pupils of secondary school age. 

If the high schools assume to prepare all cnildren of secondary school age for the work which they 
must do, it is obviou^fcat the schools must provide opportunities for differentiation of subjects and 
courses at various stages in the advancement of the pupils. * 

The large number of persons who will eventually enter industrial occupations should receive, 
while they are of secondary school age: 

(1) Opportunities for discovering any special aptitude which they may possess. 

(2) Opportunities for special preparation for entrance to a skilled trade. 

(3) Opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of the principles governing the management, super- 
vision, and administration of the business of industry. 

If the educational policy outlined above is necessary to the progress of white people, 
it is even more urgently required by the colored people, whose low industrial status is 
so clearly shown by the statistics on occupations. 

As a suggestion of the content of a course in manual t rainin g for young men, the 
following statement is dted from the catalogue of an institution that Has been espe- 
cially successful in combining theory and practice in handwork; 

All boys in the secondary course devote two or more hundred-minute periods each week throughout 
the four yeors fo some form of handwork. 

The chief purpose of this course is to make men more resourceful in meeting certain emergencies 
that are constantly arising in the home, on the farm, and in the schoolroom. To thin end the elements 
of the following kinds of handwork are taught: Woodwork, harness repairing, cabinet work, chair- 
caning, comshuck mat making, bookbinding, wood turning, mechanical drawing, tinsmithing, shoe 
repairing, upholstering, and general repair work. From this list of subjects individual programs are 
arranged. .- 1 **'* 

The first year is devoted to elementary woodwork, harness repairing, wood turning, and comshuck 
mat making. The woodwork is preceded by a short course in mechanical drawing to enable the student 
to make intelligently working drawings of the things he will have to construct In wood. Instruction 
is given in the use and care 9 f woodworking tools, methods of forestry, lumbering, transportation of 
lumber from the forest to the mill, audits preparation for commercial purposes. y 

The work in the second year may be either woodwork, wood turning, harness repairing, or chair- 
caning, which ever is v best for the particular student! Owing to its large field of usefulness, the work 
in wood is continued during this year by those who are likely to become special teachers of woodwork. 
Many graduates are required to teach thls subject who have no trade training, and. this extra time in 
woodworking will help to prepare them for such work. 

In the third year the subjects taken are wood tunung, tinsmithing, mechanical drawing, and shoe 
repairing, divided into half-year terms as circumstances may require. The wood turning is to increase 
the student’s command of woodworking tools in connection with machinery. The tinsmithing is to 
... . ’ » - 
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acquaint the student with different metals and fluxes, to enable him to make articles for his use, but 
chie^y to teach him to repair leaky vessels and tojio similar work about his home. The object of the 
mechanical drawing is to prepare the student to make sketches and a working d raw m g of any ordinary 
object, and to make a set of planAfur a simple house or.outbuilding. The shoe repairing is to prepare 
the student to teach such work in the country school. ^ 

The work of the fourth year is entirely elective . The student may take the normal course in manual 
training arranged for the purpose of helping him conduct the practical forms of handwork suitable for 
I tfPPcr or he may specialize in a particular branch of manual training with a view to teaching 

it, or he may do practice teaching in the manual-tracing classes at the institute, and in the public and 
evening schools of the neighborhood. . 

The essentials of a course in household economies are herewith presented ih the 
outline of a course which has been successfully applied for a number of years: 

The principal object of the work in home economics is to train young women to make good homes 
and to enable them to teach others to make good homes. The classroom time given to this work is two 
eighty-minute periods a week during four years. Besides this, one entire day each week ahd portions 
of the other days are devoted to practical training in the home-making arts. 

The first-year course in cooking and housework includes work in cooking cereals, vegetables, 

■ cheese, eggs, fish, meat; making bread, cake, pastry, salads, desserts, ices, and homemade candies’; 
^ . table setting and the preparation and serving of family meals; invalid cookery] canning of fruits and 

vegetables; making jelly, and pickling. Practical training in housekeeping is given in the dormitories, 
and in the teachers’ and students’ kitchens, dining rooms, and laundries. 

The course in sewing includes the use and care of sewing machines; drafting; making undercloth- 
ing; the repairing of boys’ clothing in the laundry: the mending of the girls’ own clothing; the repair- 
ing of linen for the boarding departments; the making of bed and table linen, waitresses’’ aprons and 
caps, and other household necessities in the industrial sewing room; rug weaving, including dyeing, 
rtig designing, color harmony, and pleasing proportion; simple lessons in making over hats. 

In the second year lessons are given in the care of milk. In cooking, the course includes a study 
of the nutritive value of foods; the planning of a well-balanced menu; the preparation and serving of 
£ fathily dinner; advanced cookery, including canning, preserving, making of jellies, extracts, and 
balong powder; deep-fat frying; fancy breads, pastry', frozen mixtures, and candies. Cookery for the 
arick and serving on trays are also considered. Special attentmi is given to the cuts of meat and the 
best methods of cooking the cheaper cuts, as well as to the cost of meats and substitutes. 

Practical training in housekeeping is given in the school dormitories, kitchens, dining-rooms 
and laundries • * 


In sewing, the course includes drafting, cutting, and making underclothing and a set of infant’s 
clothes; knitting and crocheting; the making of children's clothes; t*ed and table linen, waitresses’ 
aprons and caps, arid other household articles; rug weaving, dyeing, and designing;, household mending, 
simple lessons in trimming and renovating hats. 

In the ''third year the girls are given a year’s instruction and practice in simple carpentry, glazing 
chair-caning, soldering, repairing furniture, windows, and locks, and in such other work Ssenters 
jjjto the care of the home. 

In the fourth year the work in housekeeping consists of the care of rooms and dormitories; waiting 
tartudents and teachers 'dining rooms; and assisting in the teachers’ kitchen, bedrooms, dining moms 
and kitchens. b 

In iewiqg, the coSse includes drafting, cutting, and making dresses (each girl making her own 
graduating dress); making paper patterns; simple lessons in millinery, including the making of wire 
nat frames arid Covering the same with straw braid and trimming. 

*** g * ven “ i * mne In home sanitation, including talks (two hours a week) on 

f‘* k r0om ajl<1 Uie small attentions necessary to the comfort of an invalid; the laws of 
berth U > A the influence of heredity; the preparation and use of domestic remedies and disinfectants 

-*gg S c, ” , t *? r £ horo e; prevention of tuberculosis; personal habits as affecting health 

^ rtarsctfcf i teawhs In first aid ln Injury and illness. 8 

vJ ^ V. Mi s' i * 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW IN RURAL SCHOOL BUILDING . / 

Two schools in the same county, The upper buildingisvery poorly planned as regards 
lightirfg and dime^s onsof classrooms. The lower pictu re shows a building properly 
planned, the windows properly grouped, and classrooms arranged to give t lie required 
amount of floor space for each class. 
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For the young women there should 'be instruction in cooking and sewing with 
ample practice in the boarding department and ih^the care of the dormitories. The 
course should be based on the neighborhood needs. ^Wherever possible, arrangement 
should be made for practice in fte homes of the community? Special attention should 
be given to the kinds of food and the methods of cooking in the pupils' homes. Canning 
and preserving vegetables and fruits and the effective care of the kitchen gat den are 
essential parts of the instruction. Throughout the* course there should be a recogni- 
tion of the principles of hygiene and sanitation. 

RURAL TRADES IN SMALLER INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

There are a number of smaller institutions with genuine interest in industrial in- 
struction. Ir these schools the plant and equipment 'are usually sufficient to teach the * 
simpler phases of the occupations required in rural districts or small towns. For the 
young men, th^y should endeavor to provide training in the elements of carpentry, black- 
smithing, bricklaying, cement and concrete construction, adapted to small towns. 
Sound policy demands that the school shall limit its instruction according to the equip- 
ment, number of teachers, and the enrollment of pupils. Pupils who desire to prepare 
for city occupations or ^or the more technical trades should bei urged to prepare for 
larger trade schools. It is probable that the most effective daily program for the smaller 
-industrial schodls would provide for a half * day of classroom work and a half day of 
practice in the fields and shops every day. No single program can possibly meet all 
conditions, but the following outline will at least suggest the more important mechanical 
occupations of small towns and rural districts: 

Blacksmithing . — Exercises in welding iron and steel, and use of sand and borax: making and tem- 
pering cold chisels and screw drivers; making staples, lap links, S links and hooks. Talks on iron, 
steel, and smithing coal; building and care of the fire; tools and how to handle them; setting and use 
of the anvil, and proper position of the smith. 

Harness work. — Tools: Names and uses of different harnessmaker’s tools. Exercises: Making of' - 
* hame straps, over checks, tugs for breeching, slide loops, and splicing loops; repairing harness. Talks 
on leather and the various grades to he obtained from different skins; how to tell good stock, test the 
strength, distinguish between hand or amm stuffed, and to tell if stock is weighted. 

Shoe repairing , — Names and uses of various tools used in a shoe shop. Sewing kith different kinds 
(>(»dwls; sewing in clamp; sewing up eye (f shoe; making a thread, and putting on bristles; putting on 
‘'cement patches, half soles, and heels; talks on different points in shoe repairing. 

Sheet-metal work. — U9esof different sheet metals and the solders and fluxes used to unite them. 
Dressing and tinning a soldering, copper; uniting strips of the different metals by soldering; soldering 
tarnished tinware; making chloride of zinc, and hanging eave trough. Putting on corrugated iron 
roofing and siding. Talks on sheet metal, fluxes, solders, their sixes, and how To order. 

Woodwork . — Uses to which the various woods are best adapted. Names and uses of tools; howto 
grind, whet, or sharpen them for different purposes. Work out a piece of lumber to dimensions, planing 
it from out of wind to a true straight surface. Gauge and lay off a piece of lumber, saw to lines, lay off 
ends with a square, join one edge square to face. Smooth end grain with block plane. Work out a 
square piece, change it to octagonal, and then to round. Make mortise and tenon joint; roller tpw'cl rack, 
using piece that had been made round; V-shaped feed trough; bracket shelf; bctich vise; lay out and 
make miter box; make picture frame, using miter box; make hall tree; stain and varnish picture frame 
and hall tree; repair tools and make new handles. Lay out and build a work bench; the making, 
bracing, and hanging of a gate; taking measurements, laying out and building of steps; measuring, lay- 
ing off, and cutting of common rafters for roof of any pitch and for any width of building. 'Lesson in 
house painting. Talks on the different kinds of wood growing in the yarious localities from which the 
members of the class came; the best season to cut; how to stack, and how to care for lumber after it comes 
from the mill. * 
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TRADE SCHOOLS. 

There are at least three essentials of a genuine trade school: 

(1) Teachers who combine real mechanical skill and practical knowledge of the 

trades with ability to teach. A broad education contributes much to the influence 
of the teacher. \ 

(2) A time program that provides practice that is as nearly as possible like that 

of the occupation to be learned. The time programs at present include schools re- 
quiring only one practice day each week, those with five half -da of practice each 

week, those with alternate day$ in school and shop, and One institution requiring six 
8-hour days each week m the shop. * 

(3) Facilities for teaching the trades under conditions that are as nearly as possi- 
ble like those of the actual trade. Preference should be given to the facilities for the 
trades in which there'ls greatest demand for workmen. 

At present only Hampton Institute, Tuskegee Institute, and rome of the land- 
grant institutions are sufficiently equipped to be called trade schools. With reorgani- 
zation and more liberal support from the States the 16 land-grant schools could main- 
tain first-class trade schools. 

The following quotations fipm the catalogue of an excellent institution outline 
the important features of a trade-school course : / 

The trade school offers four-year courses in the following departments: 

6. Painting* *n. Tinsraithing. 

7. Printing. ' 12-. Upholstery. 

8. Shoemaking. 13. Wheelwrighting. 

9. Steam fitting and plumbing. 

10. Tailoring. 

Hours of work. — Each trade student spends eight hours a day in trade work, six days in th& week 
except during the fifst year, when he spends five hours. He also spends one period in' the morning 
and two in the evening in class work five days in the week. One-balf of the fourth year is devoted 
entirely to class work. " . / . 

- Course of study.— The academic subjects commonUo all courses are agriculture, algebra, American 
history, civics, current events, English, general science, singing, Bible, geometry, general history, 
literature, bookkeeping, psychology, principles of teaching,., economics, and sociology. The sub- 
jects especially for trade-school students are described below: 

Applied mathematics.— This course is designed io give each student special burning and drill in 
the application of the fundamental processes of mathematics to the problems occurring in his chosen 
trade. Care is used to select a wide variety of exercises so as to test thoroughly the students’ grasp of 
basic principles. The classes are divided into small groups, enabling the instructor to understand 
fully the individual needs of each studeirt, and the course is so flexible as to make it possible at any 
time for him to give such work as will strengthen any weaknesses he may discover; No class of problems 
furnishes such a strong motive for intense study as those which grow out of the daily work of the shops. 
These problems are utilized to the fullest extent. 

Business training.— This course* embraces the study of simple contracts, common mercantile terms 
and usages, banks and banking, building and loan associations, partnership, fire and life insurance, real 
estate transactions, mechanics’ liens, rights and duties of employee and employer, and simple accounts. 
Practice is required in the drafting of business and legal forms in ordinary. use. 1 

(^kemutry.—K general course in chemistry is giveq to all boys. This course includes the study of 
terms, and definitions, oxygen, hydrogen, acids, bases, salts, air, carbon, fuels, combustion, and water. 


1. Blacksmith mg. 

2. Bricklaying and plastering. 

3. Carpentry. 

4. Cabinetmaking. 

5. Machine work. 
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Special courses supplementing the work done in the general course are given to students in the trade 
School. The emphasis in these courses is upon the selection and testing of raw materials, their refine- 
ment, and the character of the finished product. 

A fechanical drawing . — Mechanical drawing is given as part of the training of all trade students except- 
ing tailors, shoemakers, painters, and printers; these have freehand drawing instead. 

The course in drawing is arranged to give the student a general knowledge of working draw ings, to 
prepare him to read these intelligently, to cultivate ability to make working drafts, plans, elevations, 
and sections of tools, buildings, machines, wagons, and other work in the line of his trade, and to build 
according to the same. - * 

The first step in the consideration of trades for colored wotnert is to determine the 
extent to which it is wise tq encourage them to specialize in different occupations. The 
uncertainty on this point is due to the great demand for young women of general train- 
ing adapted to become teachers of the masses of the colored people. The wise course is 
probably to encourage the institutions to devote most of their resources to the general 
- course in household arts but to keep the door open for young women of special aptitudes 
to become skilled in such occupations as millinery, dressmaking, tailoring, and trained 
nursing. 

public provision Tor industrial icducation.* 

* 

The ultimate success of education, industrial and otherwise, depends upon finan- 
cial support by State and local governments. The following quotation is a part of an 
address on a "State program for industrial and social efficiency," delivered before the 
National ltd u cation Association by Arthur D. T)ean, of the University of the State of 
New York : 

/ 

Picture three parallel columns. In the first column place all the State -wide changes which have 
taken place under the name of industrial progress. In the second, all the legislation which has been or 
is about to be enacted for the State -wide industrial and social advance of workers. In the third, all the 
State-wide programs for the educational advantage of our youth ar*d adults and you will see how far 
* behind we are as States in the conservation and the increasing of£*unan wealth as it might be influenced 
by the* pfiblic school system. ^ * * 

Industry neither argues nor sleeps. It works. labor unions argue long ami earnestly and then ^0 
place their final word into a workingmen’s compensation law. Social workers confer and confer and 
confer again; but behold, the State has a child lat>or law or a widows' pension, or a minimum wage. 

But we — — ? 

Of course the States have done something. Some far more than others. I should be the last to deny 
that. The progressive ones arc those which consider that education is the a0air of the*State — that the 
child is not to be disadvantaged by the community in which he happens to be bom ; that medical inspec- 
tion t9 as important as factory inspection; that fire cscapeson schoolhouses are as im{>ort.ant as those on a 
factory ; that a decent wage for women teachers is as necessary as for the shop girl ; that a system of taxa- 
tion for supporting good consolidated schools is as beneficial as a State highway system; that certified 
teachers are as worthy of consideration as certified miU.; that a free university training in liberal subjects 
is as reasonable as a free college training in agriculture ; that extension service for the mechanic is as sen- 
sible as that for the farmer. It is such things us these which make up, to a considerable extent, a program 
for industrial and social efficiency. # ' 


“i * ’ s 
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A one-teacher school. The dotted lines show the plan for future extension. With this 
pl.^n earned out the building can be used as a two-teacher school withuut material 
rearrangement. 





VII. RURAL EDUCATION. 

. r'-*; 7 ‘ ■ 

Preparation for rural life is the greatest educational problem of the white and 
colored people of the South. The rural education of the Negro is absolutely essential, 
not only to the welfare of the race, hut also to the successful development of the South- 
ern States. Though rural opportunities are perhaps least appreciated by the educated 
group of colored people, they are those in which the Negroes are making their most 
remarkable gains. Rural life represents both the beat progress and the greatest needs 
of the colored people. AD plans for improvement must give large consideration to the 
problems of the rural Negroes. 

Important as this phase of education is, both to the South and to the colored 
people; the public and private facilities provided are very inadequate. Other than the 
agricultural and mechanical schools, largely ^maintained by Federal funds, the States 
make practically no provision for agricultural education. Of the private schools, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Tuskegee Institute, and a few smaller institutions are making a genuine 
effort to prepare pupils for rural life. With very few exceptions, however f ; ; the colored 
schools have failed to develop an interest in ’rural problems. * The large majority have 
not even tried. 

The explanation of the indifference is in the conviction of the colored people that 
the way to prosperity and happiness is the study of literary subjects and especially 
the classical languages. In this they are following the example of the white people, 
who are only now beginning to see the; error of their belief. This conviction is empha- 
sized by the life of drudgery which the pupils in colored schools have always seen to 
be the lot of colored farmers. Their own limited education, also, makes them loath 
to lose any opportunity to master the wonders of the printed page. 

A partial explanation for the failure of the schools lies in poorly prepared agri- 
cultural teachers, who have themselves only a weak-hearted belief in rural life. With 
inadequate training and a lukewarm interest in their subject, these teachers have en- 
deavored to make use of large fafms in their educational efforts. Failure was inevi? 
table. The emphatic conclusion of this study is, therefore, that the first step in rural 
education should be the enthusiastic advocacy of the theory and practice of gardening, 
for every colored pupil. The advantage' of a simple gardening course is that it presents 
to the pupil the interesting features copceming soil culture, in a period which the pupil 
feels he can spare and in projects which even the teachers of limited preparation can 
handle with success. Such a course enables pupils to' realize the wonders of the soil, 
and spurs on to further study those swho have an inclination to become farmers. 


IMPORTANCE pF THE NEGRO TO SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 

* ^ ' 

The population of the South is 77.5 per cent rural. About two-thirds of the people 
are white and ooe-third colored. The relationship of these two groups on, the farm 
is so vital that neither can afford to be indifferent to the welfare of the other. The 
extent of the mutual dependence ^.presented in the following chart, based on the United 
Btates census for 1910;; ..." 

46927*— Bull. 38—17—7 . ^ 
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Of the States with a considerable proportion of Negroes, the largest increase was 
for Flon i, with 63.5 per cent Other large increases were: Arkansas, 51 per cent- 
Texas, 497; Georgia, 47.9; North Carolina, 47.4; and Mississippi, 39.8. Not only did 
the Negroes increase in number in these States, but they increased more rapidly than the 
white people on farms in all States except Louisiana, Kentucky, Virginia, and Alabama. - 
It is evident that a race playing such an impressive part in the agricultural activities 
of the South demands the serious thought and interest of those in positions of authority. 

STATUS OF NEGROES IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that many of the educational leaders of tie colored 
people do not sufficiently appreciate the significance of ihe remarkable progress of the 
Negro race in agriculture. It is not surprising, however, that the unfavorable conditions 
under which rainy of the Negroes are working in rural districts should delude the super- 
ficial observer into the belief that some urban occupation is to be preferred The urban 
movement now strong among white people is partly the result of a similar delusion from 
winch they too are suffering. In the rural sections in which many of the Negroes are 
living there are poor roads, inadequate school facilities, and, worst Of all, lack of police 
protection. Reliable reports are too frequent that some colored person in a rural dis- 
trict has been ‘beaten or lynched for an offense whrch later investigation proved to be 
trivial or the act of another. While the total m^|§B of such instances may be few they 
are sufficient to create an unfavorable attitudeTSroid life In arural community.’ 

Unfortunate as the rural conditions of the colored people may be, their educational 
leaders should realize, first, that the most significant and the most substantial gJus 
made by the race are in the rural communities, and secondly, that Whatever their con- 
dition may be, the large majority of them are now living in the country, actually work- 
ing on the soil, and earning thereby the little or the much which is necessary to purchase 
food and clothes, to send their children to school, and to open the doors of lamer oppor- 
tunities for the future. The statistical basis for these observations is presented in the 
facts obtained from tie United States census of 19 to. 

Of the 5,192,535 Negro breadwinners 1 in the United States, 2,893,380 or 55 per 
cent, were either farm laborers or fanneis. The number in each of the other occupa- 
tions is unimportant as compared with die large number in agriculture. But it is not 
the breadwinners on farms alone who constitute the measure; U those who should have 
a practical knowledge of soil cultivation and an appreciation of the importance of farm- 
ing in the development of the race. ' In the South practically per cent of all colored 
people are living in rural districts, .Even those who live ia the southern cities have 
easy access to large plats of ground which may be used for gardens. The dependence 
of these large numbeis on the soil is an impressive indictment of the disregard which 
the educational leaders of the colored people have i pa n i f ested toward agricultural 

rural progress of the race is fairly well mbasured by the rapidity with which 
the agncultural workers have been passing from the rank of farjn laborers to that of 
tenants and later to that of owners. According to the census of 1910 there were 
3,893.380 Negroes engaged in agricultural pursu its as against 9,143,154 in 1900,'repre- 

1 For ocbvptUoa table*, mt s*. I*. 
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seating m increase of 705,2^6, or 25.9 per cent. 


The following table 
1910 and in 1900: 

gives the number 

Number of^Negro larmer* 

Increase. 

Percent 

19*0, 190a. 

1900-1910. 

increase. 


746,7*5 

*46,655 

16. 4 

218,972 

187,797 

3*. *75 

14*2 


557. *74 

115,790 

17 j 2 

*,434 

i,744 

1 3 *o 

17.8 


Owners 

Tenants * 

Manager*. 

In view of the large proportion which the colored workers in agricultural pursuits 
jlorm of all colored breadwinners, the increases shown in- this table are significant of the 
general progress of the race. The increase in farms operated by Negroes between i960 
and 1910 was 146,655, or 16.4 percent. The owned farms were 218,972 in 1910, having 
increased 14.2 in 10 years. The tenant farms were 672,964, showing an increase of 17.2 
percent. The distribution of Negro farmers in the Southern States for 1910 and 1900 
is shown in the following chart: % ' 

NtncBftR OP KGORO FARMERS, I9OO AND 1910. 

— Tbowonds. 

£ a 8 ? 


% 8 , 


Alabama 



94 .C&& 

Arkansas - 

... 63 , 57 * 
46,978 

Delaware i. . 




Florid*. 

I3*5»» 

Georgia 

6s, 6 m 

Kentucky . . . . 

II,#J7 

Louisiana . 

58,096 

Waxy land 




Misarmppi 

t*8>35* 

North Carolina. . . 



^ 5J>P06 

Oklahoma 

4,353 

Sooth eitgotthn 



“ 85,381 

Ttnnwrr 

... 38,300 
33,8*3 

Tim...'.., 

47* 




44,795 

Wert VWgkia. 



74* 



h * 
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Every State except Louisiana shows an increase in the number of Negro farmers, 
pie most striking increase is that for Georgia, where Negro farmers numbered 82,822 
in 1900 and 122,554 J 9 10 - The loss in Louisiana was due to the ravages of the boll- 

weevil. Mississippi heads the list with 164,488 Negro fanners, Georgia coming next with 
I * 2 >554- Alabama is the only other State which has over too, 000 Negro farmers. The 
number of these farmers jyho own their land is indicated for each Southern Stats in the 
charts. -= " * 

NUMBER OP NEGRO FARM OWNERS, 1900 AND I910.. 

— Tk 
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Alabama 



14 , IIO 

Arkansas 



11 , 

Delaware 



JJi 

Florida 

7,*M 


6.J3I 

Georgia 



**.375 

Kentucky 



s.jpi 

Louisiana 



9.378 

Maryland 

3.949 


3.*6j 

Mississippi 

34.949 


»o»973 

North Carolina 



* 6 . 834 ' 

Oklahoma 



3 .M 3 

South Carolina. ! 



*8.970 



Tennessee 



9.4*4 

Tfexas 

i 1 3a 


■OhUrj 

Virginia 




Weat Virginia 



554 I 



The banner {States for farm ownership among Negroes are Virginia, Georgia, and 
Mississippi. Virginia leads in : the proportion of farms owned. This was 67 per cent 
Jn 1910, a remarkable result to accomplished in less than half a cenituty- Georgiy’# 
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high record is in the 36 per cent increase in land owners, the largest for all the States. 
Mississippi is noteworthy both for the large number erf owners and for the substantial 
incr e as e . It is to be noted that the proportion of land owners in Georgia is the lowest 
of all the States. This fact is to be explained not by a lack of progress, but rather by 
the fact that the large ownership increase was eclipsed by the larger increase of tenants. 

percentage or owners among nbgro farmers, 1900 and 1910. 

• (Per cent ) 



Alabama 

Arkansas 


Delaware. 


Florida. 


Georgia. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maryland 



MManppi 


North Carolina. 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina. 


Texaa 

Virgin! a. ...... 

Wait Virginia. 
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The following tabulation of jtbe acreage and value of thi Negro farms is presented 
as further evidence that in spite of all the difficulties in rural communities, such remark - 
iMe progrei^ has been pad© tef wfe&ht the tfppe&l to educational Spaders of the race 
ffor\ ifabre genuine totaeat to agricultural education, and to thfc public auth6rit!es for 
tabre edu<»tkmd^adlities far thfc. Wraf th^mxittes. 
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ACREAGE AND VALVE O IMP ARMS OPERATED BY COLORED FARMERS: tgio. 


State. 


Farm acreage. 


Value of larm property. 

Total. 

J 

Owned. 

Rented. 

Total. 

Owned. 

Rented . 

Total 

1 

42, 259, 247 ' 

15. 691, 47 s 

•0 

26, 567, 769 

$1, 104, 496. 687 

$346, S29, 358 

$757, 667,320 

Alabama 

5 » ° 73 » 953 

1, 466, 719 

3,607, 234 

96, 856, 685 

22, 506, 427 

74 , 35 °, 2 58 

Arkansas 

2,647, 3 3© : 

1, 204, 114 

1 , 443 , 116 

86, 871, 173 

27 , 139 , 889 

59 , 73 L 2 »4 
1,498, i$3 

Delaware 

54 , 578 i 

13.615 

40, 963 

2, 184,474 

686, 32a 

Florida,** 

75 8 » 73 i | 

458* 443 

' 300, 288 

14, 622, 184 

8, 779 . 585 

5 , 842 , 599 

Georgia 

7, 064, 500 j 

1 . 349 . 5<73 

5 . 7 M .997 

156, 988, 269 

35 , 679 , 922 

131,308, 347 

Kentucky 

436,459 I 

255. 363 \ 

181, 096 

I 7 , 3 13 

8, 908,927 

8,610,385 

Louisiana 

2, 103,345 ; 

834, 695 

1, 268, 650 

55 » 834, 314 

16, 494, 075 

39,340,239 

Maryland > 

345. 156 j 

122,039 

223, .117 

10.953,278 

186, 458, 876 

4,879, 716 

6, °73, 562 

Mississippi j 

6 , 4 ?o, 549 : 

2, 227, 194 

4 , 193,355 

44 , 417,423 

143,041,453 

N6rth Carolina \ 

3, 166, 812 ! 

i 1, 197, 496 

I, 969, 316 

80,804,831 

27, 448,410 

53.356, 43 i 
18, 084, 463 
89,940, 537 

Oklahoma ' 

2, 270, 416 ; 

! 1. 599,655 i 

i 670, 761 

58, 674, 493 

40, 590, 030 

South Carolina i 

3, 898, 022 ;! 

! 1 , 098, 044 ! 

: 2,799,978 

1 1 7, 281, 487 

27,340,950 

Tennessee ' 

1,588, 396 | 

590,676 I 

997, 720 

53, 181,362 

16,411,350 

39,873,225 

36,770, 012 
71,863, 037 

Texas 1 

4, 188, 979 : 

i,866, 742 

3,323, 237 

1 n, 736, 262 

Virginia ,. 2, 208, 1 

1, 381, 223 

827, 012 

53,-266, 983 

34, 774 , 150 
898, 957 

18,493,833 

West V irginia 

1 

33, 886 

25,957 

7 , 929 1 

1, 262, 704 

■ 363, 747 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE FACILITIES. 


It is practically impossible to give a satisfactory measure of the facilities avail- 
able for the agricultural education of colored people. It is safe to say, however, that 
the present equipment and teaching force provide little more than a beginning in rural 
education. The following table summarizes the principal /acts concerning the different 
groups of schools which have any facilities for teaching agriculture: 


SUMMARY OF AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


School group*. 

Num- 
ber of 
schools. 

Pupils. 

Tcacherw 

Acres erf land. 

ToUl. 

Above 

element- 

Total. 

Of 

«*ri- 

Cllh 

tux*. 

Owned. 

cufti- 

rated. 

V 








Total 

85 

21,462 

6,332 : 

1,838 

“5 

33,940 

10, 929 

Schools supported largely by public funds 

. 3 9 

7 . 9 » 

. 3 , 614 

619 

49 

5 , 974 

a, 675 

land-grant schools 

1 16 

5 » x 75 

2, 298 

400 

39 

4,812 

r, 981 

^ate schools 

13 

2,813 

L 3 l6 

219 

10 

1, 162 

694 

Schools supported largely by private funds . 

56 

13,474 

2, 618 

I,JI 9 

66 

17,966 

8,254 

Large schools offering 4 -year courses in agri- 








culture * » 

2 

2, 100 

716 

394 

3 ° 

3 > 2 7 ° . 

1,636 

Smaller schools offering some class theory and 








farm practice 

22 

4, 38° 

573 

376 

35 

«, 69S 

3 , 97O 

Schools offering class theory but farming on 

, 







commercial basis 

18 

4,807' 

* 795 

298 

XI 

4, hi 

3 , 115 

Schools giving no instruction, but fanning on 



\ 





a commercial bans 

14 

a, 187 

\ S 35 

« — ajx 


1. 800 

L 533 





i Hampton is rrouped with the private imtitutiaM below. 


\ * 
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SUMMARY OF AGRICU1.TURAI* SCHOOLS-Ctmtintied. 


School croup*. 


Total * 

Schools supported largely by public funds 

Land-grant schools 

State schools! 

Schools supported largely by private funds 

Large schools offering 4-year course# in agriculture . 
Smaller schools offering some dam theory and farm 

practice •. 

Schools offering dan theory but farming on com- 
mercial basis ...» 

Schools giving no instruction, but fanning on a 
commercial basis 


Vain* oi agriculture! ptaat. 


Total. 

Land. 

Buildings, 

equipment, 

and 

live stock. 

Total 

Income. 

<*> 766 , 557 

*1, 43 V 967 

<33 4, 590 

< 3 , 013,155 

54*,093 
395,660 
146 , 433 

. 1 , 334 , 464 
3^979 

409, 950 
290,350 
1 19 , 600 

1,033, 017 
315, OOO 

133, 143 
IOC, 310 
* 6 , 833 
' 303, 447 

149. 979 

! 838, 073 

543 , 633 

384, 450 
1 , 185,083 
j 557,444 

33/343 
y 360, 392 

168, 875 

53 , 468 

\ 304,669 

377,850 

377.8s® 


329, 161 
93’ 8°8 





9 * 

According to this table, there are 85 institutions which at least own land capable , f 
use in agricultural instruction. These schools have 23,940 acres of land, valued at 
•*» 43 *. 9 ^ 7 * with nearly 11,000 acres under cultivation, and agricultural equipment and 
stock valued' at, a third of a million dollars. They have in all 1,838 teachers, but only 
a 1 5 of these are devoting -any time to agriculture. The total attendance^ 21,462, of 
' whom 6,233 are above the demetitary grades. 

: : 1 Effort has been made to ascertain the number of pupils who receive instruction in 
agriculture. The quality and quantity of this instniction vary so greatly in different 
institutions that any statement of number of students is of little value. On a liberal 
interpretation of special work, this study shows only about 700 students who have 
selected agriculture. In. view of the fact that the majority of these institutions are 
using their agricultural equipment ineffectively, it is more important to. determine 
possibilities than xhe character of the work: done. As possibilities are largely dependent 
ownership. Support, aud.pidsent equipment, the schools have been divided according 
to these facts. ... 

t}*-- /. The private institutions are 56* in number, divided into four groups, according to 
UZp ]ot plant and eonphasis on agriculture. Hamptoq and Tuskegee Institutes, with 
•tfcteir extensive equipment and their well-known activities in rural education,. constitute 
gn>t|p- Gen. Arinstrong, the grander of Hampton Institute, urged the impor- 
tant of agriculttiraf education frwn the^very .Vegini^'^his W^rk. The wisdom and 
*** words^on this TObjctrt'are illustrat;ed by the following quotations from his 
4umUal school reports for the yean between 1870 and 1^90:^ ‘ 

Jba temporal •alntkmo|[d lc colored race for sometime to come is to be won out of the ground. 
t r i TfcftNw* »ce will succeed or fell as it shall devote Itself with energy to Sgriculturenmd mechanic 
frt* or 4Vold these pursuits, si& its teadher* must be inspired with the spirit oHuud Work and acquainted 
"Iritfc the ^ys that ( Iesd to {na^rffl success. ' * . ^ 

^jfWg go well together in the present conditionof tiiixigs (in thegouth). The teacher 
fox the times; he is essentially an educator throughout the year. ^ • •/-' 


terra it the 1 
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A. CORN PLANTED BY OLD METHOD. 
Yield, 1 6 bushels per acre. 



B. CORN PLANTED TEN OAYS LATER UNDER SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 
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To put into every State an agricultural school and experiment station open to the colored race and 
adapted to their especial needs, in direct communication with their leading farmers, spreading through 
circulars and bulletins, practical information and furnishing stimulus to thmisahds who now never see 
anything of the sort— t hich should be provided for in any broad, national plan for educa- 

tional improvement ir 


Through the e Frisseil, the successor of Gen. Armstrong as principal of 

Hampton Institute, the spirit of these words has been realized in the present organization 
and work of the institution. As for Tuskegee, the world knows of the remarkable 
agricultural campaign carried on by the late Dr. Booker T. Washington. * 

The smaller private institutions, which constitute the remaining three groups, are 
divided according to provision for theory and practice on the farms. In the 22 schools 
offering theoretical courses a few of the pupils have practice in farm work. The value 
of both the theory and practice differs widely in each institution. With few exceptions, 
the farm practice has but little relation to the classroom instruction. In the 18 schools 
of the third group there is not even the pretense of farm practice on an educational hagjg 
The 14 schools in the fourth group maintain farms on a commercial basis, but do not 
offer any instruction in agriculture. 

The public institutions are 29 in number. They include the 16 land-grant institu- 
tions, supported largely by Federal funds, and 13 State schools, 6 of which are in Northern 
States. Practically all of these public institutions offer some theoretical instruction in 
agriculture, and all but 4 have farm land. The 16 land-grant schools are next to 
Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes in agricultural possibilities. A few of these schools 
are making a serious effort to prepare pupils to be farmers. With reorganization of their 
work and considerable improvement in their teaching force, these schools could fulfill 
the purpose of the Federal land-grant appropriations and prepare farmers and agricul- 
tural teachers. Most of the 13 State schools are smaller than the land-grant institutions. 
They are primarily teacher-training schools, with provision for courses in the theory 
and practice of gardening. 

The use of student labor on most of the farms of both the public and private insti- 
tutions is generally regarded as a means of supplementing the pupils' income, rather 
than as a contribution to agricultural instruction. Only in a few instances is firm work 
planned for educational ends. While many of the pupils receive considerable instruction 
through farm labor, there is a tendency to degrade agriculture and rank it as mere 
drudgery. It is unfortunate that more of these schools do not plan the management of 
their farms that stfcdent labor will be educational. 4 

Farmers' conferences form a noteWorthy agricultural activity of many of these 
schools. These conferences bring together large numbers of rural people to exchange 
views on fanning, listen to specialists in agriculture, and renew their interest In rural 
life. The schools are at their best on these occasions. The colored people are good 
talkers and delight in the opportunity to exchange experiences. It is probable that 
these conferences have done much to develop genuine interest not only in farm life but 
also in agricultural education. 

The most significant recent developments in the rural education of Negroes have & 
resulted frpm the cooperation of the State departments of education with the General 
Educat ion Board, the JeanesEund, the Slater Fund, and the Rosen wald rural school build- 
ing donations. Through this cooperation State supervisors of ruisl ^schools have been 
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appointed in io States, and county supervising teachers in 163 counties ; 1 1 1 modern ; ural 
school buildings and 44 county training schools were erected by 1917, and a large numbr=i *>f 
“home makers' ” clubs have been organized in a number of Southern States. While 
these activities have multiplied with remarkable rapidity, their extent is limited as com- 
pared with the large field to be covered. Their real significance is not inThcir extent, 
but in the promise of future developments. Through the y aganda attending these 
various movements, both the white and colored people of the South are awakening to a 
realization of the importance of fanning and rural life'. It is important to note in^ this 
connection that practically all of these activities originated with the group of persons 
who constituted the Conference for Education in the South. 1 

In addition to the Federal funds appropriated to the agricult ural ‘and mechanical 
schools, Federal aid is appropriated for agricultural extension anS^farra demonstration. 
This aid is theoretically for both white and colored farmers. The direct benefit which 
the Negroes derive from such work, however, is largely dependent upon the sentiment of 
local officials. P^irt of the apnropriations are spent directly for the employment of 
Colored persons as farm demonstration' agents and rural workers among colored people. 
Although the Negroes receive but comparatively little direct benefit from the Federal 
funds for rural improvement, there is no doubt that some indirect influence extends to 
them through the white farmers. These funds are supplemented by State and county 
appropriations. The Federal aid is administered by the Department of Agriculture. 

Just before his death, in 1915, Dr. Booker T. Washington ma<ie a strong appeal for 
more Negro demonstration agents. This appeal was vigorously indorsed by a large 
number of the lending southern papers. One Georgia oaoer commented editorially as 
follows - 


Diversification is now urged from every quarter. '‘It is to be hoped that it will t^BiccompHshed 
But how? Booker Washington, the greatest benefactor of his race in the world to-day, 19 practical, and 
is working along practical lines. He points out that all this literature about diversification is not reach 
ing his people on the farms. We have 100,000 Negro farmers in Georgia. Some of these take news- 
papers, but the \nsl majority of them do not. The vast majority have no way to get information except 
by woj 4 of mouth. IJu^wordi of mouth is a little less dependable than the written word, and either is 
bad enofcgfy, * 

“ Booker Washington very wisely suggests that there should be Negro teachers or demonstrators in 
every community* to carry to the Negro former the information that the generally more fortunate white 
farmer gets from literature. These Negro demonstrators should understand their race’s eccentricities, 
Jthefo jra^ arittea, their reasoning ,or lack of it, and from this intimate knowledjg^ be able to reach them 
with these lessons on- diversification. 

Wbe^fitfch Negro agents h^ve been at work, they have produced admirable resfllts. 
aipe 850 counties in the South with a Negro population ranging from 10 per cent 
to .90 per cent of the total population. Unfil there is a Negro agpit in every one of 

these counties, southern agriculture will not attain to the rank whii^h it deserves. 

\ 

MEANS AND METHODS IN RURAL EDUCATION. \ . 

Next to the need of a genuine appreciation of the importance of rural education 
ifythe ^velopment of tjie colored people andydf the South is the demand for a clearly 
4$efipe<f of courses adapted to the dke. and attitude of the pupils ^and to the 

income an<| gen^r^l plan of the 'institution jjnd its teachers. Hitherto ^he prevailing 
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conception of agricultural education seems to have required elaborate courses in theory, 
a large farm, and extensive equipment both in machinery and stock. The majority of 
the schools, realizing that they had neither the inclination nor the financial means to 
undertake such a plan, followed their own desires apd devoted their energy to literary 
courses. , 

' The few schools that were sufficiently interested to try to teach agriculture plunged 
into the elaborate method outlined and almost all of them failed to realize their purposes. 

It is not to be understood that this failure means that no good resulted from their efforts. 
On the contrary, very important gains were made in overcoming the deep dislike for 
„ the soil which generations of slavery had developed. Through the elaborate equip- 
ihent^nd the complexities of agricultural theory, the Negro youth and his parent began 
to bclfeve that some education might be obtained in agricultural schools. 

It would, therefore, be quite unjust to claim that no good resulted from the elab- 
orate method. The real criticism is that a large number of schools were led to believe 
the teaching of agriculture to be beyond their financial means and equipment, and that 
the schools attempting ngriculture did so at considerably larger cost than was necessary. 

The improvement of rural conditions and the proper cultivation of the soil require 
at least five types of instruction adapted to the varying needs of the 6ve groups whose 
interest is to be awakened and directed. These are as follows : * 

1. Science and practice of gardening for pll pupils In rural and urban schools. 

2. Science and practice of gardening with instruction in civics, economics, and 
teacher training, for all secondary pupils and persons preparing to. be ministers and ^ 
teachers. 

3. Two-years courses in agriculture to prepare farmers for the cultivation of the usual 
30 or 40 acre farm. 

4. Four-years courses for those desiring to be agricultural teachers, farm demon- 
strators or managers of large farms. 

5. Rural extension activities foi the entire community. 

The needs of the piipils and the limited school equipment of a majority of the 
colored schools admit of only one, or at most two, of these courses. . 

SCIENCE AND PRACTICE^ OF GARDENING IN RURAL AND URBAN SCHOOLS. 

No phase of agricultural instruction has been so much neglected as gardening. The 
propaganda for country life and agriculture in America seems, to have oveilooked the 
garden, and to have left it to the whims of the suburban soil enthusiast. No phase of 
soil-culture has such a variety of important possibilities as gardening. These possi- 
bilities include the economic returns of the home garden, both in town and.country, and 
especially its use to supplement the salary of the lural teacher and minister. They 
include the educational value of the garden as an elementaty school , activity , ' as an 
Illustration of intensive agriculture, as a laboratory for agricultural schools, and as L the 
recruiting field in which pupils may be introduced to the wonders of soil-culture, and 
thus won for . service, in rural life. Furthermore, gardening has unique value in the - 
cultivation of character, both in the individual and in the family v This social value is 
attained, by the union of the family in the planting and cultivation,.bv exchange 
and cooperation with; the neighbors .engaged*: ani/t>y::the’ideyelop0ieiit L <rf 
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msakAh^ skit *tadK , b&Mis of s wg scaJaiil tsHnamgs. fe suggestion of the essentials 
erf a cosine tel vegetable gardening for nrral and urban schools, the following statement 
has been prepared by the IhiitedStates Bureau of Education: 

. < XMdrtn in the should ha ve pro jects cOfliiatiixg of the growing of some vegetables in 

the home garden. The children in the first grade should plant radish in the spring, snap beam in the 
^ajnmjer, and anion seta in the late fall and winter. The children in the second grade should plant 
snutfani in the spring, tomatoes in the summer, and spinach in the late fall and winter. The children 
in the third pade should plant lettuce in the spring, com in the summer, aid cabbage in the late fall 
eatS wtertfefc. iPheae projects 'Should become a regular pari of the grade work and should* be measured 
by the name standards as the other school activities. 

Children in the elementary grades should be required to have a vegetable garden at least ao by ao 
lect either At home or in a nearby .vacant lot. To insure the best results, it would be necesury far a 
teacher to Vint each garden at least once a week and direct the work. Children fail as gardeners when 
the problem oTplant growth becomes so complex that interest is lost. Through the raising of vegeta- 
bles, the children Should learn horn the teacher howto manage soil, how to plant, cultivate, and harvest 
the vegetables s& as to get tbte best fesUfcs, a a Well as how to keep accurate records of garden expend i 
turesand receipts. Tbe success of the garden will depend upon the accuracy and thoroughness with 
«&tdsS& ftptt* fallowing garden rules are practiced : 

i. location; The vegetable garden should be located where the plants will receive sufficient sun- 
fcjghtandair . 

а. Soil; 'Sie soil should be deep, rich, mellow, and well drained. » 

3. £feeds: Only the best vegetable seeds, purchased from reliable seedsmen, should be planted, 

4. Plants: All vegetable plants, such as cabbage, lettuce, tomatoes, pepper, and egg plant, etc., 
should be .grown, not purchased. 

5. Fertilizer: Three applications of commercial ferilizer should be made at intervals during the 
growing season, rather than one application, of the entire amount. 

б. Cultivation: The soil between the rows should be kept well hoed. The garden should be free 
of wee&a, 

gjfttnUve gardening: Every Square foot of garden space should be used and “companion crops” 
Should be planted whenever possible. As soon as one crop is harvested, another should be planted. 
All paths and weeds must be eliminated. 

. Np vijg^bl* should, be allowed to go to w**te. What can aot be used, fat* by the 

family should be sold or canned. 

9. $&spm: All-year gardening should be practiced. 

1°. Records; Accurate record of expenditures and receipts should be kept, as well as the dates 
of planting and of harvesting each crop. 

Ctatfxttkms in soil and plant requirements should accompany th^^osae garderi operations, 
' J,n l "Wl^‘tbe'dfeiiaesJt& i y ffafcwlls will be much helpe^ by the Course ondnred above, 
It h<Mfh to 'ffeS ftfihl edtscatibfl. What is needed is outlined by Her- 

tsert nitMsfe^trf thfeVetfefa F&vm LOsta Board, in his novel, 'The Brown r Matss^. 

SUftobat of *fae n anMH3es 0 ? k "ftriM teacho- ehdeiVort to adapt 
*9»ol ■#d* : 4b the of tire pujSSs. One -juft-f bf the story the public trial 

’W tlua'eoUnfcry t&toer by the doUhty sijpefetrftdfenf. The ttfafl ii 1h the faofeae dis- 
■6fctiri*&}k tfhty i&k&k fashion the woshftn superintendent is caSted 11 eltalfc 3 ’ and the 
i «icWN4'iS ! ifed t ‘*Jini^ The'toal ebe^'ff SBa/iHU' , praUl' * 'tail- 

'd* t» We^afM4b6dert rural' school and^te ftisftdtemtodihgsthat attend 'the effort 
loteaSMlheKidWls^^^ ar H ^ ‘to tgoj&vii!*;'' 

B, the ^afwhkh rdtWfta* Mvx+ mrtk ftWrU*? for thi to U^ht the 
jweUe*tad«teedfeUh e (*» JikafaftteJibe* if Uk ellefttioil*. He bad prtrtkall* Jg&fed 
the textbook*. He had burned the dlitrict fuel oadnorg out the distract' furniture catty a&d let* 
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a&d.fBi Saturdays. . He bad is traduced domestic economy and "i»nn a l tniaii^to some extent by , 
aeadmg thc boys to the workshops and the girls to, the kitchens and sewing rooms of the fanncnwho 
allowed thoec privileges. He had used up a great deal of time in studying farm conditions. He h ad 
induced the boys to test the dows of the district for butter-fat yield. He was studying matter of 
a cooperative creamery. He hoped to have a blacksmith shop on the schoolhouse grounds sometime, 
where the boys could learn metal working byt repairing the farm machinery arid'sboeit^ the farm 
horses. He hoped to i nst a ll a cooperative laundry in enanretinn with the creamery. He hoped to 
9ee a building sometime, with an a ud itorium where the people would meet often for. moving -picture 
shows, lectures, and the like, and he expected that most of the descriptions of foreign lands, industrial 
operations, wild animals — m short, everything that people should learn about by seeing, rather than 
reading — would be taught the children by moving pictures acco m panied by lectures. He hoped to 
open to the bays and girls the wonders of the universe which are touched by the work ou the farm. 
He hoped to make good and contented farmers of them, able to get the most out of the soil, to sell what 
they produced to the best advantage, and at the same time to keep up the fertility of the soil itself. 
And he hoped to teach the girls in such a way that they would be good and contented farmers* wive*. 
He even had ita mind as a part of the schoolhouse the Woodruff District would one day build an apart- 
ment in which the mothers of the neighborhood Would leave their babies when they went to town, m 
that the girls could learn the care of infants. 

"An' I say,” interposed Con Bonner, “that we can res( our case right here. If that tin* the 
limit, I don* know what i$!” 

“Well,** said Jennie, “do you desire to rest your case right here?”. 

Mr. Boomer made no reply to this, and Jennie turned to Jim. 

"Now, Mr. Irwin,** said she, " while you have been following out these very interesting and origi- 
nal methods, what have you done in the way of teaching the things called for by the course of study?” 

"What is the course of study?” queried Jim. " Is it anything more than an outline of the mental 
march the pupils are ordered to make ? Take reading: why doe* it give the children any greater mm* 
tery of the printed page to read about Casablanca on the burning deck, than about the cause of the 
firing of cornby hot weather? And how can they be given better command of language than by writing ' 
about things they have found out in relation to some of thlViences which are laid under contribu- 
tion by farming? Everything they do runs into numbers, and we do more arithmetic than the course 
requires. There iso* any branch of study— not even poetry and art and music— that isn* touched 
by life. If there is we haven * time for it in the common schools. We work out from life to everything 
in the course of study. " 

"Do you* mean to assert,** queried Jennie, “that while you have been doing all this work which 
was never contemplated by those who have made up the course of study, that you haven* neglected 
anything?'* 

" I mean,’* said Jim, " that I'm willing to stand or fall on an examination of these chUdrni iri the 
very textbooks we are accused of neglecting.” . 


GARDENING AND ECONOMICS IN *lflGHER SCHOOLS. • ~ 

In view of the large proportion of colored people in rural districts on farms, 
it is evident that every secondary school and every private and higher institution should 
make it possible for pupils to appreciate the economic afftl social significance of gar* 
dening and soil Cultivation, to know the relation of soil to soul, to know that farming 
is not mere drudgery, but the source of culture as well as prosperity. Such, is the imptnv > 
tanceof rural life that the teachers of other subjects should use every opportunity which < 
t heir subjects offer to arouse interest in the improvement of rural conditions. This - 
apptiea espmtily^to the tescher of economics and education For students' who are 1 
prepsjang to he teacheiB or ministers this.course should be required just as far as time 
will permit; For such students knowledge of soil processes means? not merely a heeded 
supplement to their meager salaries, but, what is much mwe^sigm&aat, a point of con- 
tact withthfc people. It is probable thatthe future of rural • districts will be I largely ) 
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determined by the teacher and tie preacher with a genuine and an intelligent interest 
in the soil arid its possibilities. Even- the prospective medical student would do well to • 
obtain this broad view of agriculture before he enters on his medical course. 

. The following course has been prepared by the United States Bureau of Education. 
The course should be required of every pupil and should cover five periods a week for 
one year and a half. Experience shows that the greatest emphasis should be centered 
in the actual carrying out of the projects. The class-room instruction should be reduced 
to the mimmum and should only be used to supplement the projects and answer the 
* questions that arise through actual doing of the work. It is especially desirable that 
pupils living in the neighborhood of the school should work out the projects in then- 
homes. Another important requirement of success in this course is the employment of a 
teacher who should devote the entire year to the work. 

This course should include all the agricultural activities possible on a homestead — vegetable gar- 
dening) fruit growing, flower culture both for ornamental and selling purposes, care of chickens, a dairy 
. cow, and swine. % 

Through vegetable gardening, the students should learn how to plan manage a twelve months* 
garden for the intensive production of vegetables. They should be familiar with companion and suc- 
cession crops and best methods of rotation. They should learn the varieties adapted to season r how to 
make and manage a hot bed and cold frame, how to manage the soil, how to plant, cultivate, control 
pests, and harvest both annual and perennial vegetables so as to get the best results. 

In the growing of fruit, the students should learn the soil requirements, methods of propagation, 
cultivation, «p raying, harvesting, marketing of such fruits as strawberries, dewberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, cherries, peaches, quinces, and apples. 

Through flower growing, the students should learn how to make and root cuttings such as gem- 
niusif, loses and hardy shrubs. They should become familiar with annual, biennial, and perennial 
flowers suitable for home decorations. They should learn how to make and manage hardy flower bor- 
ders, how to plan and plant front yard. 

^ Through the care of chickens, the stiidents should learn the principles involved in breeding, incu- 
bation, brooding; feeding for rearing, *gg production and fattening; housing and sanitation; diseases 
and parasites; and the marketing of products. 

The student should learn how to breed, feed, house, and care for a dairy cow in order to produce 
military milk and butter economically. They should also learn how to raise a calf. In addition, they 
s&uld learn how to breed, feed, house, and manage swine for economic production of pork, how to 
cure and market the productsT 
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two-year course for farmers. 

The distinctive purpose of the smaller agricultural school is to prepare pupils to 
become, effective small farmers and to assist the local farmers to improve their methods. 
As a recruiting field for those who plan .to be farmers, these schools should require all 
' pupils to, take the essential parts of the courses here outlined. In a majority of 
the schools these courses will provide an ample amount of science. The important need 
short-course pupils is practice in the various lines of gardening and far ming This 
prai^ce/ahould be sufficient to enable the pupil to develop some skill in. the 
phases^of small -farming, including the soil, fertilizers, farm crops, animal husbandry, 
hum machinery, and marketing. One of the most important phases of the training is 
knowledge simple business principles and methods. This, too, requites practice 
as A guarantee th^t the pupil appreciates the significance of. the facts acquired. 

Tbegreatest difficulty these schools have to contend with is the very limited educe- 
thm aad unsatisfactory i home training' of > the pupils .Whocometo therm Many of the 
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pupils can scarcely read and write, and practically none of them have completed even 
seven grades of elementary work. In view of this, it is little wonder that, both pupils' 
■and teachers are opposed to a plan requiring such a large proportion of the time on 
field practice as to neglect the rudiments of education. 

If the elementary school facilities for colored people were satisfactory, it might 
be wise to urge the type of. school known as the “Irish agricultural station school." 
This type is successfully used in Ireland to give farm training to youths who are 18 years 
of age and have finished the elementary schools. The school term is 12 months. A 
pupil remains only one year and receives his board and from $20 to $50 for his work. 
The day is divided into 10 hours on the farm and 3 hours in the night school. The 
pupils are divided into a farm group and a barn group, so that their hours may be suited 
to the necessities of each department. Every pupil spends a part of his time in both 
departments. The majority of those finishing the year’s work become fanners. Those 
with qualifications for further study take an additional year at Albert College, so as to 
prepare for supervisory farm positions. The few students who are prepared to take a 
complete college course are sent to the Royal College of Arts and Sciences, where they 
spend four years in general college studies, including considerable laboratory research 
and some farm practice. While this plan can not at present be adapted for the color- 
ed schools, there are a number of valuable suggestions in it for the future development 
of the agricultural education of both white and colored people. 

COURSE TO PREPARE AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS AND FARM DEMONSTRATORS. 

Hampton Institute and Tuskegee Institute are the only institutions for colored 
people at present equipped with teachers and plant to offer a complete agricultural 
course. With reorganization and a more effective teaching force in agriculture, the 
State agricultural and mechanical schools could be developed so that they would offer 
ample training for the agricultural teaShers of a majority of the colored schools. There 
are also a few other institutions, such as Tougaloo College in Mississippi, Talladega College 
in Alabama, and Li ncoln Institute in Kentucky, which could easily arrange theirorganiza- 
tion and their equipment to give a four-year course in the theory and practice of farming. 

It is most important that even these larger institutions shall maintain the general 
course in gardening to be Acquired of all'pupils at some time during their stay in the- 
institution. This general course is especially valuable as a recruiting field for the 
teachers course. A ’short course’ ’ of two years should also be provided for the pupils 
who desire to be fanners but are not able to continue through the four years’ work. It 
is pmjmble that considerable combination of subjects can be made in the various courses: 
nie first essential of an agricultural school is a farm, operated in such a way as to 
combine the profitable cultivatioi/of the land with the educational use of student labor. 
The elements required to realize this important purpose have been outlined by Prof. 
William Hill, of Bethany, W. Va., as follows: 

1 . A man with sound ideals of education and business ability who likes to work with his hands and ' 
believes that well-directed farm labor has educational value. 

a. A farm, conveniently located and moderate in size, so that students may pat s from work te» : 
sons on the farm to classroom lessons without undue loss of time. ^ 

3. Practical equipment similar to that required at the student's farm home. 
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4. A firm conviction in the mind*. of teachers and students that doing is more important than talk- 
ing, so that all will -regard farm work as a more significant test of educational advancement t han written 
papers dr remjUrtkms. . 

5. Payment of students far farm work on the basis of value of products rather than time spent. 
Work done for permanent improvement, of for the sake of the appearance erf the farm, should not be 
charged against the crops. Students who are working to supplement their expenses should be tested 
on appearance work, such as cleaning up and filling gullies. 

6. So far as possible, only agricultural students should be employed an the farm, and the work 
should be so planned and supervised that its educational advantages are realized. 

7. So far as possible, only those crops should be produced for which there is a sure market either 
at the diniwg hall, in nearby markets, or in the general market for staple cash crops. s 

.'8. The buildings, like stock and equipment, should be maintained on an efficient basis. 


Agricultural schools are requiring more and more practice in the various phases 
of fanning. The following statement from the prospectus of one of the Massachusetts 
agricultural schools is an excellent account of “Project study and work." 


The course of study is made each year to center on and support one particular branch of farming,* 
90 that the work of that year may be in some degree complete in itself, although at the same time it is 
preparation for the study of succeeding years. By this arrangement an excellent four-years* course 
is provided, and yet it is possible for a pupil to enter for one, two, or three years, and get full value for 
his time and effort. - Furthermore, each pupil is required to undertake, during the year, a "project" 
in the productive agriculture about which his studies for the year center; for example, the second 
year, while studying small animals, it may be the management and caring for a few hives of bees, or 
of a flock of poultry, or hog raising; hence the terms "project study*' and "project work.” Tn this 
project he makes his plans, carries out his work, does his own financing and marketing, and keeps*care- 
ful records of the business, all of which is usually done at his own home, but under the direction of an 


* instructor. 

The advantages of thus coordinating the practical work and management of a farm project with the 
classroom and laboratory study may be summed up somewhat as follows: 

x. It emphasizes the -fact that success in farming, as in any other business, depends not alone upon 
knowing bow, but upon the ability to use one's knowledge— that it is quite largely a matter of careful 
attention to detail; for example, a boy may know all about a hotbed, and yet in half an hour burn up 
the results of weeks of labor by neglecting to ventilate when needed. 

a.' Iri order to make a profit on his project, he will find it necessary to discriminate between prac- 
tical and impractical methods of work, and to reduce routine work to a minimum. 

' 3. The pupil la brought face to face with .the market and the marketing problems, and thus new 
j| placed on the eeykiwg that his buriheas must be shaped up to meet the demands of the 

market. 

4. Many farming operations, from the simple setting of plants to flic more complex operations of 
capoauing a cockerel or budding a fruit tree, mean little until skill and facility in the work are acquired 
by (king ft. " ' - 

. 5. .{^nestiotu of fertility, of culture, of insect pests and plant diseases, of feed for stock — in fact, 
everything the pupal ia studying 1 — take on a new interest when incidental to a business enter- 
prise for the success of which he is held responsible. . 

, The following distribution of the projects through a four years’ course is recom- 
mended-. : 


Projects jot tk* fiut )*0f.— Vegetable gardening, poultry, practical methods of production, prac- 
tice ^ farm bookkeeping ’ , . , ■ 

PrpjricUfor tk$ ucond ytar . — Fruit growing, dairy qattle, dairying, practical (petfoods of production , 
pnotice in fara bookkeeping 

b Ptojieis fitr tH third year.— Farm crops; swine, sheep* and beef, cattle, practical methods of pro- 
duction, jpraettee in farm bookkeeping. , 

tk* fourth >ear.— Farm crops, horses and mules, practical methods of productfcn, prac- 
tice In farm bookkeeping. 
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Through the combination of the projects outlined above and the classroom work 
the following topics should be covered : 

Vegetable gardening. '-Soil and fertilizer requirements; varieties adapted to seasons and market 
conditions; tillage and cultivation; making and managing of hot beds and cold frames; companion dan 
succession crops; rotation; control of pests; grading and marketing of products. 

Fruit growing. Methods of propagation; 9oil and fertilizer requirements ; varieties for home 
market; tillage and cultivation; pruning; control of pests; picking; grading; packing and marketing. 

Farm crops. Corn, grains, forage plants, sugar, fiber crops and root crops; soil and fertilizer require- 
ments; varieties; testing, judging, improvement, planting and care of crop; rotation; curing and har- 
vesting of crop. 

Poultry raising. Breeds, breeding; judging; incubation; brooding; housing; feeding; diseases 
and parasites; production and marketing of products. 

Dairying.— The care of milk and milk utensils; testing of butter fat; creaming milk of the shallow- 
pan method and by separator; ripening and churning cream; washing, salting, packing, and marketing 
butter; cheese making; curing and marketing. \ 

Dairy cattle, sheep, swine, and beef cattle. — Breeds; breeding; judging; housing; feeding; care; man- 
agement; production and marketing of products. 

Horses and mules.— Production; judging; housing; feeding; caffe; management; training. 

A four-year course of instruction should offer not only the science and practice of 
agriculture but also general science, rural economics and sociology, teacher training, 
applied mathematics, and English. The following outline is based on the curriculum 
prepared by R. W. Stimson of the Massachusetts State board of education, and is offered 
as an illustration of the general features of such a course ; 

(i) Fully 50 per cent of the time should be spent in project study and project work, centering on— 

A. Projects of the pupils. 

(а) At home, as a rule. 

( 4 ) At school, rarely. 

(c) Pupil responsible, but supervised by his instructor. 

B. Projects of the school. . * 

„ (a) Illustrative of well-proved methods, crops, etc. 

(б) Trial, as to adaptability of promising methods, crops, etc., to local conditions. 

(c) School responsible, but uses projects for group instruction of pupils in observation 
and practice work. 

C. Substitutes for projects. 

(а) Work on approved farm, with agreed upon educational duties as cost-accounting 

one or more cows or one or more crops. 

(б) Work on the school farm, with educational duties like the above. 

(c) Employer chiefly responsible, but supervised by instructor. 

(3) Approximately 30 per cent of the tirpe should be given to ** related study, M consistingof such 
close correlation with the project study and project work of the following activities or subjects of instruc- 
tion as to warrant the prefix 44 farm" or “agricultural’’— 

Farm arithmetic, farm biology, farm puysics, farm chemistry, farm entomology, farm veterinary 
science, farm drawing, farm shop work, farm typewriting and filing, farm accounts, farm journal read- 
ings agricultural economics. 

(3) Approximately 30 per cent of the time should be reserved for cultural and good citizenship 
training in such subjects, as — • ' 

English, history, citizenship, government, economics, drawing (freehand and mechanical), 
hygiene and physical training, music, recreation. * 

40927° — Bull. 88-17 8 
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RURAL EXTENSION ACT IVI T IE S 

Schools are recognizing more and more their responsibility to their communities. 
Numerous forms of activities have been organized to improve rural conditions. Few 
institutions, even for white people, have equaled Hampton and Tuskegee in exten- 
sh work. While a number of the colored schools are maintaining neighborhood 
activities, there is a great need for the increase of all extension efforts in behalf of rural 
conditions of colored people. The principal forms of these activities that are adapted 
to the needs of the Negro communities are listed herewith : 

1. Farm demonstration work to show the Negro fanner how to use modem methods 
of cultivating his farm. 

2 . County supervisors to direct rural teachers in gardening and other phases of soil 
cultivation. 

3. Farmers’ institutes to bring together the y9ung people of a community for a few 
days of instruction in rural methods. 

4. Short courses, varying from a few days to three months, for farmers who can not 
take a regular course. 

5. Fanners’ conference and fair to assemble neighboring farmers for a day or two 

of encouragement and guidance in farm work. ^ 

. 6 * Boys’ finis’ clubs to arouse interest' in the simple but vital needs of Couiitry 

life, including the canning of fruits and vegetables, gardening, and crop production. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

1 

In considering the means and methods of agricultural instruction, it is important 
to realize that efforts of schools are seriously hampered if there is no general program 
for the improvement of rural conditions. The more important elements of the general 
problem have been well outlined by Albert Leake in the following statements : 

1. A system of education .suited to local conditions and to the everyday experiences of country 
children, thus relating them to the opportunities surrounding them and developing their intellects 
through a reasonabl^agri cultural and natural history outlook. 

а. The adaptatiob of the education of the boy and girl, fibm 14 to 19 years' of age, toward produc- 
tive efficiency along agricultural and home-making lines. H 

3. The training of the adult farmer in methods of soil cultivation and farm management according 
to scientific principles, and the proper dissemination of the available knowledge on these subjects. 

4. A serious consideration of the conditions of the farm home and the Work that is carried on therein . 

Agriculture is a home industry, and the work of the woman plays a more important part in it ’than in 
any other industry. The drift from the country to the city is greatly influenced by the conditions of 
the farm home. * * 

5. The development of round business methods in all farming operations and the establishment of 
cooperative methods of fanning, distribution of products, and buying of supplies. This entails con- 
indention of th e me ans by which the farmer may fairly obtain money for the extension of his operations. 

б. An understanding pf the social and economic advantages of good roads and other methods of 
transportation. 

7. A revitalization and redirection of country life, in order that the higher aspirations of farmers 
may find their satisfaction in the richer life that the country may be made to offer. / 
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institutions offering courses above the elementary grades in order'? 1 * 'I 811 
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groups oi schools divided on the iZSZZZZ ^^1™™°*"“ import “ t 

COLORED SCHOOLS, CLASSIFIED OF THE BASIS OF OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL. 


Ownership and control. 


All private and higher schools . 


Schools under public control . 

Federal schools . ..*. 

Land-grant schools. 

State schools 

City high schools 

County training schools. 

Schools under private control . 

Independent schools 

Denominational schools . . 


j Number of schools. 


Total. 

I 

Larger 
or im- 
por- 
tant. 

Smaller 
or less 
impor- 
tant. 

i 

■ 747 

388 

359 

12 2 

122 

' , • 

I 

I 


*6 

16 


II 

1 I 


67 

67 


37 

37 


625 

266 

359 

Il8 

46 

73 

507 

220 

287 

j 354 

160 

*94 

! *53 

60 

93 


Coui 


attendance. 


Total. 


107, 206 

a 3, 5*7 
1,401 
4.875 
2,638 
8, 707 
5.906 


Elemen- 

tary 


83.679 
M.851 
68, 828 

51,529 

<7.299 


80,376 

9,812 

a , 595 
1,466 


Second- 

ary. 


5.751 


70, 564 
<*. 37 3 
58, 391 
43.605 
14, 686 


34, <$9 

12, 662 
400 
2, 268 
1, 133 
8, 707 
155 


**» 5*7 
1,841 

9, 686 
7, 188 
2,498 


2, 641 

*, °53 
1, 001 
12 
40 


1,588 

737 

851 

736 

<*5 


Ownership and control. 


All private and higher schools . 


Teachers and workers. 


Total. 


5, 851 


Schools under public control ... i 

Federal schools 3 <7 

Land-grant schools I IO ° 

State schools j 

City high schools ’ ’ j 'Jr 

County training schools. . . 4 4 


White. 


Negro. 


<.358 


Schools under private control . 


<39 




Independent schools 4 ’ 534 

Denominational schools ’ 144 

Under white boards * 

Under Negro boards 


3,39o 
2, 562 
828 


38 

33 


<,330 

349 

1,071 

1,069 

2 


4, 493 


Income for 
current ex- 
penses. 


*4, 341, 573 


1,279 

, 73 
400 
186 
481 
»39 


3,314 
895 
a » 3*9 
<> 493 
826 


*,215, Via 
<73,5*57 
544, 5*0 
246, 834 
1 200, 000 
5*> 5°< 


» Value of 
property. 


<35,870, 125 


3, 026, 460 
<,099,224 
*,937, 336 

*, 546,303 

380, 933 


7,373, *79 
*» 756, 930 
3, 576, 14a 
*>394, 547 
1, 500, 000 
*45, 570 


38, 496, 946 
*3,369, 44i 
16, 127, 505 
*3,822, 451. 

3,305,054 


1 Estimated. 


« 5 
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NUMBER - OP SCHOOLS. 

According to this table the total number of educational institutions, including 
public high schools and county training schocjs, is 747. In addition there are 43 
special institutions, such as otphanages, hospitals, and reformatories, for which the 
facts have not been summarized. An account of each of these institutions is given at 
the end of the State chapters in Volume II. Of the 747 schools, 388 are classified as 
large or important institutions' and 359 as small or less important. The former group 
includes those that are already rendering valuable educational service to their com- 
munity and those whose equipment, support, and location give promise of real merit. 
A fqw of the institutions in the latter group are fairly well managed, but their work is 
primarily for denominational rather than educational purposes. 

Public institutions . — On the basis of ownership and control, 122 schools are public 
institutions and 625 are private schools maintained largely by philanthropy. All the 
pubKp institutions are regarded as rinportant. They are subdivided into five groups 
according to their financial support. 

The one institution classed as Federal is Howard "University. This somewhat 
arbitrary classification of Howard i9. based upon the fact that over half its annual 
income is received from Federal appropriation. In origin, as well as in form of organiza- 
tion of the trustee board, however, the institution may properly be termed private. 

The 16 “land-grant” schools are maintained- jointly by Federal and State appro- 
priations. In a majority of the States the Federal appropriation is considerably larger 
than that given by the State. This is strikingly true in the "black belt” States. 
Hampton Institute also receives fche Federal grant. These institutions are more appro- 
priately named "State agricultural and mechanical schools for Negroes.” Almost all 
of them were organized as a result of Federal appropriations, to encourage the teaching 
of agricultural, mechanical, and household arts throughout the country. Every State 
in the Union has a land-grant or State agricultural and mechanical college. In the 17 
Southern States these Federal appropriations are divided between the races. 

The x 1 State schools offer teacher-training and industrial courses to colored- pupils. 
The Stales exercise considerable supervision over them and the majority are fairly 
well managed. Tour of the institutions are in Northern States. The following table 
gives the important facts concerning this group: 


* 
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Schools maintained by Stale funds. 


(17 


Counted attendance. 


I 

Location of school*. 


Income. 


Total . 


Alabama 

Kansas 

Do 

Maryland 

New Jersey .. . 
North Carolina 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Virginia 

West Virginia . 


Montgomery 


Howie 

Borden town . ■ 
Klizabeth City ' 
Fayetteville . .! 
Winston-Salemi 
Wilbefforce. . .! 
Petersburg . .! 
BluefieUl ... . 1 


| Total. 
1 

. Ele- 
men- 
tary- 

'Second- 
| ^y. 

c 0 r 

Ifgc | 

2,638 

. 

I, 466 

:*> *32 

40 i 

1 7*4 

575 

j *39 

1 

1 * - ■ 

1 82 

45 

37 

1 

106 

27 

79 

. . . .i 

5 ° 

12 

38 

1 

l 93 

73 

2 1 

. . . . ! 

1 249 

181 

68 


227 

*$5 

1 74 

53 


78 

«7 

. . . ! 

231 

1 

19 1 

40 ; 

573 

282 1 

29 r 


148 

2° j 

128 

.... 1 

1 




3 * 

14 

26 

S 

18 

8 

7 

10 


! Total. 
1 

L 

State 

■ apjropria- 
tioni. 

j Ollier 
■ sourco. 

3246, 8^4 

1 

;$2 iS, QI7 

$27,917 

! 2 1, 500 

l6, OOO 

5.500 

i *5.830 

12 , OOO 

3.830 

1 38, 148 

28, 766 

9.382 

j 8, 053 

7, 167 ' 

886 

27 . 755 

27.755 


6, 074 

5 , 3 $o 


5 . 544 

4, 969 

575 

5. 2 58 

4, 900 

358 

1 77,ooo | 

77,000 


27, 898 1 

22 , OOO 

5.898 

* 3, 774 [ 

13, OOO 

f 

* 774 

1 


' Value of 
.property. 


70,000 
395 
* 95 . 300 
33 * 5oo 
99 . 159 
45 .«x> 
38. 700 

5 i. 700 
43 $. 893 
233. 900. 
59 .ooo 


* A II colored except two at Montgomery State Normal School. 

The 6 7 city high schools are administered as a part of the public school systems of 
the cities m. which they are located Only 2I are in buildings devoted entirely to sec- 
ondary classes^ Three of this grf^p are city normal schools offering two-year courses 
to graduates of secondary schools. 3 courses 

The 2 , count) training schools 1 are located in rural communities or small towns 
aud are owned by the public-school authorities. They have been organized through * 
the cooperation of the Slater Fund and the General Education Board with the county 
olliciaLs. Thei, purpose is ,o arouse a coup, >•., vide iuterest i„ ,he p„pa rat i„„ o, 
teachers for the elementary schools. 2 H y 1 

They usually have eight grades with special courses in gardening, household work' 
and manual training. The grade of instruction is being advanced as rapidly as the 
pupils are completing the lower grades. These schools are being established every year 
and 1 7 more have been opened since the facts for the 27 were gathered * 

<)nh P Z V T EdU " atl0,Ml InsUtt ^ -^ schools under private control number 625 
Cf those however, 359 are small or less important schools. The institutions owned and 
managed by independent boards of trustees number 118 and those owned and main- 
tained by denominational boards total 507. Of the denominational schools, 354 are 
owned b> religious denominations whose membership is largely composed of white people 
153 are owned and supported by colored denominations. 

4 . * 

% ^TTENDANCE. 

n , 1 Th . e ^^ndanee in private and higher institutions for colored, including 
public high schools and county gaining schools is 107,206. Of these 80,376 are ele- 
mentary 24, 189 secondary, and.2,641 are collegiate and professional. The publicinstT 
tutions have an attend ance of 23,5^ pupils, of whom 9,8x2 are elementary. 12^62 


1 In ifli? this number had already increased to 44 
A 


1 For a description of the work of these schools, tee p. 37, 
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secondary, and 1,053 collegiate and professional. It is noteworthy that all but 52 of 
the college students in public institutions are in Howard University, maintained 
largely by Federal appropriations. There are 83,679 pupils in attendance at the pri- 
vate institutions, 70,564 eiementary, 11,527 secondary, and 1,588 of collegiate grade. 

teachers and workers. 

The total number of teachers and workers in the private and higher schools for 
cohered people is 5,851, of whom 1,358 are white and 4,493 or 76.8 per cent are colored. 
The teachers in the public institutions are 1,317, and practically all of them are colored. 
In the private institutions there are 4,534 teachers, of whom 1,320 are white and 3,214 or 
70 per cent colored. Of the 1 , 144 teachers in the independent schools, 895 or 78 per cent 
are colored. In the institutions under white denominational boards, the teachers and 
workers number 2,562, 6f whom 1,069 are white and 1,493 or 58 per cent are colored. 

Table I in the appendix analyzes the teachers as regards sex and 0 f work. 
According to this table the proportion of male teachers in these institutions is 38 per cent, 
varying from 30 per cent in the institutions under white boards to 62 per cent in the public 
institutions. The groups with the larger proportion^ of colored teachers also have the 
larger percentages of male teachers.* 

This table also shows that 67 per cent of the teachers and workers are in the academic 
or literary classes and the others are industrial and agricultural teachers or general 
workers. In the land grant and State schools the academic teachers constitute about 
50 per cent of the total. TJie academic teachers in the private institutions are 70 per 
cent of the total number of workers, varying from 50 per cent in the independent schools 
to 89 per cent in the the schools under colored denominations. 


\ 


ANNUAL INCOME. 


The annual income for current expenses in the private and higher schools for Ne- 
groes is four, million and a quarter ($4,241,572). Nearly a million and a quarter 
($1,215,112) is spent in public institutions and about three million ($3,026,460) 
is given by churches and philanthropic individuals tfor the maintenance of the private 
schools. Of the private funds the independent schools received $1,099,224 from 
general donations, institutions under white denominational boards received $1,546,303, 
and institutions under colored denominational boards received $380,933. Annual expen- 
diture per pupil varies widely among the groups. The per capita for all institutions 
is about $40; it is $22 for the schools under colored boards, $30 for those under white 
boards, $73 for the independent institutions, and about $100 for -the State and land- 
grant groups. 

The groups represented in this comparison differ so widely in organization and 
purpose that no inference as to efficiency or quality of work can be based on these per 
oapita sums. The figures merely indicate the amount of money available for the edu- 
cation of each pupil. Some* of the institutions are only day schools offering classroom 
instruction without laboratories; some are maintaining industrial and agricultural 
departments; and some are boarding schools with educational activities going on at 
all hours. Even though the boarding expenses have been eliminated from these ex- 
penditures, the numerous forms of educational work made possible in a boarding school 
add much to the total cost. 
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„W MOrJ ! ll * Cl °! rfp0-An “ ct , to »PP*y “ portion of the proceeds of the public lands to the more com 
a f d of colleges for the benefit of agriculture and die mechanic arts —To 

be applied oMy. toltastxudioniln agriculture, the mechanic arts »b» Rii»ii«b i * . , 

brahChes ol mathen^cal. jdryrical. natnra!, and 

SST b t 01 Hfe ' “ d > ** <***«*• ** such instructkT^0^^ it in ^y 

^ in which , there has been one college established in pursuance of the act of Tulv *. ' H ' * : 

S ^l Wt ^ and “ WWch “ educational institution of life character has teenestab” 
lirfied, wlftay be bex^dfter established, and is now aided by such stnt* fmni ;«« - 

education of colore^students in agriculture and the mechanic arts, however named or 

o^ t i ,l, * 1Vtd mOIley 1 T tofa " U “ der the “* *° Which Ma “mendr™?^* legiSa S" 

u. 1500 10 the ° { Interior a just and equitable diSon of 

S^lTd^tT^T, r, r ^ SaCtbeUVCen °" e “ U <* e for white students and one institute 
ttfored students established as aforesaid, which shall be divided into two parts and paid accLrdmelv 

fortto^™^^ institution for colored students shall be entitled to the benefits o/this act and ^b’ 
jWt to its provisions, as much as it would have been if it had been included „„H*r in. 
hundred and sixty-t^o, and the fulfillment of the foregoing provisions shall be Iw.^ 1 f e,g , hteen 
with the provision in reference to separate colleges for white and colored students • " “ “ C °“ P ,anCe 
Mellon amendment of 1907.- An act-making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture - 

T 150,1100 1 *“* “ Wney f ° r PTOviding ““** {or ** special “ of 
instructors for teaching the elements of agriculture and the mechanic arts P P 

*. v - - 

n,e^p,,e arts, the English language, and the various branches of mathematical, pb^raT^I^d’ Z 
s P e “f' reference to ^eir applications in the industries of life, and to Z SiiUet 

and the payment of salaries of instructors in said branches onlv- hut in 7^“. numerated, 
bmlers, .eg,™,. pump,. „,,, „ a lm ntek, u h ,eh « “Set f~Z7' T 

K. F«l^ fund, may be ebmged «i,b only an „,„i„ble pcion mst „ ^d “e h 2" 

The acts prohibit the expenditure of any portion of .these funds for the purchase erection ore«-r 
iratlon,jor repair of any building or buildings under any pretense whatever, and the salaries of ^Lrelv 
ajjpnmstrative officers, such as treasurers, presidents, secretaries. ‘ purely 

' In aC l“ r< ^ n j Ce 7 th thesc >7 institutions for Negroes in the Southern States 
are^i^v^fFederaj funds. The principal facts for 16 of these institutions are shown 

? ' he K^ here T h ‘ Iastitute is classified with the independent institu- 

Uons because its financial support is very largely from private sources. The total 
annual income for the current expenses of the 16 institutions is *544,^0 Of this 

Zr\ h?> 1 °* t f i r d ' itom State appropriations and $.59,851 from the FedeS 
acts Including the Federal fcrant to Hampton Institute, the total of Federal appro- 
priations is $286,817. The value of property ii^ the 16 institutions is $2,576,142. . 
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schools Maintained by land-grant funds. 




Couni 

ted attendance 


Income. 


State. 

Location o / schools 

Total. 

Ele- 
men- 
ts V. 

Sec 

» oriel- 
ary. 

Teach- 

1 

Total 

Land- 

grant 

funds. 

Other 

source*. 

Value of 
property. 

Total. . 

1 

4.87s 

2 1 59S 

2, 268 

400 

$544, 520 

$ 2 59, 851 

$284, 669 

$2, 576, I42 

Alabama 

Arkansas 
Delaware 

Normal, . . 
Pine Bluff 
Dover 

264 

170 

179 

85 

40 

2 7 

12 

8 

29, 209 
2 4» 003 

22, 605 
*3, 6 36 

* 6, 514 
*°, 3 6 7 

182, 500 
I4b45 6 

Florida 

Tallahassee . 
Savannah . 
Frankfort . . . . 
Baton Rouge . 
Princess Anne 1 
Alcorn 

2 345 

39° 

2 34 

160 

12 3 

484 

264 

408 

726 

3°° 

55* 

2 34 

>85 

280 

7 1 

148 

J 3. VS9 
34r 168 

25,369 

IO, OOO 

3, *59 

4 2 » 15° 

Georgia . . 

34 

2 5» *93 
16,667 

8 , 505 
21, 102 

IO, OOO 

3 6 » 774 
3, 125 
16, 500 
10, 400 
3°, 754 

1 !■ 975 

131,4*1 

Kentucky 

1 10 
126 
58 
85 
M7 

142 
90 
189 | 
197 
181 

437 I 
162 

2 1 

8, 702 

68, 449 

Louisiana 

Mar)- land 1 

Mississippi 

IOO 

102 

38 

337 

J 22 

60 

219 I 

5 2 9 . 
119 ! 

”5 1 
72 1 

*9 

2 3 

12 
*4 
33 
26 
28 
33 
2 5 
46 

>9, 

22,327 
31,384 1 
15, 528 

1 13,822 
10, 282 
5 . 5 j 8 

156, 700 
95, 250 
44 , 95 ° 

Missouri 

North Carolina 
Oklahoma. 

South Carolina 
Tennessee 1 

Je fferson City 
Green boro 
Langston . . 
Orangeburg 
Nashville . . . 

47,774 

42, 162 
3 2 j 5 l8 1 
46, 400 
44, 2 16 
39. 819 
49 , 985 
46, 49^ 

II, OOO 

39 , 037 
16, 018 
36, OOO 
13* 462 
27,819 

37,485 
36, 499 

258,5°° 

226,375 
129, 700 
*53,827 
397 , 3 00 

Texas. 

West Virginia 

Prairie View 
Institute . 

1 2 1 OOO 

12, 500 
10, OOO 

* 93 , 9*5 
*37, 200 
216, 449 


^Includes u pupils of college grade at Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


All of these institutions receive appropriations under the acts of 1890 and 1907 
Only the land-grant schools for the Negroes of Kentucky, Mississippi, South Carolina! 
and Virginia receive any portion of the funds appropriated under the act of 1862. Geor- 
gia appropriates $8, 000 annually for the colored agricultural and mechanical school “in 
lieu of any claim of the colored population of the State upon the proceeds of the agricul- 
tural land scrip donated by Congress in 1862.” No other appropriation is .made by the 
State toward the current expenses of the institution. As the Federal funds'are given for 
the teaching of subjects pertaining to agriculture and mechanic arts, it has been neces- 
sary for the States to provide funds for administration and general education. Unfor- 
tunately, the State appropriations.have been so meager in a number of instances as seri- 
ously to hamper the proper use of the Federal appropriations. In Maryland and Vir- 
ginia the land-grant institutions for Negroes receive their supplementary support from 
private sources and the State appropriations are used to maintain State institutions. 

• administration and control. 

While the financial support of these institutions by State and Federal Government 
gives them a peculiarly favorable position in the educational activities of their State, 
ineffective administration and inadequate State aid have made it impossible for many of 
them to take advantage of theirposition. The Federal Go vernment has suffered both from 
lack of machinery to supervise its appropriations and also from a feeling that the manage- 
ment belongs primarily to the States. The large majority of the States, however, lack both 
machinery and interest and a number of them make but small appropriations to sup- 
plement the Federal funds. The result has been that the administration of most of the 
institutions has been left to the colored presidents of the institutions and boards of 
white trustees whose educational interest In the Negro has been uncertain 
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One of the most unportsnt defects observed in the l&nd^rBnt schools is the 1 a i~ir of 
adequate systems of accounts and records. • Proper administration of all institutions 
requires a simple but comprehensive record of both financial transactions and student 
activities. These are especially necessary in institutions offering not only academic 
instruction but also agricultural and mechanical courses. At present very few of these 
schools have good systems of records. Almost all the presidents now realize the impor- 
tance of such records and will gladly introduce them whenever the States appropriate 
the funds to maintain the system. There is no doubt that the ■money saved through an 
effective system of accounts would pay the cost many times. Certainly the educational 
value wpuld be very great. , 

Another defect that is almost universal is the policy of operating the boarding depart- 
ment on a private basis. In a number of cases the president or some one related to him 
manages this deportment as a commercial enterprise. Thera are numerous Objections to 
such an arrangement. The practical difficulty is usually in the impossibility' of separat- 
ing private from public expenses in the purchase of supplies and equipment. The most 
senons objection, however, is in the failure to use the boarding activities for educational 
purposes. The educational possibilities of a boarding department conducted by and for 
the school are among its most valuable educational assets. 


educational organization. > 

The extracts from the Federal acts cited on page 1 19 make it dear that the Federal 
funds are "to be applied only to instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the Eng- 
lish language, and the various branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and economic ‘ 
science, with special reference to their applications in the industries of life and also for 
Ihe special preparation of instructors for teaching the elements of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts." In view of the large proportion which the Federal money forms of the 
total income of these institutions, their spedal function should be the advancement of 
the agricultural and industrial education of the Negroes in their respective States. 

Tith Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes they are the chief agenries for the prepara- 
tion of agricultural and industrial teachers for colored 'schools. 
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Though preparation for rural life is much more important to the colored people 
than either literary or trade courses, the instruction in agriculture is the least effective 
of all the work offered. Most of the schools have large farms and some equipment, but* 
very few of them are making educational use of either land or equipment. Very few 
pupils are specializing in agriculture in any of the 16 institutions, and only 38 teachers 
and workers are devoting their time to agricultural instruction. 

The efforts of these institutions to conform to the purposes of the land-grant acts 
have been seriously hindered by at least three conditions. The first of these is the 
inadequacy of State funds needed to administer the institution as well as to maint ain 
courses for the general instruction of the pupils. The result is a constant temptation to use 
the Federal funds for these purposes. The lack of administrative facilities makes possi- 
ble inefficient work in all directions. The lack of funds is emphasized by the fact that 
practically none of these schools have facilities for teaching agriculture equal to those 
of the good county agricultural schools such as are found in 'some of the States. The 
second influence tending to limit the purposes of the land-grant acts is the strong darfre 
of the colored people for literary education and the indifference of many of their leaders 
to both industrial and agricultural instruction. They believe that the State should 
main t ain at least one institution of collegiate grade for the general education of the 
colored people. As the land-grant schools are the public institutions of highest grade 
in the State, the colored people are of the opinion that the courses in these institutions 
should be general rather thai^ agricultural and mechanical. The presidents of a large 
number of these schools, conscious of this feeling, are endeavoring both to satisfy the 
demands of the colored people for general education and conform to the laws for whiph 
the Federal funds have been given. T*he result is a serious limitation of the agricultural 
and mechanical phases of education. The third hindrance to the effective development 
of these institutions is the necessity of maintaining elementary grades. This results 
from the inadequate public-school facilities in irianv of the States. % 

NEEDS OF THE LAND-GRANT SCHOOLS* 

In view of the possibilities of the land-grant schools as the official agencies of both < 
the State and Federal Governments, the following statement of needs is suggested as a 
basis for the effective development of these institutions; 

1. That sufficient State funds be impropriated to make the administration effective 
and to supply the essentials of a general education. 

2. That the educational policy of the school be in accord with the purposes out- 
lined by the Federal land-grant acts of 1890 and 1907. 

3. That the preparation of teachers for the public schools be made a vital part of 
the school program. 

4. That an adequate system of cost accounting be installed and an annual audit 
made by an accredited accountant. 

5. That the boarding departments be maintained by the schools and utilized in the 
household art9 instruction. 
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SCHOOLS WITH INDEPENDENT BOARDS OF TRUSTEES. 

The independent schools, each owned and managed by a separate board of trustees, 
include the gdtfremes of good and bad management. The total number of these iri^i- 
tutions is 1 1 8, of which 46 are classiAed in this report as large or more important and 
72 as small or less important. The annual income for current expenses is one million 
dollars ($1,099,224). The total value of property is twelve and a third million ($12,369,- 
441). Of this almost six million ($5,714,062) is in school plants, and si£ million 
($5i9&M 2 6) is in endowment. On the basis of annual income, 6 of the 46 larger schools 
have incojnes exceeding $30,000 a year, 6 have incomes ranging from $15,000 to $30,000, 
12 haveincomes between $5,000 and $15,000, and 22 have annual incomes under $5^000! 
The 72 Smaller schools have an average annual income of $1,200. Figures for these 
schools are summarized in the table herewith. 


1NDRPENDKNT SCHOOLS. 


SUtca. 


Total. 


Arkansas. 


Florida. . 
Georgia. 


Louisiana. 

Maryland. 


Missouri. 


South Carolina. 
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Texas 
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47 
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ATTENDANCE. AND TEACjlEKS. 

The number of pupils in attendance was 14.851, of whom 12,273 were elementary, 
1,841 secondary, and 737^ were collegiate and professional. Secondary courses are 
1 20 f the larget institutions. The collegiate and professional students are in 
jMeharry Medical College, Fisk University, and Atlanta University. Of the tot$l at- 
I tendance Reported, the 72 smaller schools have 4,404, of whom only 66 are secondary. 

The number of teachers and workers in all independent schools was 1,144, of whom 
249 were white and 895 were colored; 521 male, 623 female; 558 academic, 222 indus- 
trial, 49 agricultural, 315 other workers. The -'ratio of teachers and workers to pupils 
indicates that these institutions are fairly well managed, About a fourth of the teachers 
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in the larger schools are white. The smaller schools are practically all taught by colored 
workers. On the basis of sex, the workers in the larger institutions are about equally 
divided. The classification of teachers according to the kind of work shows that about 
half of them are teaching academic subjects, about a fifth are in the industrial depart- 
ments, and less than a twentieth are giving instruction in agriculture. 

EFFICIENCY OF WORK. 

The largest and best known of the independent schools are Hampton Institute 
and Tuskegee Institute. Other institutions of national reputation are Fisk Uni- 
versity, Atlanta University, and Meharry Medical College. Among the institutions 
vhose influence is limited to the counties of their section, the Calhoun Colored School 
of Alabama and Penn School of South Cai>lina are doing excellent work. These two 
schools have achieved unique success in the adaptation of their activities to the needs of 
the communities in which they are located. Two schools that are administered with 
noteworthy success are the Daytona School for Girls in Florida and the Montgomery 
School for Girls in Alabama. It is interesting, to note that these four institutions, 
calling for special mention, are under the direction of women. There are at least 12 
other independent schools that are especially deserving of assistance. A few of the 
independent schools listed in the table are poorly managed and ineffective. AH of 
these institutions are individually described in Volume II of this report, where the status 
of each school is given in considerable detail. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

For larger institutions with active, conscientious boards of trustees, there is no * 
doubt that the independent organization ranks next to public control in permanency 
and general effectiveness. Just as Yale, Harvard, and Columbia are national in scope 
and permanent in outlook, so, among colored institutions, Hampton Institute, Tuskegee 
Institute, Meharry Medical College, Fisk University and Atlanta University represent 
a type of organization that is broader in scope and more permanent in outlook than that 
of any group of schools except those maintained by public funds. A number of the 46 
larger institutions of the independent group deserve to be continued on this basis. 
Many of them, however, probably the majority of them, should ultimately be merged 
into the public system of education. ; ■ 

For the smaller schools the independent form of organization is very questipnable. 
The majority of the independent schools are not adequately supervised. As a'rule it is 
not possible to form a trustee board of reliable, capable persons for one small school with 
an income of, $5,000 or less. When such boards have been formed few of the trustees 
have taken the time to ascertain the condition of the school, much less to determine its ~ 
place in relation to other educational enterprises. Illustration after illustration might 
cited to show the futility of such organizations. 

In one instance, which was carefully studied? a capable colored man formed a board 
of northern men of financial v power and business ability to promote a plan that was to 
improve the Negro community both in education and in economic condition. As the 
location of the institution was inaccessible, the trustees,, who were men of large aflhire, * 
intrusted the management of the institution almost entirely to the young colored man’ 
he result was that commercial, personal, and educational finances became almost 
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hopelessly entangled. Mncb money was wasted, the educational work was seriously* 
hampered, and the whole plant was saved only through the business skill and patience , 
of one or two of the trustees who were willing to give more than their shaie of time, 

money, and mind to the work of the school. 

Another school, widely advertised by a principal with oratorical ability, has been 
receiving liberal aid from the churches of one denomination. According to the adver- 
tisement, the school is a very important institution doing a large work for its part of 
the country. When the work was studied by different persons on several occasions, 
the attendance was found to be about 50 or 60 children from the neighborhood and 
about 20 boarders from other communities. The administration was lax, the teaching 
was not effective, and practically no records of either money or student activities were 
kept. In the same city there is a denominational school that is well managed and effect - 
The chief northern advocate of this colored principal is a minister of ability 
and character whose friendship for the principal made it difficult for him to appreciate 
the real situation. 

Still another instance is that of a white man from a northern philanthropic circle, 
who claims to be promoting a missionary association which includes schools, churches! 
and organizations for the improvement of the economic conditions of the Negro. Inves- 
tigation shows that the white man is the founder and president and his wife the treasurer. 
One little day school is maintained and the farm and business undertakings are con- 
ducted without any missionary intent 

One very plausible colored man with marked ability for advertising himself organ- 
ized a school that was claimed to surpass all other colored schools. His trustees- 
w$re colored men of ability, but they had no part in the management. The 
advisory board of prominent white men were likewise ignorant of the real educational 
and business management. Under this arrangement the colored principal managed 
to plunge his school into a large indebtedness, the exact amount of which can not be 
ascertained, sin^e no adequate records are available. Though the school provided 
elementary and secondary education for about 50 local pupils and 50 boarders, it failed 
utterly in the purpose for which it was organized. Through his plausible manners 
the principal managed to win the friendship of a few northern ministers and some local 
persons. Most of the latter were creditors. When the collapse came this group aided 
the principal in strenuous appeals to northern donors and now seem to have succeeded 
in paying the debt. The past record of this principal in administrative matters and 
the general educational needs of the colored people are adequate grounds for seriously 
^questioning the soundness of the whole enterprise. 

In addition to these illustrations others might be given of absolute frauds, such 
as those mentioned in the first chapter of Volume II. There are also little one and 
two teacher schools that exist mainly to furnish-, a living for the teachers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ON INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS. 

All the facts of this study and the illustrations given above point cleanly to the 
wisdom of the following conclusions : 

t. That the smaller independent schools, including a number of those classified 
&9 the more important," should be .transferred to public or private educational boards 
as soon as these boards can be persuaded to supervise and maintain them. 
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2. That the founding of new independent schools should be vigorously discouraged. 

3. That every independent institution should have a thorough system of cost 
accounting and an annual audit by an accredited accountant. 

4. That the trustees of all the important institutions working in the same areas 
should meet to develop a plan of cooperation. 


WHITE CHURCH BOARDS MAINTAINING SCHOOLS FOR NEQROES. 

To any one inclined to doubt the genuine interest of churches in social problems, 
a study of private schools for Negroes is enlightening. The extent and character 
of the educational work done by the white churches are emphatic evidence that these 
churches have recognized the great,- opportunity for service in behalf of a struggling 
people. They have given their money to build and maintain the schools, they have 
sent their sons and daughters to teach in them, and they have rendered a service to 
humanity that is destined to receive increasing recognition. Mistakes have been made, the 
highest efficiency has not always been attained, and the latest ideas in education and ad- 
ministration have not been adopted. With all t h^nxis takes, however, it is probable 
that the church has never done a more effective work. Certainly no philanthropic 
organifttion has ever surpassed the altruism of churches in this endeavor. The white 
church boards of the South have had some part in these activities, but as yet they are 
limited to one institution maintained by the Southern Methodist Board at Augusta, 
Ga., and one school supported by the Southern .Presbyterian Board at Tuscaloosa, Ala.' 
There are indications that the southern white churches are now planning a more active 
and systematic interest in the education and religious life of the colored people. 

The chief facts covering institutions maintained by the white church boards are 
summarized in the following table: 

WHITE CIIt'KCll HOARDS MAINTAINING SCHOOLS TOR COLORED PEOPLE. 1 " 


Denominational boards. 


Total,..' 

Baptist: 

American Home Missions Society 

Woman’s Ante ri can Baptist Home Mission 

Society 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Christian Woman ’s\Board of Missions 

Congregational American Missionary Association. 
Friends Society and other Friends Agencies .... 

Lutheran Board for Colored Missions 

Methodist: 

Freedman's Aid Society 

Woman’s Home Missionary Society 

Presbyterian Board of Missions for Freednicn . . . 
Protestant Episcopal Boards, American Church 
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WHITS CHURCH BOARDS MAINTAINING SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE — Continued. 


Denocoiiutioii&I boards. 


Total. 


Baptist: 

American Home Mission Society 

Woman's American Baptist Home Mission 

Society 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Christian Woman *s Board of Missions 

Congregational American Missionary Association. 

Friends Society and other Friends Agencies 

Lutheran Board for Colored Missions . • 

Methodist : 

Freedman's Aid Society 

Woman's Home Missionary Society 

Presbyterian Board of Missions for Frecdmen 
Protestant Episcopal Boards. American Church 
Institute, and the » Domestic and Foreign 

Missionary Society 

United Presbyterian Church Boards of Freed- 
man's Missions 

Nine small church boards 


Total. 

Trtachers. 
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1 
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i 
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628, 743 
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44 

123 

88 , 513 

455, 600 
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37 j 

44 
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: SCHOOLS, ATTENDANCE, AND TEACHERS. 

The total number of schools under the direction of white church boards is 354, of 
which 1 60 are classed as “ larger or more important ” 'and 194 as " smaller ordess impor- 
> tant” The annual income for current expenses of these schools is one and a half million 
($ ! .546,3d5). The value of property is almost fourteen million ($13,822,421). 

The attendance in these institutions in 1913-14 was 51,529, of whom 43,605 were 
elementary, 7, 1 88 secondary, and 736 collegiate. The number of teachers and workers 
was 2,562, of whom 1,069 were white and 1,493, or 58 per cent, were colored. On the, - 
basis of sex, 714 were men and 1 ,848, or 70 per cent, were women. Classification accord- 
ing to character of work shows that 1,917, or 74 per cent, of the teachers are academic, 
342 industrial, 31 agricultural, and 273 administrative. Comparison with other groups 
of schools indicates that those under white boards still retain a considerable fraction 
of white teachers, that the number of women teachers is rather larger than in other 
groups, and finally that the proportion of academic instructors is higher than in any 
group except those under the colored boards. ^ 

RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 

There are 10 denominational groups which dwn and maintain a number of insti- 
tutions for the education of colored people. Nine other denominations are supporting 
one or two schools each. Very few of the churches represented by either the larger or 
smaller of the$e boards have any considerable proportion of Negroes in their membership. 
There are other denominations, notably the Unitarians, who have contributed liberally to * 
colored schools without any thought either of increasing their church membership or their 
control over these schools. The primary purpose of practically all of these organizations 
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" larger or more important.” According to this classification, all of these schools, whether 
they are large or small, are rated as an essential part of the educational efforts in behalf 
of Negroes. In effectiveness of educational work andJn^administrative efficiency, the 
general-average of the group is very high. Seven of the sfchools, however, are hindered 
by the need of better adjustment of their activities to the educational demands of their 
section. _ 

The Woman’s Baptist Home Mission Society own^ and maintains Mather Academy, 
contributes liberally to the support of Spelman Seminary and Hartshorn College, and 
provides some aid for other schools. So far as the facts could be ascertained, the 
officers of the society supervise its contributions' with considerable thoroughness. It 
is to be desired that their activities in Negro education be increased, Especially in the 
education of colored girls. . . . 

The figures for schools maintained by the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
atfd the Woman’s American Baptist Home Missipn Society are summarized herewith : 

1 ' 

AMBRICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY. 


SUtt*. 


Total. 
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WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST BOMB MISSION SOCIETY. 


Total. 
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The annual income for current- expenses of the 24 schools is $304,861, of which 
$150,637 is received from the board. On the basis 6f income, 5 of the schools have 
incomes between $1,500 and $5,000; 10 between $5,000 a^d $15,000; 6 between $15,000 
and $30,000; and 2 have incomes of over $30,000. The total property is valued at 
$ 3 . 87 <>. 744 » of which about three and a third million is in plant and almost half a million 
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ownership and control. * ' bi 

m endowment. Only one school has a valuation under $10,000; three schools have valua- 
tions between- $.0,000 and $25,000; four between $25,000 and $50,000; seven between 
$50,000 and $150,000; three between $150,000 and $250,000; and six over $250000 

A Uendance and teachers .-- The attendance in these schools in .91 3-14 was ’5 536 of 
whom 3,186 were elementary, 2,. 00 secondary,' and-250 collegiate. All the school’s main - 
n e ementary classes, and all but two have secondary pupils. Seven of the institutions 
are offering instruction in college subjects. Two of the seven, however, had neither 
the equipment nor teachers to maintain college work . The number of teachers is 4 10 of 
whom 139 are white and 280, or 66 per cent, arc colored; 148 are men and 271 or 65 • 

per cent, are women ; and 296, or 70 per cent, are academic teachers. 

These percentages for the color, sex, and work of the teachers indicate that the 
Baptist Society is following an average course in the selection of its workers and the 
arrangement of the school program. The.high, grade" of colored officers and teachers 
now in charge of some of the Baptist Soaiety schools indicates that the transfer from 
white to colored management has usually been made with considerable care. It is to 
be hoped, however, that further changes in this direction will be permitted only after 
thorough consideration of the importance of. maintaining the influence of white officere 
and teachers ,n these institutions, so that the contact of races may be genuine and 
helpful. While the proportion of women in the teaching force is fairly large it is no 
larger than in similar schools for white youth. This disproportion of women ’teachers 
is probably explained by the fact that the limited income does not makejit possible to 
pay the higher salaries for men. A larger number of the male sex in the teaching force 
would strengthen the influence of these institutions on the bqys ahd young. men in 
attendance. Ihe distribution of teachers as regards type of work shows a very strong 
emphasis on the literary phases of education. The ancient languages hold a promi- 
nent place in the curriculum of a large number of these schools. Of the 419 teachenf 
and workers only 42 are offering industrial courses and 7 are teaching agriculture or 

gardening. For a people 80 per cent rural, this proportion of agricultural teachers is 
clearly-not adequate. 

History and adminislration.-Tht history of the work of the American Baptist 
ome ission Society in the South begins with. the fojlowing resolution passed by its 
executive committee in 1862: .. * 


■:*^l ed : Tbat We ; eC0,nmcnd the to take immediate steps to supply whh Christian 

£>W,h‘r' by “ ( l an3 ,° f — r S aBd teachcrs ' U,e emanc i P ated slaves-whether in the District of 
the fiosLi* j n ot J w place8 h ® ld b y our forces— and also to inaugurate a system of operations for carrying 
the Gospel alike to free and bond throughout the whole southern section of our country, so faStMd*) 
far as the progress of our arms and the restoration of law and order shall open the wny. 

From that day to the present time the society has worked unceasingly for the edu- 
cation and religious development of the colored people. Some measure of the remark- 
able success achieved in these 50 years of service is given in the educational institutions 

dtscnt?ed m thl8 report The efforts of the haw doubtkss ^ st ren „ thened 

by the consciousness of a certain responsibility for the colored Baptists, who constitute 
such a large proportion of the membership of nail colored churches. While this large 
proportion of Baptists has given the Home Mission Society some advantages it has 
also givefl nse to many perplexing problems of administration. These difficulties 
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have usually originated in the desire of the colored Baptists to exercise authority in the 
management of the schools. ' 

In some States, notably in Texas, Georgia, and Virginia, the differences have 
resulted in the formation of two State conventions of' colored Baptists. In these three 
States one convention contributes to the institution owned by the Home Mission Society 
and the other supports one or more schools which have been organized to satisfy the 
demands of colored Baptists who are eager to control church schools. The Baptist 
schools under colored control are described elsewhere. Practically all of them are 
suffering seriously from lack of funds and poor management. There are now some in- 
dications that] these unfortunate divisions will be reconciled so that the Baptist schools 
may cooperate for the good of all. * 

The names of the men and women who gave many years of faithful sendee would 
constitute a list too long to be entered here. Two of those whose wisdom has directed 
the policies in recent years should be mentioned. Dr. H. L. Morehouse belongs to the 
past as well as to the present. He began as secretary of the society in 1879 and has 
continued until the present time. Ur. (jeorge Sale was superintendent of education for 
several years until his death in 1912 and eiterted a notable influence on the educational 
methods of the institutions under his direction. 

Auditor's report on accounting methods .—The following quotation from the report 
of a chartered accountant shows how carefully thelaffairs of the society are administered : 

The methods are very thorough in ascertaining the requirements fc of the schools, appropriating to 
•Uch as can be supplied and disbursing the funds appropriated as needed ^ also in approving the erection 
of buildings, the buying or selling of land, appointing teachers, and contrail idjg permanent funds. 

The minor changes suggested by the accountant are indicated herewith : 

A Special system of accounting is used in all schools supported, and while it answers the require- 
ments of the society, we do not see how it can mee trail the needs of principals in operating their schools. 
Dwo books are supplied, Dut others must be kept in order to prepare the items for entry in these final 
books. ' One loose-leaf ledger would be better than the two books used, and this would permit of a more 
complete classification of the accounts in the larger schools. With regard to an annual report for each 
jl^bool: No restriction is placed on the amount of donations solicited by th& principals, and it would 
seem advisable that these be acknowledged by name and amount^ as part of the annual financial report 
to the public . ^ 

It would seem desirable to have a more complete record of the movable equipment of the schools. 
Inventories should be on file, otherwise an insurance claim for part loss of the oontents of a building 
would have to be settled hi an arbitrary manner. 

Recommendation. — 1. That the society shall not yet reduce *its financial aid for the 
education of colored people. While every effort should be made to prevail upon the 
public-school authorities and the colored people to takh over as much as possible of 
the educational work, the time has not *oome when the aid of the Home Mission Society 
mky wisely be diminished. 

3. That a systematic effort be made to, increase the adaptation of the curriculum 
of every institution to the needs of pupils and communities and especially. td avoid 
(iK^lication with other institutions. • ♦ 
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HOMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 1 

The various organizations of the Catholic Church own and maintain seven schools 
rated as larger or more important " and .05 •‘smaller or less important” schools The 
larger schools are in Alabama, Delaware, Mississippi, and Virginia. Their educational 
work is effective. Some of them provide boarding facilities. The smaller schools are 
church parochial schools, found.in all parts of the Southern States, but especially in 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 17 *“ 

The increase of school .missions has been marked during the past 10 years. In 
Oorgia schools have been located in Savannah, Augusta, Atlanta, and Macon^nce 
i9°7 The Georgia work has been done by a French order. The pools' in northern 
Mississippi are under the direction of an older of German origin. Those in Louisiana 
and southern Mississippi are partly French. 

• A summary of the statistics for the schools maintained by the Catholic Board of 
Missions is given herewith: 

CATHOLIC BOARD OP MISSIONS. 


States, • 


Total. . 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia * 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland. 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

'Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Number of 
»c boobs 


3 

3 


Counted attendance. 


3 


7 i°5 ij. 5°7 *3,443 64 


Teachers. 




Viigtnia . . 

Northern States 


7 

7 + 

6 

2 5 

4 

13 

6 

2 

3 
2 
6 
7 
9 


885 

‘S 

5>° 

663 

h 170 
506 
3. 

888 

44° 

407 

3 ^ 

381 

'i i? 

*47 

1*387 


^5 

% 
h 170 
506 
3 * 143 

1 888 

1. 433 
400 
6 5 

381 
617 
797 
*» 3?7 


50 


4<H 3®4 


$146, 831 


*5 

*3 

18 

XI 

17 

*3 

10 

83 

20 

43 

X3 

4 

XO 

9 

17 

5* 

38 


13.064 

4 , » 3 ° 
23,000 

2,833 

3 . 33 * 
4,840 
510 
*8, 304 

5, 650 
8 , 95 2 
2, foo 

750 
a. 5 <» 
4,350 
^3 , 640 

3 *. 075 
*5.094 


8491,000 


25,000 


75 . 


)■ 


56,000 


335 . 


llie complete financial statistics of these schools could not be obtained. The 
annual income for current expenses was estimated at $150,0 00. The value of the prop- 

and acfaoola far Ncpm ana 

bJZZTZ? .*■»«*■» ***** “<* werewr,. B. tk. Dt«. D. D„ 8 *. M«rr'c 

JawphH. ytthm, Btkimor*. ltd. Thto onto- beg*fl work un^ Htmn la i J~>. ■ • ■ 
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erty of the seven larger schools is about $500,000, of which $335,000 is in the two schools 
ft Rock Castle, Va. The total attendance is 13,507, 6f whom 13443 are elementary and 
only '64 secondary. The number of teachers is 404, the majority being white sisters 
« various Catholic orders. The proportion of teachers of simple industry is <=m a ii and 
the number teaching gardening and agriculture is negligible. 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH . 1 

The Christian Church* began work among the colored people as soon as the Civil 
War was ended. There was no organized plan until 1872, when s group of philanthropists 
formed a stock company to start a school in Mississippi. About 1890 the American 
Christian . Missionary Society took over the property and work of the stock company. 
In 1990 all the property was finally transferred to the Woman's Board. Through the 
efforts of this board the annual contributions have increased from $3,000 to $10,000 
and four schools have been added to the one^fc Mississippi. A summary of the schools 
of this church is given herewith ; 

CHWST1AN woman’s board of missions. 






Number of 
khoob 

Counted attendance. 

Teacher* 

| 



8Ma 

1 

I 

si 

i* 

ii 

p 

1 

1 

| 

1 

I 

1 

1 

w 3 
0 y 

jr 

« 

1 

s- 

Ibul 

e 




409 

3* 



*5 


8*9.9*° 

$184, 602 



9 

3 

2 

440 


37 

23 

Alabama 


g 

t 



85 

*73 

61 

d 






8,875 

MimMppi... 

j 



93 

s 

n 


6 

18 


6 

a, 51a 
3i, 006 

Ttmktmtt. 

I 


j 

190 

4r 


*5 

3 

160. 493 

Team 

I 


j 



4 


4 

x * 73° 

3. 750 

Vhchda 

. 

I 

X 


14 

76 

*4 

76 



3 


3 

*1 7« 


~ a 






6 


6 

2 *95° 

8, 485 


The Christian Woman’s Board maintains five schools, of which two are rated as 
“larger or more important ” and three “smaller” schools. The total income for current 
& 9 > 9 to» of which $ 2 1 ,000 is for the Southern Christian Institute in Mississippi. 
Thp vflue ofp*opertyis$t84,6o2, erf which $r 60,492 is also in the plant of the Southern 
• E attendance is 440, erf whom 409 are elementary and 3 1 secondary. 
Tneguinter of teachers is 37, of whom r5 are white and 22 colored: 14 are men and 21 
toejroajen. \ 

?_!*?“** n^nagemmrt of these schools^ economical and the educational' work 
Simplicity erf organization and the genuine interest of the teachers 
are no teworthy, & is to.be hoped that a work so well done may be extended.. With 
* nd greater emphisis on the educational phases of school 

, ibe,vajpe of? the work. would be grehtly inc rease d, ,j • v 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH . 1 

The American Missionary Association * owns and supervises 29 schools for Negroes 
in the Southern States. The association also owns property in other schools and mat-Pt 
contributions to their work. As the management of these affiliated institutions has 
been transferred to independent boards of trustees, they are classified under other 
groups. Credit must be given to this association, however, not only for such affiliated 
institutions as Fisk University, but also for a number of others now maintain.*! 
independently. 

A summary of the schools of the American Missionary Association js given below. 

9 

AMERICA# MISSIONARY ASSOCIA^ON. 


States. 


Total 


Alabama 

Florida. . 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 


Number of 
schools. 

Counted attendance. 

Teachers. 

*f 

r 

i 

'1 

}i 

si 

ss 

3* 

Small, lest 
important. 

1 

1 

l 

5 

Secondary. 

College. 

1 

a! 

l 

Z 

39 

39 


6, 933 

5.44* 

1,380 

94 

383 

2X3 

*7* 

*»35. 7*4 

*‘.733.5*9 

6 

6 


117*4 

1,445 

324 

45 

89 

57 

3 a 

6 3, 55 3 

548,769 

1 

1 


“5 

310 

*5 


13 


13 

3,343 

49,300 

6 

6 


*.459 

It *67 

392 


68 

3 a 

36 

33, 583 

133,900 

1 

1 


170 

*37 

33 


10 

7 

3 

5, 559 

39,ooo 

1 

X 


l 78 

3^4 

a °3 

II 

3° 

*7 

13 

20,385 

150,000 

4 

4 


843 

687 

136 

20 

47 

38 

9 

3 3 ,489 

172,400 

5 

S 


826 

718 

xo8 


S* 

16 

36 

30,000 

394,9*0 

3 

3 


4*4 

337 

157 


31 

17 

4 

13, 626 

S3, 900 

1 

1 


385 

*74 

hi 


31 

14 

7 

*3, 537 

54,ooo 

1 

1 


223 

‘J5 

70 

18 

20 

*4 

6 

i2, 793 

103, 500 

1 

X 


ll S 

84- 

3* 


*3 


*3 

7,898 

35.9°o 


No denominational schools surpass those of this group in educational standard^ or 
administrative efficiency. It is probable that no church board has equaled this asso* 
ciation in the thoroughness of its self-examination. Thefollowing quotation from the 1914 
report outlines policies to which every church board should give serious consideration: 

In the realm of educational policy we record a most important change of tendency, which it is 
better to state posrtively as a movement toward concentration is order to etcure groover efficiency. This 
involved the discontinuance or radical limitation of five of our smaller schools, including some of long 
history and rich service. * # # T^he time htuf come when the socialized Christian conscience de- 
manded juch improved methods in missionary service as it requiw-ofUn by law— of educators, land- 
lords, employers of tabor, pnd congregations of men anywhere. It has cost $1,000, lor Instance, literally 
to stop rat holes in mission buildings and thus to save New Orleans and Porto Rico horn danger from 
bubonic plague. We had to do better yvhat we did at all, and our resources were insufficient. We 
simply had to close institutions. # •% 

While these peremptory conditions have closed some of the schools nearest to^he roa wff of the 
people, we see glad to record as the chief technical gain of the year that the coUegp* have been made 
more available and useful to the mu ss es , Their curricula have been broadened, and the r° fu tiHont of 
entrance matte more democratic and in harmony , with those of the great middle western State unlveot* 
ties. This is immediately manifest in the increased mfinberof high-school pupils, sad will affect the 
colleges tfrj yi fffow. 4 * . . . 

,.> k WMta r ; ! ^ * * * ' . f 

fc| Amfctioa. *1 Pomrtk Areas* M«w YoA Cttrt Afewd; ( 

iwetdatha, Ctsrtw J.MHwmdlfc Twd Deaths • ‘ '.'ivs " ^ • ox* ^ 
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. /* to f^ertioiial plmt, last, year’s survey touched upon the demand of the socialized conscience 
for better housing , oondittons in missionary institutions. Our response is in the fact that no year has 
ever spent so much for sanitation, that mote fire escapes have been erected, and more bathtubs installed 
•*<; As a class, they are more nearly fireproof, they have more steel in 

determined allowance of light and air. and mom beauty than any . 
?!* .. . ^ t * le s work i> attempted at all it shall be done under somewhat decent 

condibona. Nor do we feel that it is a substitution of the physical for the spiritual. To live up to 

* tmn “ g ° f ch “ acter: heaJth “ 3 prerequisite of thought, and beauty an inalienable 

: total income for tiie current expenses of these institutions Is $235,764, of which 
$129429 is from the association. This includes the income from the Daniel Hand Fund 
“ admmistered b v the association. On the basis of income, 5 of the schools are 

under $2,500, 7 have incomes between $2,500 and $5,000, 13 between $5,000 and $1 5,000, 

3 between $15,000 and $30,000, and 1 has an income over $30,000. The total property 
is valued at $1 ,733,589, of which about- one and a third million is in plant and a third 
of a million in endowment. With the Daniel Hand Fund of almost two million dollars 
the property of the American Missionary Association ^ work among Negroes aggregated 
OViff three an a half millions. There are 4 schools ' with a property valuation under 
$10,000, 10 schools with valuations between $10,000 and $25,000, 9 schools between 

$25,000 and $50,000, 4 schools between $50,000 and $250,000, and 2 with a valuation 
over $230,000! 

Attendant and teachers .- The attendance in these schools was 6,922, of whom 5,448 
were elowmtary, 1,380 secondary, and 94 collegiate. All the schools have elementary 
oasses, all but three have secondary, and four offer instruction in college subjects The 
number of teachers is 383, of whom 2,2 *re white and 171,0^5 percent, colored; 92 are 
m{ J “ 291 ’ 0T 76 per cent, are women ; and 270, or 70 per cent, are academic teachers, 
percentages for sex and work of teachers indicate the policy Usually followed by 
irch boards. Low salaries have made necessary the employment of too large a propor- 
tion of women and a conservative educational policy has assigned relatively too many 
teachera : academic classes. A total of seven teachers of agriculture shows little 
, needs d a P*°P le 80 overwhelmingly rural as the Negroes of the Southern 
fctattt. The lower, percentage of colored teachers reflects the determination of the 
. MKriatum to maintain a genuine personal interest in the welfare of the colored people; 

^ Though the colored membership of the CongregaUonal 

almost negligible as compared with that of the Baptist' and Methodist Chinches 
^Am^can Missionary Association was probably the first to undertake educational 
areritlta behalf of the Negroes. In 1861 Rev. L. I. Lockwood, commissioned by the 
awo cwt i o n, wrote frota Fortress Monroe: 

- i iilk e^pecUl interest in your prayers that I pay be endowed with wisdom for thee peculiar and 
*■»■?■ •«* MU***. ■« delighted with the Idea of leaning toread. 

American Missionary Association ii , a story, of the patient and 
*** oLhtmdredsoffaithful men and women who have given tbemselves 
and then WMavay: Somopf thfc iSS 

i V* W of the schools Still under 

- tben^coutroUmt alao in such institute as Fisk and Atlanta Universities and Hampton 
Institute. The admiration <|f the affairB os the s^ooadon has ^ways been In the 
mg men /broad education, some of tbeni laatam^ ^:«Ud ^on. 
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OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL. 

Auditor’s report on accounting methods.— The report of the chartered accountant on 
. the financial records of the association heartily approved of the thoroughness in the 
record of the larger transactions. Since his visit in 1915. the treasurer has made a 
number of important changes. The following quotation outlines a recommendation 
which is doubtless included in some of the changes now being effected in the accounts: 

A special system of accounting might be established in the schools, so as to provide, in the simplest 
way, the qecessary financial information for the association, as well as business information for the 
principals in their transactions with students and in controlling the departments efficiently. It 
does not seem possible thoroughly to control a school which operates a farm, store, trading shops, and 
boarding department in addition to the usual academic departments, without having a system of 
departmental accounts showing all expenses and credits to each activity. This seems the oniy way 
of knowing the economic efficiency of the workers and the cost of each part of the organization. It is 
the only way of establishing a budget system of control. 

Recommendations . i. That the association continue the policies outlined in its 
annual report for 1914. 

• 2 * That adaptation to community needs be still further recognized in school 

activities. 

FRIENDS SOCIETIES 1 

The various societies of Friends maintain six schools rated as “larger and more 
important” and two smaller schools. All of these schools are owned and managed by 
independent boards composed largely of Friends. The names and locations of the six 
more important schools are as follows: Schofield Normal and Industrial School and 
Laing School, in South Carolina; Cheyney Institute, in Pennsylvania; Christiansburg 
Industrial Institute, fn Virginia; High Point Normal School, in North Carolina; and 
Southland College, in Arkansas. The educational work and administrative management 
of these institutions compare favorably with those of other church schools. No religious 
group has surpassed the Friends either in financial contributions or personal endeavor 
for the education of the Negroes. , 

A summary of the schools maintained by Friends is given herewith : 


FRIENDS SOCIETIES AND OTHER FRIENDS AGENCIES. 
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The total income for current expenses is $63,868 and the value of property is 
>9i5.9oo, of which $378,900 is in plant and $537,000 in endowment. The attendance 
is 1,642, of whom 1,444 are elementary and 198 secondary. The 'teachers are 96 in 
number ; 1 2 are white and 84 are colored ; - 29 are men and 67 women ; stnd 57 are academic 
teachers. Only two of the schools are managed by white officers. ’ The proportion of 
industrial teachers is fairly adequate. Instruction in gardening and agriculture is, how- 
ever, not sufficiently emphasize^ to meet the needs of a rural people. 

Recommendations. That the various societies of Friends cooperate in the employ- 
ment of an educational supervisor of all the schools maintained by Friends. 

2 . 1 it the Friends continue both their financial aid and their personal efforts in 
behalf of Negro education. 

LUTHERAN BOARD. 1 

The Lutheran Board of Colored Missions * owns and maintains one institution rated 
as “larger or more important” and eight "smaller or less important.” The larger 
institution, Immanuel Luthef- College, is located at Greensboro, N. C., with pupils 
practically all of elementary grade. The eight smaller schools are parochial schools, 
meeting in mission chapels or in rented buildings, usually of one room. “Luther Col- 
lege, in New” Orleans, is rated as one of the smaller schools, though it occupies. a 
better building than the others. 

A. summary of the schools maintained by the Lutheran Board of Missions is given 
herewith: 6 

LUTHERAN BOARD OP MISSIONS. ^ 


State* 

Numbftci 

tchoob. 

Counted attendance. 

Teacher*. 

Income for current 

expellees. 

Valne of property. 

i 

H 

n 

Small; Me* 
important. 

I 

Elementary, 

1 

j 

1 

White. 

s 

z 

. Total 

North Carolina 

9* 

I 

8 

I; M7 

*47 



36 

13 

13 

,$18,310 

$72,000 

1 

8 

I 

8 

110 

1.037 

110 

*.037 



6 

30 

4 

9 

3 

IX 

6 

.a 11 

II 

46, 500 
3 5» 5°° 


The total income for current expenses of these schools is $18,319. The attendance 
1 ictically all of elementary grade. The total number of teachers is 26, of 
wh a 13 are white and 13 are colored; 21 are men and 5 are women." Some effort is 
made to teach secondary and theological subjects at the Greensboro school. The 
teachers devote practically all their time to academic instruction. There seejl to be 
uttle effort to give instruction in gardening or simple industry. 

k v, Thotirt the Lutheran *ork for Negroes was begun as early as 1879 and the board 
- ocf sOwr) considerable money and effort, the results seem to be very meager. It is 
probable that reference to the experience and methods of other church boards would 
have made fwsiblc more effective phqs: ft view of the great educational needrf of the 
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Negroes, it is most desirable that this board should reorganize its work according to 
the expenence of other boards and continue its financial aid for the religious and educa- 
tional improvement of the Negroes. ° 

METHODIST BOARDS. 1 

The Freedmen's Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church’ owns and super- 
vises 1 8 educational institutions for Negroes in the United States. Ail of these schools 
are rendering valuable educational service to their communities atid all deserve the 
support and interest of the church. Besides these institutions, credit must be given to 
this society for the organization of Meharry Medical College, now managed by an inde- 
pendent board of trustees and classified with the independent group. The Sarah Qood- 
ndge Nurse Training School and Hospital is also omitted from the Freedmen group and 
classified with special institutions. Princess Ann Academy in Maryland is tabulated 
with the land-grant schools, according to its chief source of income. The school homes 
for colored girls are closely related to the' institutions under this society. The homes 
are maintained by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, for which tt*e facts are 
presemted after those for the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

A tabular view; of the work of the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is given herewith : . v 


FRBRDMBN S AID SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
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,. While the schools of this society are rendering a valuable service, the standards of 
administration and educational work of many of them have not been satisfactory, Af 
east five of the schools have been in need of reorganization and a number of others could 
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be much unproved. The general management of most of these institutions is in striking 
contrast with that of the school homes managed by the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of the same church. Whereas the school homes are almost without exception 
clean and orderly in appearance and effective in discipline and educational work some 
of the institutions under the Freedmen's Aid Society have failed to maintain satisfactory 
standards in these respects. J 

The annual income for current expenses of the 18 schools is $230,160. of which 
*105,835 is from the society. All of the schools have an annual income of $2,500 or 
over; 2 have incomes between $2,500 and $5,000; .2 between $ 5 ,opo and $15,000' 3 
between $15,000 and $30,000; and 1 has an income over $30,000. The total property 
, valuation is $2,605,68 7, of which $, ,824,778 is in the school plant and $742,874 in endow- 
ment All of the schools have a property valuation in excess of $25,000, 4 have valua- 
tions between $25, oooand $50,000; 5 between $50,000 and $100,000; 3 -between $100,000 
and $150,900; 3 between $150,000 and $250,000; and 3 have valuations over $250,000. . 

Attendance and teachers.— The attendance of these schools is 5,059, of whom 3 263 
are elementary, 1,600 secondary, and 196 collegiate. All but two of the schools have 
elementary pupils, all are maintaining secondary classes, and eight are offering instruction. 

• in college subjects. At, the time, of visit none of these institutions were adequately 
equipped to offer four-year college courses and a number of them were hampering other 
departments of their work in the effort to maintain college classes. The number of 
teachers ,s 266, of whom 65 are white and 20’, , or 75 per cent, are colored; ,09 are men 
and 157, or 59 per cent, are women; and 191, or 72 per cent, are academic teachers 
The proportion of academic teachers is about the same as that in most, of the denomi- 
national schools. The emphasis on the literary courses is marked. It is unfortunate 
-ha. this large denomination with ,8 educational institutions should provide only 
three gardening teachers for the education of a people so. largely rural. The pdr- 
centage of men in the teaching force is above the average of church schools. This 
w probably explained by the fact that the proportion of colored teachers in these insti- ' 

1 W f k ? ab0Ve the average ' The substitution of colored fpr white tedfchers in the 

Freedmen s Aid schools has evidently proceeded with considerable rapidity. The indi- 
cations ore that the changed been too rapid for the good of the schools. While 
democracy in education requires the recognition of the colored teachers, it is equally 
true that these schools need not onl*.the financial aid of white people but also their 
personal influence. y 

and administration.— The Freedmen’s Aid Society was organized 'in 1866 
.J° r »™ e i >Un ? 3e ° f “* ng the reCefl tly emancipated slaves and their children in securing 
Jhe benefits of a good common school education, and such other educational preparation 
SS Wjts necessary to provide Chnstian ministers, physicians, school teachers, arid indus- 
letters for the race.’’ The colored members of the various branches of Methodism 
^ S BaJ>tlsts m num ber. The number of colored members in the 

! re P resented *>y Freedmen’s Aid Society and the Woman’s 
S ^ lety . l? L aboUt 350,000. These members contribute about a fourth of the 
* ythe ***“«* ** Society for the education of colored people. 

Tlwexecutive officers of the society at present are two corresponding secretaries 
Md, a school inspector These three offleeni supervise the schools.and appeal to/ the 
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white and col.ored churches for funds to support the institutions. They have already 
accomplished a number of needed improvements. 

Recommendations— In 1914 a report on the schools of the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
was made by a agnmission composed of the leading educators of the church. The rec- 
ommendations orchis commission are valuable not only for the schools of this denomina- 

Lon but also for those of other denominations. The more important conclusions are 
summarized herewith: 

We are persuaded that in spite of the better rural sch<x>ls now being pm vided for the Negroesin spite of 
some growth in normal school and high school accommodations, the work of the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
is soil an urgent need of the South. So far frein sounding any retreat, we of the church should muke a 
great advance, provide a large endowment, givp more adequate facilities, pay better salaries, and in 
general, strengthen the institutions we have established. They areneeded to train a Christian leadership 
.{ jr colored race, and while they can touch but a few out of the Negro millions, they can do as thev 
na\e already done, great things through these selected leaders. 

. educati “ nal secretary of experience and training who shall be responsible directly 

to thel board, and who, under the board, shall have immediate supervision of the schools and their work 
That the powers of the president in^ach school be larger and be more clearly defined. Having 
been chosen to carry out for the institution a particular policy determined by the board, he should be 
mtrusted with responsibility and authority for the effective accomplishment of that purpose 

That the board prepare and adopt a uniform system of keeping accounts, and that localbuisan 
and treasurers be furnished with books and complete sets of blanks for the same. We believe it would 
— be advisable at least once in two yearn to send an expert accountant to each school to audit the accounts 
and to give any needed uistruction in keeping the accounts and records in correct form ' 

A unhomi system of keeping school records should also be adopted, and necessary cards or books 
provided for the same by the board. * 7 

In view of some grave mistakes which have been made in the construction of buildings we recom- 
mend that a competent school architect be named, to whom all plans for new buildings or the remodeling 
of existing buildings shall be submitted, and who shall make recommendations to the board concerning 
tli cm before they are adopted. • 

That a constructive policy be adopted for the fixture development of our schools. It is evident 
to the commission that we have too many colleges (n now offering college work, with only ago college 
students in all, in some places as few .as 8 or 9), and that seme of our institutions should undertake 
particular lines of work, looking to local adaptation and needs. We question the wide use of the word 
university, and also the effort of so many institutions to do college work for wliich they have neither 
the equipment nor the teaching force. 7 

We suggest the advisability of conferring with the governing boards of other denominations and 
»utoem n ^i5 e s nC1 * S ' “ 10 SeCUring Unifqn " aCti6 “ iH findin 8 “PP^pHate names for the 

. . ^ at e very thing below the ninth grade be classed as grammar school , and that such work, particularly 
d,SC ° ntmUed “ ^ except as maf be required 

That when college and secondary work are given in the same institution, they should be kept as 
-Sirrah."* ° f instructian and studeirtain classes, as circumsuLes 

That some instructors are teaching more hours each week than car^S^done efficiently, and that 
reckon periods should ndt be less' than forty^ve minutes in work above the grades; also tLtTta«! 

. proportion of men teachers is desirable. 

. , Tllat . m0r ^ fleX1 . b t Uity k* 8 iven . *° ^ V”*** °f study, so that schools can be better adapted to 
local needs and ^conditions, and to the particular kinds of work the students propose to do 

V Plw " *' fconst “ U y Increasing denfand for well-trained Negro teachers We therefore recom- 

-- 
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n,«i! e J'T Jd f empha ““ the ” eC f ssit >' for ^tness in thought and speech, for accuracy and thorough- 

We note that laboratories are generally Inadequate and that work in science is generally poor 

S C i^rt re the COmmen i ^ u 0,016 equipment 1* sought and larger provirion for Lienee 

be made in the curriculum, whenever the facilities arc available 

That thorough instruction be given in all grades in personal and public hygiene 4 

We are so impressed with the importance of industrial work for both boys and girls that we rearm- 
mend that a place be made in the curricula in all academies and academic departments of colleges for 
?uch work, and that at several points a larger development' of training for domestic arts and various 
trades be earned on. The addition of garden and farm work is everywhere greatly to be desired. 

We approve of the duty system” and recommend the extension of the plan for the care and 
improvtment of the grounds and buildings This work should be done under supervision, and in some 
cases payment might be allowed. ’ 

h L gh idr f s .8° vern construction and maintenance of dormitories and other 

dings especially those relating to light, ventilation, cleanliness, toilet, and bathing facilities 
£Le P d of single beds, and the construction of bedroom closets. Special emphaLs stu.d L' 

UP ° n Cl ^ llDeSS of u P° n neatness of buildings and grounds, in order to teach the 

to^people how to live. The respectability of manual labor should be taught by precept and 

t H>V uction savings plans to encourage thrift, and of any practi- 

'cable forms of oopimunfty extension and service. r y pracu 

nthe« fC T eXCeptiOD f " e composed of almost 'worthless books donated by ministers and 

““w d wu UDUSed ' J** reCommcnd that libraries be classified and built up bv the addit.on 
of modern, usable books as rapidly as possible. . 

The WoWs Home Missionary Society owns and maintains 12 home schools for 
£”*•. .L oi ' hem are connected with the various educational institutions of the 
Freedmen s Aid Society. These homes usually provide the lessons in cooking and sewing 
for an the yotmg women in the school with which they are affiliated. In addition a few 
girte hve at the homes and receive instruction in household arts through the actual care 
erfthe house. Four of the homes are independent and furnish both general instruction 
aid practice in household arts. Practically all of them are very well managed. . The 

herewhh° n ' ^ the ° retical and P ractica] ' is elective. A summary of the work is given 
woman’s home society or the mbthodist episcopal church. 
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In some instances there is evidence of misunderstanding between the homes and 
the Freedmen’s Aid institutions with which they are associated. Some of the difficulty 
is the result of two departments under independent authority. The more fundamental 
difficulty is probably in the different standards and ideals of school activities. The 
homes are insisting on an educational emphasis that is not in accord with the literary 
ideals of the schools. They usually demand a more effective discipline and more atten- 
tion to the simple but essential elements of home life. In view of the indifference of 
some of the schools to these important phases of education, the influence of these homes 
is all the more vital to the schools. It is to he hoped that the schools and the homes 
may work out a more vital and satisfactory cooperation than hitherto. Wherever it 
can possibly be arranged, every girl should be required to spend some time in the home. 

I he total income for the current expenses of all the homes is $42,975, of. which $38,502 
is received from the Missionary Society. The value of all the property is $287,000 
The total attendance is 1 ,572 girls, of whom 808 are in the homes not connected with the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society. The teachers and workers are 71 women, of whom 41 are 
white an'd 30 colored-; 18 are academic and 4x1 re industrial teachers. 

History and administration .— The society began its work in 1881 when Thayer 
Home was built at Clark University, Atlanta, Ga. It is organized in “ bureaus,” each of 
which employs a white volunteer secretary and assistants. “Each bureau has the 
responsibility in its own field of executing the plans and applying the funds as ordered 
by the general board of .managers.” The central office is at Cincinnati, Ohio. The fol- 
lowing comments by an accredited accountant indicate the need of more uniformity in 
the accounting systems: 


No special system of accounting has been established in the schools whereby uniform reports might 
be prepared. It is important that this be done; especially as the principals disburse fui^s, and arc 
called upon to submit monthly reports. Also, the books of the schools are not examined iSy a visiting 
auditor. The students’ accounts are not properly controlled, as an integral part of the bookkeeping 
system, consequently it can not be said that accuratq departmental cost accounts are forthcoming No 
inventories of the contents of buildings are on file. . * 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD.' 


The Board 6f Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church J owns and super- 
vises 32 s schools classed as “larger or more important” and 53 rated as "smaller or 
less important.” The 32 “more important” schools ar* regarded as essential - parts of 
the educational, activities of the States in which they are located. Through wise ad- 
ministration and fairly adequate equipment, they are meeting the needs of their com- 
munities or working successfully in that direction. Five of them are seminaries for 
colored girls. The educational work and Atleral administration of these seminaries 
are excellent. Theyrare among the best schools for colored people in the South. Two 
are boarding schools ^r young cplored men„tfie others are boarding and day schools 
for boys and girls. Because of limited means and ineffective administration, a number 
of schools in the latter group fail to attain to the standards of the girlf seminaries. . A 
few of them, such as the Haines Institute, are, however, very well managed and quite' 
eqnal to the seminaries in general fffidency. 


! Beucmer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa; ; secretaries. E- P. Cowan and John*. Carton 

Include* Lincoln University, which \$ not directly under the board but U Included because of Its Presbyterian 
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Investigation shows that the 53 “ less important ’ ’ schools listed are of comparatively 
little value educationally. A large number of them are composed of a few children 
assembled in mission churches and taught by the minister’s wife 'or. daughter. Some 
of them are too poorly equipped to be of use, some are doing work which could be better 
done by other schools, aftd some are mission churches ratherthan schools. Tthe Freed- 
men’s Board publishes the names of 56 other schools which are not included in this 
report. Extensive visitation through southern counties, conference with white and 
colored persons engaged in school work, and wide correspondence point to the conclu- 
sion that these 56 schools are not of sufficient importance to be included in this study. 

While there is no doubt that many of these hundred or more small parochial schools 
are doing some good, the general average of their work is so low as to reflect seriously 
on the wisdom of continuing them without a marked increase in the amount of super- 
vision. Reference to the experience and policies of the American Missionary Association 
the Baptist Home Mission Society, and the Methodist Freedmen’s Aid Society, described 
in this chapter, shows emphatically the importance of concentration in the educational 
efforts of mission boards. These boards are not able to superintend a large number 
of widely scattered small schools. The inevitable result of the effort to do so has been 
waste and inefficiency. The proper function of religious boards and philanthropic organi - 
zations is to establish leavening centers; the small individual 'schools should be maintained 
by public authorities. Inasmuch as the Presbyterian Board can not offer adequate 
.means and supervision to its. larger schools as well as to its small parochial schools 
sound policy suggests that the board follow the experience of the other boards and 
concentrate its efforts on the more important schools. 

A summary table of these schools follows : 


BOARD OP MISSIONS FOR PREEDMHN OP THE PRESBYTERIAN CBfRCn. 
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Income and property . — The total income for current expenses of the schools under 
the Freedraen’s Board, including Lincoln University, was $200,124. Of this $176,946 
was spent in the 32 larger schools and $23, 1 78 in the 53 smaller schools. On the basis of 
income, 17 schools were under $2,500; 4 between $2,500 and $5,000; 9 Jfctween $5,000 
and $i5,ooo, and 1 between $15,000 and $30,000. Lincoln University has an income of 
$48,000. 

The total value of property of the 31 schools directly underthe board was$i, 109, 909, 
of which $1 ,038,729 was in the property of the larger schools and $71^180 in the property 
of the smaller schools. The inclusion of Lincoln University brings the property of 
the larger Presbyterian schools up to $2,151,321. On the basis of property valuation 
14 schools were below $10,000; 5 between $10,000 and $25,000; 3 between $25,000 and 
$50,000, 8 between $50,000 and $100,000. Two schools have property valuation 
over $250,000. 

Attendance and teachers. The attendance of all the schools under this board, including 
Lincoln University, was 8;9i5, of whom 7,833 were elementary pupils, 930 secondary, 
and 152 in college studies. Lincoln University had 130 students reported as of col- 
legiate grade afld Biddle University 22 in college subjects. Biddle is not adequately 
equipped to do college work. The teachers and workers in these institutions are 423 
in number, of whom 84 are white and 339, or 80 per cent, are colored; 131 are men. and 
292, or 69 per cent are women ; and 373, or 88 per cent, are academic. 

These percentages indicate that the schools under the Freedmen’s board have an 
unusual proportion of colored teachers. As the secretary recently reported, “an over- 
whelming number of their workers belong to the colored race. Tl^re are only six white 
'men in our employ.” White workers are now limited to the five girls’ seminaries and 
one other school. These comments do not refer to Ianeoln University, whose teachers 
are with two exceptions white men. Here again the experience of other boards is worthy 
of consideration. This experience shows dearly that the white boards render their best 
. service when they, send not only their moSky but also their capable men and women to 
have a vital part in the instruction of tiered youth. The percentage of women 
teachers is large, but it does not exceed the average in church schools. The proportion 
of academic teachers is larger than it is in any other group under white or colored boards. 
The number of industrial teachers is very small and the agricultural teachers are negli- 
gible in number and quality. 

History and administration .— The Presbyterian Church began work among Negroes, 
as early as 1864. Two committees, with headquarters at Indianapolis and Philadelphia, , 
were combined by the General Assembly at Pittsburgh in 1865. In 1870 a committee 
doing similar work in New York was consolidated with the Pittsburgh committee. In 
1882 this committee was incorporated under the present name of the board. The* 
woman’s department was organized in 1 884. Through this department the women of the 
church have rendered valuable aid to the schools. 

The administrative affairs of the board have' been managed by conscientious men 
of noble purposes, who hive given their best thought to the work. 

Recommendations. — 1. That the educational activities of the board be studied by a 
commission of capable Presbyterian educators of the type appointed by the Methodist 
Church in 1913 and by the Congregational board in 1916. . » 
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That the Presbyterian Church endeavor to increase the support* of its schools 
for colored people. 

3. That a policy of concentration of educational effort be adopted and the energy 
and money centered as rapidly as possible on the institutions of educational promise. 

: 4. That the policy of eliminating white teachers from these institutions be discon- 

tinued and an effort made to prevail upon the strong white men and women of the 
church to recognize their responsibility and opportunity by becoming officers and 
teachers in schools for colored people. 

, 5. That a more effective system of accounts and records be introduced into the 

’ schools and a regular audit made. 

EPISCOPAL BOARDS. 1 

The American Church Institute for Negroes was organized and incorporated in 1906 
for the purpose of assisting in the religious education of the Negroes. Its first secretary 
was the Rev. Samuel H. Bishop, whose faithful service was ended by death in 19x4. The 
^ Rev. Robert W. Patton, the secretary of the Fourth Provincial Synod, now gives partial 
time to the raising of funds and the supervision of the eight schools receiving aid from 
the institute. These schools are as follows : 

St. Augustine's School, Raleigh, N. C. 

St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial School, Lawrenceville, Va 

Bishop Payne Divinity School, Petersburg, Va. 
vSt. Athanasius* Parochial School, Brunswick, Ga. 

Vicksburg Industrial School, Vicksburg, Miss. 

St. Mark’s Academic and Industrial School, Birmingham, Ala. 

St. Mary’s Parochial School, Columbia, S. C. 

Fort Valley High and Industrial School, Fort Valley, Ga. ) 

The Episcopal Board of Missions includes every phase of missionary activit v , wftet her 
domestic or foreign. This board appropriates about $50,000 annually for the education 
, of Negroes in the United. States. These gifts are made on the suggestion and advice of 
the bishops of the various dioceses. Appropriations for the larger institutions are sent 
directly to their treasurers. * The small parochial schools are aided through the bishops 
of their diocese. These schools are frequently only small groups of children taught in 
the church. Their value depends, very largely on the amount of supervision given by 
* the officers of the diocese. The existence of many is uncertain and it has been im- 
possible to obtain ao accurate list. Their work' presumably is more religious than 
educational.* 

1 American Church Institute for Negroes, 416 Lafayette Street, New York City; special representative, Robert W. Patton, 
McrfcUry, Urs. Isabel If. Carter. 

TbcDottMtfccnd Furcifn Mis si on a r y Society a f the Protestant Episcopal Church, ill Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
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AMERICAN CHURCH INSTITUTE AND THB EPISCOPAL BOARD OP MISSIONS. 
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The Episcopal Board of Missions and the American Church Institute give aid to 24 
-schools, of which io are rated as "large or more important - ’ and 14 as "small or less 
important. On the basis of income one of the large schools has an income under 
$2,500, five have incomes between $2,500 and $5,000, twobetween $5,000 and $15,000, 
one between $15,000 and $30,000, and one over $30,000. These four are St. Augus- 
tine’s School in North Carolina, Fort Valley School in Georgia, St. Paul’s School and 
Bishop Pa v ne Divinity School in \ irginia. Several of the schools are located in the 
crowded sections of cities. Many of the “small” schools are parochial schools whose 
aim is religious rather than educational. 

General statistics . — The total income of these schools is $1 18,526, of which $109,181 
is for the 10 "larger” institutions and $9,345 for the 14 “less important” schools. 
The total value of property' is $628,734, of which $604,543 is the property of the 
larger institutions and $24,200 is the property of the smaller schools. The larger in- 
stitutions have an endowment of $106,835. 

The total att endan ce comprised 2,988 pupils, of whom '2,720 were elementary and- 
268 secondary. The 15 students at Bishop Payne Divinity School were preparing for 
the Episcopal ministry. About a thousand of the pupils reported were in attendance 
at the smaller schools. The total number of teachers and workers was 176, of whom 
12 were white and 164 were colored; 58 were men* and 118, or 67 per cent, were women; 
and 1 18, or 68 per cent, were teachers of academic subjects. 

The proportion of colored workers is very large. Only St. Augustine’s and Bishop 
Payne Divinity School have any white officers or teachers. It is evident that the white 
members of the Episcopal Church have not given serious consideration to the colored 
schools of their church. * The church has contributed a small proportion of its wealth> 
but the number and condition of £he schools indicate a lack of interest in their work* 
The number of industrial teachers compares favorably with other church schools, 
thily three teachers of gardening and agriculture are employed in all these institutions. > 
Such a number indicates that the schools do not appreciate the needs of a people so 
largely rural as the Negroes of the Southern States. ' 
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Recommendations . — I. That the Episcopal Church organize all its educational work 
for Negroes under the American Church Institute and give to\tbis institute sufficient 
financial aid to make possible an educational work that is worthy of the traditions and 
the wealth of the church. 

2. That alf donations to church schools be made under the direction of a superin* 
tendent acquainted with the character of the educational and administrative activities 
of each school. 

3. That a committee of the representative educators of the Episcopal Church study 
the condition of the schools for Negroes and report their findings to the church. 

4. That schools located in the crowded sections of cities be continued only until 
the public schools become adequate. Permanent institutions in cities should be con- 
ducted as social settlements and all boarding schools should, as soon as practicable, 
be removed to suburban or rural districts. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN BOARD 1 

The Board of Freedmen’s Missions owns and maintains 15 schools for Negroes in the 
United States. Of these 11 are rated as “more important" and 4 as “less important.” 
While n schools are regarded as “important,” or essential parts of the ’educational 
activities of their communities, the average income per school is only abput six or seven 
thousand dollars a*, year. Knoxville College, with an income of $25,470, is the central 
institution of the system. The good work of this institution is seen in the high type 
of graduates who are employed as teachers in the smaller schools. 

BOARD OP PREBDMSN'S MISSIONS OP TUB UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


State. 

Number of 
tchooh. 

Counted attendance. 

Teachers 
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30 
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68 
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30 

V 

18 
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40 

34 

ao 
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18 

26 

ao 

20 , 648 
8 , 5 00 
33» 8a ° 
»5» 544 

73.650 
50 , 400 
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’ In educational work and administration the United Presbyterian institutions com- 
pare favorably with the besM church schools. While the majority of them are not 
large, they ate managed witn economy and their activities are conducted with con- 
siderable regard for thoroughness. With the exception of two or three in eastern 
Tennessee, they are all well located. The six schools in Alabama are all in Wilcox 
Comity, forming a county system of private schools. The unusual development of these 
schools in this one county is probably due to the interest and ability of a Scotchman, 

l Board of Praadmen • Miokwt. *09 Anderson Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; •ecrrtsry, J. W. Witherspoon. 
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member' of the United Presbyterian Church, who settled in the countv soon after the 
Civil War. 

General statistics. The total annual income for current expenses is $88,512, aqd the 
value of property is $455,600. The attendance is 2,870, of whom 2,470 are elementary, 
370 secondary, and 30 collegiate. All the schools have elementarv pupils, and seven 
spools maintain secondary classes. Only Knoxville College offers instruction of col- 
lege grade. . The total number of teachers is 166, of whom 44 are white and 122, or 73 
per cent, are colored; 46 are men and 120, or 72 per cent, women; and 108, or 65 per 
'cent, are teachers of academic subjects. 

The proportion of colored teachers is large, but, in view of the location and type of 
these schools, it is probable that the present division is necessary. Any increase in the 
proportion of colored teachers should be seriously questioned. It is suggested that the 
experience of other church boards should be consulted on this problem. The percentage 
of women teachers is above the average. The emphasis on industrial courses is some- 
what more marked than in other church schools. The provision for instruction in gar- 
dening and agriculture is by no means sufficient, however, for the rural mows of the 
communities in which these schools are located. 

Administration. Much of the success of the colored schools of the United Presby- 
terian Church is due to the ability and faithfulness of Dr. Witherspoon, whose long ser- 
vice forms a notable contribution to religious and educational work. In 1915 the Board 
of Freedmen s Missions published the Fifty-fifth Annual Report of its activities. The 
time and consideration which this board of d^nsdentious business men and ministers 
devote to the management of the affairs of the schools under their care are indicated 

by the fact that the board holds regular monthly meetings for the transaction of bus- 
iness pertaining to the schools. 

Recommendations. --1. That the church continue its support of the institutions for 
the education and improvement of the Negroes. 

2. That a systematic study of all the schools be undertaken by the leading' educa- 

tors of the United Presbyterian Church. Suggestions as to methods may be obtained 
from the Methodist and Congregational commissions that have recently reported con- 
ceming educatibnal work. ^ 

3. That the corresponding secretary be aided ^ an associate officer who shall visit 
the schools and superintend their activities. In view of the influence of Knoxville Col- 
lege on all the schools, it might well be desirable for the president of the institution to 
he given sufficient assistance to cooperate with the corresponding secretary in the field 
work. 

4. That effort be made to establish closer relations with the public-school systems 
of the communities in which the church schools are located. Possibly some of the smaller 
schools in Willcox County can be transferred to the public authorities and the church 
aid given to supplement the public appropriations. Tljis arrangement is also worth 
considering for the schools of East Tennessee. 

5. That a system of accounting be adopted in all the schools and a systematic 
audit made by a visiting auditor. Inventories of the properties should be on file 
in the Pittsburgh office. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WHITE DENOMINATIONS. 

There are a number of miscellaneous denominational schools maintained by white 
boards. The principal facts-conceming these schools are presented in the following table: 


miscellaneous denominational schools— white boards 


I 


Number of schools. 


Total. 


Total. 


Christian Advent Church 

Christian Alliance J 

Christian Conventions (miscellaneous). 
Methodist Episcopal Church South .... 

Presbyte^ra CKurch South 

Reformed Episcopal Church 

Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

Seventh Day Adventist Church 

Uoi verbalist Church 


Large 
or im- 
portant. 


Small 
or less 
import- 
ant. 


Counted attendance. 


Total. 


1.570 

(K> 

71 

194 

303 

51 

95 

7°5 

136 

56 


Elemen- 

tary. 


I, 362 

60 

62 

104 

82 

3 «> 

95 

677 

106 

56 


•ec- 

1#: j 


Col- 

lege. 


194 I 81 


106 


28 

30 


14 


Name. 


Total. 

Christian Advent Church 

Christian Alliance A 

Christian Conventions (miscellaneous) J 

Methodist Episcopal Church South /' 

Presbyterian Church South: ^ 

Reformed Episcopal Church 

Reformed Presbyterian Church 

Seventh Day Adventist Church 

Universalist Church 


Teacfaen. 


Total. White, Negro. 


81 


37 


91 

13 ! 
*9 
5 
2 

17 


7 

k 10 


44 


13 


Income 

for 

current 

expenses. 


$58, 717 


I, 

4, 

23. 

7 , 

7. 

12, 

1, 


500 

476 

187 

050 

300 

300 

300 

404 

200 


Value of 
property. 


$387, 265 

2 , 500 

33.000 

75.000 
125, 000 

51.000 
2, 000 

5 3 . 5°° 
42 , 765 
3.5<x> 


Many of the schools of this group represent churches with considerable wealth. Of ' 
special interest are the two institutions maintained by white church Boards of the South. 
Paine College of Augusta is maintained by the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
This institution is the largest of the group. The other school owned by the South is 
Stillman Institute maintained by the Presbyterian Church South. Each institute is 
described in detail in Volume II. » 

NEGRO CHURCH BOARDS MAINTAINING SCHOOLS. 

1 ‘ 'fbe work of the Negro church boards is convincing evidence of the determination 
the colored people to help themselves. In less than 50' years the Negro churches 
haw acquired school property valued at aftnost two and one-third millions ($27305,054) 
and they are contributing annually over a third of a million ($380,933) for the current 
expenses of theachools which they own. As a promise for -the future development of 
‘ Lace, this is a remarkable achievement. 


7 
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The principal facts concerning these denominational groups and the.ir schools are 
outlined below: 

NEGRO CHITRCH HOARDS MAINTAINING SCHOOLS. 


»Numbtr of'schoola. 


Counter! attendance. 


Total . 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion. 

^Colored Methodist Episcopal 

Five small church boards 


1 

j Total. 

Large 
or im- 
portant. 

Small i 
or lest j 
i imports 

J “*■ T 

Total. 
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tary. 

i ; 

Sec- 

ond. 

ary'. 

1 

1 

Col- 

lege. 

V 

j 60 

93 ’ 

i 

17, 299 

14.686 

2,498 

!« 115 

. I 1 10 

i 31 

79 ■ 

ix, 350 , 

^,324 

926 


j l 1 

n 

4 

3 , 2I2 | 

2, O96 

I, 028 

88 

.1 11 

9 

2 ' 

1,207 ! 

923 1 

1 267 

17 

'! 1 

6 

3 1 

1,313 

1,036 ] 

267 

10 

6 

1 

5 i 

3*7 

3°7 1 

10 



Teachers. 


Total. 


Total. White. Negro. 


828 i 


Baptist local conventions 474 

African Methodist Episcopal I 187 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion 77 

Colored Methodist Episcopal 72 

Five small chtirch boards 18 


826 

472 

187 

77 

72 

18 


Income 

for 

current 

expenses. 


Value of 
property. 


33 *2,305,054 


181, 914 
129 , 778 
37,6oo 
25,991 
5, 6 50 


821,295 
800 , 609 

3 i6 > 95 ° 
328, 2(*> 
38,000 


, SCHOOLS, ATTENDANCE, AND TEACHERS. 

\ 

The total number of schools owned by Negro church boards is 153, of which 60 are 
rated as ‘‘larger or more important” and 93 as ‘‘smaller or less important.” The 60 
larger schools have sufficient equipment and means to render a valuable service to their 
communities. The smaller schools are of doubtful educational value. Some of them 
have been organized to satisfy the ambitions of a church or an individual desiring to 
manage a school. The total attendance is 17,299^ whom 14,686 are elementary/2,498 
secondary, and 1 15 collegiate. The number of teacher^ is 328, of whom 331 are men and 
497 are women. Practically 90 per cent of all the teachers are academic. Only 44 arc 
industrial teachers. The employment of only four teachers of gardening and agriculture 
indicates a failure to understand the needs of a people so largely rural as the Negroes of 
.the Southern States. 

GENERAL condition. 

While the schools owned by Negro boards are rendering valuable service, ifc is not 
to be expected that the pioneer efforts of race will be made without faults and weak- 
nesses. A >w of the schools are administered with economy and skill. Owing to lim- 
ited means and lack of experience in administrative method, however, many of them arc 
poorly managed. ?he financial accounting is inadequate. Many of theaudits are made by 
$ 
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men without knowledge of bookkeeping. Very few keep accurate records of attendance, 
enrollment, class standing, and rating as to character and general ability. Many of the 
schools fail to maintain proper standards of discipline. There is frequently a lack of 
order and cleanliness in classrooms and especially in the dormitories and dining rocV ms 
Pupils and sometimes teachers are not prompt in class attendance and in other school ’ 
duties. Buildings and grounds are often badly kept. While this is partly due to a lack 
of means, many little repairs that might easily be made with hammer, nails, and white 
wash are overlooked. 

The explanation of this condition lies not only in the inexperience of the officers in I 

the schools but also in the lack of a central board with authority to direct the educational 
and business management, of each institution. In the absence of such a board, the gen- 
eral direction has been given to bishops who have been too busy with other matters to 
give effective attention to the schools. This condition has been accurately described in 
the following statement by Dr. S. G. Atkins, a former secretary of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church: 

Good schools require organization and machinery. The old tradition stopped with episcopacy. I 
would urge that our board of education be made a real working board to meet at times other than when 
Wshops meetings are held. Our main object should be to improve our educational system. It is lar 
better to have a smaller number of good schools than a larger number of poor ones. In the matter of edu- 
cation it is quality rather than quantity thatcounts. Defective education is a thing of very questionable 

Another element in the situation is the difficulty of finding men of adequate training 
and experience not only to direct but also to educate church conventions to distinguish 
between church politicians, and men known for their integrity and ability. 

^ recommendations. | i 

1. That each d&omination appoint a secretary of known integrity and ability and 

vest in hira^uthority to supervise both the business and educational affairs of the 
schools. , 

2. That an adequate system of cost accounting be insSffed in each school and an 

annual audit made by a trained accountant who is entirely independent of the denomi- ' 

nation. ; 

3* That careful records be kept of enrollment, daily and class attendance, and pupils' 
standing in study and work. 

4. That, building operations be undertaken only on the advice of an architect 
of good standing. * 

5. Th&t some provision be made in the curriculum for the agricultural education 
of the large majority of pupils who must live in the rural districts. 

6. That effort be made to have regular inspections of educational work and business 

management both by officers of the State departments of instruction and by the repre- ! 

sentatives of philanthropic boards. 

7 ' That a policy of concentration be adopted so that a few effective schools may 

be maintained. 
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REUGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 

There are four large Negro denominations and five small organizations which own 
and maintain one or more schools. The number of church members in each of the 
larger denominations is as follows: Baptists, 2,270,000; African Methodisf Episcopal, 
500,000, African Methodist Episcopal Zion, 185,000. The total membership of the other 
groups is vdry small. 

negro Baptist boards. 

Though there are several national organizations of Negro Baptists, none of them 
appear to own or maintain any educational institutions. The schools are owned and 
directed by State or local organizations or by independent boards of trustees selected 
from the membership of Baptist churches. The origin of the national and State asso- 
ciations was suggested in the discussion of the white Baptist boards. The local gaptist 
associations are composed of churches located in one or more counties. 

The tendency or habit of the colored Baptists to divide is a serious hindrance 
to their educational efforts. There are at present two organizations called u National 
Baptist Conventions.” The Baptists of Virginia are divided into two«State organiza- 
tions with two sets of local organizations, dividing even small communities between 
two Baptist churches. The natural result of associational jealousy is the formation 
of aj large number of weak, poorly equipped schools. The real status of many of them 
is clearly indicated in the following, quoted from a letter written by a colored woman 
who is thoroughly familiar with tfie coloted Baptists of the country: 

I am inclosing you a list of Baptist schools. Of course, you know that some of these colleges and 
universities never existed in reality, and some of the institutes and academies live on paper so far as 
the work is concerned. Most of them are struggling ^long, but. need pressure and even exposure to 
make them Jive up to their high-sounding names as well as give to the people value received. # 

Further testimony to the same effect is given in the following quotations from tfie 
report of the Negro Missionary Baptist General Convention of Texas, October, 1915: 

It is our observation and experience that no one or two* associations can or will succesrfully operate 
a school. It is possible, but improbable, fpr the simple reason that it takes more money they 
arc willing to give. 

Since the practice of indiscriminately starting Baptist schools is wasteful and hurtful, making us 
less able to meet competition in education work, we raise the question whether it would rot be better 
to have one, two, orthree schools wisely located, properly equipped and supported, than to have a 
dozen or morfc so poorly equipped that they can not render a high grade of service. 
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SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY BAPTIST LOCAL CO.^VENTIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
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Schools. The various associations of Negro Baptists own and maintain 1 10 schools, 
of which 3 1 are rated as “larger or more important ” and 79 as “small or less important.” 
Some of the 31 schools are classified as “more important ” on the basis Of quality of work 
rather than on size of plant. The majority* of the 79 “smaller” schools are of com- 
.paratively little value educationally. Many of them are spending money which could 
be much more effectively used at the larger schools. These are the little schools which 
the report of the Negro Baptists of Texas so vigorously condemns in the statement 
quoted above. 

Financial status , attendance , and teachers . — The total annual income for current 
expeflles is $181,914, of which $99,0*0 is for the 31 larger schools and $82,874 for the 
79 smaller schools. The value of property is $821,295, of which $539,545 is in the 
smaller schools. According to these figures, the average income of the larger schools is 
only about $3,200 and the average value of plant is about $17,00^. The average income 
of the smaller schools is about $1 ,000 and the average value of plant al>out $3,600. 

The total attendance is 1.1,250 pupils, of whom 10,324 are elementary and 926 
secondary, The number of teachers is 474, of whom 1 59 are male and 3 1 5 f^ale. There 
are only 20 teachers of industrial courses and two teachers of agricidture. The 79 
smaller schools have only four industrial teachers. 

Recommendations .— The first impression made by the foregoing facts is one of sur- 
prise and ^admiration that the*masses of the Negro Baptists have given so liberty for 
the support of their church schools. The second impression is that of regret that mofciey 
contributed by people of such limited means could not be more effectively used. Most 
of the general recommendations made for all Negro church boards (p 152) apply with 
special force to the schools for the Negro Baptists. It is particularly important— 
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1. That the Negro Baptists concentrate their contributions on a few schools, so that 
each school may do better work. 

2. lhat close cooperation be developed with the State and county departments of 
education and with the schools maintained by the white Baptists. 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS. 1 


So far as the facts could be determined the educational department of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church does not have sunh authority as the American Missionary 
Association or the Baptist Home Mission Society or the various freedinen’s aid societies. 
Ihe relation to the schools seems to be largely advisory. Authority and ownership are 
vested in the trustees of the various institutions. The situation is indicated by the 
following quotation from the 1916 report of the educational secretary: 


After having met the board secretaries of education convened hy the United States Department 
[Bureau] of Education, and embracing all the secretaries of denominations doing educational wort among 
Negroes, I am convinced lhat we must rearrange our educational work in some way so as to comport 
with the general sentiment and practice of the times. I have studiously gone over our educational 
system apd have compared it with other denominational systems, and while w*e have done remarkably 
well, under the existing circumstances, w-e must now come to a better adjustment and arrangement for 
the employment of methods more modem. I therefore make the following recommendations, which 
were presented to the bishops' council and approved by that body, and if adopted by the general con- 
ference now in session, wilt heal many of the defects and put us in line for certain recognition which is 
now being denied. That the general board of education be empowered to— 

Classify and standardize ortr various schools, colleges, and universities 
(M Confirm or reject all applicants for positions in our system of schools. 

(c) Establish and enforce uniform curricula in all schools under the general board of education. 

(d; Install an. c flic tent system of Itookkccping sueh us the times demand. 

The statistics 01 schools^ the African Methodist Episcopal Church arc summarized 
below: 


AFRICAN MKTHODIST UP I SCOP At. CIIIRCH. v 
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Educational deportment of Alricon Methodist Kpitoopal Church: secretary S. Jackson, Waco, Tea, 
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Financial status . — The various conferences of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church own and maintain 17 schools, of which 13 are rated in this report as “larger or 
more' important ” and 4 as “smaller or less important." The total income for current 
expenses is $i 29,778 and the total value of property is $800,609. On the basis of income 
four of the larger schools have incomes under $5,000, six between $5,000 and $15,000, 
and tl 4 ee between $15,000 and ,$30,000. According to property, three schools have a 
valuation under $25,000, five between $25,000 and $50,000, three between $50,000 and 
$100,000, and two between $150,000 and $250,000. 

Attendance and teachers . — The attendance was 3,212 pupils, of whom 2,096 were 
elementary, 1,028 secondary, and 88 collegiate. Three institutions offer college eburses. 
Two# these, however, are seriously hampered both by the inadequate preparation of their 
pupils and by limited facilities. The number of teachers was 187, of whom 98 are men 
and 89 women.# The number of industrial teachers is very small and the agricultural 
instruction is negligible. i * 

General conclusions . — As an indication of ttfe progress of the colored people, the 
extent of these educational facilities and the character of the organization are exceed- 
ingly satisfactory. The attitude of the bishops’ council has been outlined in the quo- 
tation from the report of the secretary. In addition to the recommendations made by 
the secretary, it is urged that the officers of this denomination give careful consideration 
to the experience of all church boards as they have been described herein or through 
conferences with their officers. 

AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION SCHOOLS. 1 

The powers of this board are largely advisory. At a recent meeting of the general 
conference of the church action was taken to unify the school system and to increase 
the power of the board of education. 

AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH. 
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Financial stdtus .- The conferences of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
own and maintain 11 schools, of which 9 are rated as “larger or more important” and 2 
as less important. The total income for current expenses is $37,600 and the value of 

property is $3 1 6,950. Livingstone College in North Carolina represents over half of the 
total of income and property. 

Attendance and teachers .— The total attendance was 1,207 pupils, of whom 923 were 
elementary, 267 secondary, and 1 7 in college subjects. The teachers were 77 in number 
of whom 36 were men and 41 women. The emphasis on industrial courses has been small 
and the agricultural instruction has been unimportant. 

Gen«-af conclusion.— The general standards of educational work have been fairly 
good. Tins is especially true of the smaller schools. There are now indications that 
Livingstone College will soon be reorganized on an effective basis. In view of the prom- 
mence of this institution in the educational work of the church, it is desirable that its 
influence shall be similar to that of Knoxville College on the small schools of the United 
Prpsbytenan Cnurch. The satisfactory development of African Methodist Episcopal 

Zion schools requires the adoption of the policies outlined in the general discussion of aU 
Negro church boards. 

COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS.' 

The General Board of Education of the African Methodist Episdopal Church has only 
recently been organized. Its functions with regard to the schools are advisory. .The 
secretary is however, doing much to improve the methods of administration and the 
standards of educational work. His point of view is well stated in the following quota- 
tion from his annual report : 

t I?' rt *! 0ngt ? p k“ for help “ first - cla “ work. Our schools must run on business principles and 
not <« sentiment. We must arrange the classification and standard, of our schools so Uiat they will 
be each what its name indicated profe»ing to do what we dofo?do. A^^^r^TooTi, 
greater than a poor high school; a good academy more desirable than a sorry college a well-condurted 

zszszz.'" ‘ *“■ “‘ v "“ r w< ^ zssfrs 

Witi "®* rd “ U “ S ^nomination and its schools is the 
rdation to the Methodist Episcopal Church South. The Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church was founded through the missionary interest of the Southern Methodist. Episcopal 
Church in the former slave States. Through this interest, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
SouUi maintains Paine College at Augusta, Ga„ and contributes annual sums to several 
of the African Methodist Episcopal schools. r In the cooperation now being developed 
the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church has been ably represented byDr. JohnM 
Moore the secretory of the^misrion department', and Dr. Anderson, the secretory of 


\ Bowd Bducatioo ol African Methodist Episcopal Church; itom 


secretary, James A. 0ny, Rirmin^wwi Ala. 
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COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


States. 

Number oi 
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Alabama. v . 

Georgia 
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Mississippi 

Oklahoma 

9 

6 
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10 
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2 
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35 
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18 
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17 
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7 

13 

4 

15 
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17 

7 

7 

13 

4 

15 

10 
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3,306 

2,400 

3> 6 7 2 
1,300 
8, 600 

3.765 

60, 4 do 
8, 500 

12.000 
87, 006 

i>3°° 

89. 000 

70. 000 

Tennessee 

Texas 

1 

I 


69 

75 

10 


Financial status . — The conferences of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church own 
and maintain nine schools, of which six are rated as “larger or more important” ^nd 
three as "smaller or less important.” The totaTincome for crunent expenses is $25,991 
and the value of property is $328,200. Lane College in Tennessee is the only institution 
with an income of over $5,000 a year. Three schools have property valuations of over 
$50,000. » 

Attendance and teachers*.-*- The total attendance is 1,313 pupils, of whom 1,036 are 
elementary, 267 secondary, and 10 collegiate. The number of teachers is 72, of whom 
32 are men and 40 are women. 1 The provision for industrial courses is very inadequate 
and the instruction in agriculture is negligible. 

General conclusion. -r-The reorganization of these schools now under way and the 
increasing cooperation with the Methodist Episcopal Church South (white) are very 
hopeful signs. It is very desirable that the African Methodist Episcopal Church adopt 
and enforce the policies outlined by Secretary Bray in his annual report for 1915. 

MISCELLANEOUS COLORED DENOMINATIONS. 

Only one of the schools maintained by churches in the miscellaneous group is rated 
as "larger or more important." The other five are of comparatively little educational 

, value. The following is fi summary of these schools: 

_* : ! . . £ 

1 Thmefigurce do not lodudc Paine College, taught largely by southern white men and women. 
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miscellaneous denominational schools— negro boards. 


Free Will Baptist Church j x . 

Methodist Episcopal local conven- I 

• tions 2 ; 

Afro-American Presbyterian Oiurch i 

Church of Christ Sanctified . ! x I 

Colored Local Seventh Day Adventist i 
Church 1 
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IX. EDUCATIONAL FUNDS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

t 

The funds and associations interested in the education of Negroes in the United 
States differ widely in purpose and resources. Some are rendering a remarkable educa- 
tional service not only to the Negroes but also to the South and the whole Nation. A 
number of the agencies described are devoting only a part of their resources to Negro 
education. A few of those included are of comparatively little importance The arrange- 
ment in this chapter is based on the character and extent of work done by each fund 
and association. On this basis the chapter is divided into six parts: (i) Educational 
funds; (2) Religious organizations; (3) Educational associations; (4) Southern organ- 
izations; (5) Libraries; (6) Hospitals and nurse-training schools. In listing the organ- 
izations included in each group the plan has been to place close to each other those 
engaged in similar work. 

EDUCATIONAL FUNDS . 1 

This group includes all funds of any importance that are devoting part or all their 
income to the improvement of educational facilities for Negroes. Those devoting only 
parts of their income to this purpose are the General Education Board and the Fhelps- 
Stokes Fund. In addition to the funds described in this chapter reference should here be 
made to the Carnegie Foundation. The interest of Mr. Carnegie in Negro education is 
well known. His gifts have been large 4uid significant. The activities of the Carnegie 
Foundation, however , have been such that little systematic study could be devoted to 
Negro education. 

Of the nine funds described, five haV^ developed a correlation of activities that 
adds much to the value of their work. These five are the General Education Board, 
the Slater Fund, the Jeanes Fund, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, and the Rosenwald rural 
school building donations. This correlation of effort probably originates' in the con- 
viction, common to all of them, that the educational progress of the Negroes in the 
United States requires the increasing cooperation of public authorities in the Southern 
States. 

The Daniel Hand Fund and the Stewart Missionary Foundation are discussed in this 
chapter, but their incomes are largely expended in connection with the activities of 
church boards. The Daniel Hand Fund constitutes a considerable part of the endow- 
ment of the American Missionary Association and the Stewart Missionary Foundation 
is closely affiliated with the Freed men’s Aid Society of the Methodist Churfch. The 
Miner Fund and the Cushing Fund have sm&ll endowments, the former about $40,000 and 
the latter about $33*500. Their affairs have been managed with but little or no regard 
to the work of other funds. 


1 Other batudadteoa net tmtid her* foefade The “African third of the Joha Parrish Fuad ’ s , the Awry toad; the VUpi 
bequest, proridini for rfcoUnhlp* it tha Unfvarrity of Wlaconein; and the John UcJDm had. ■ 

46027°— Bull. 38—17 11 t6i v« , 
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NEGRO EDUCATION. 
general education board . 1 


XT The £“^"8 principle of the General Education Board in all its efforts in behalf of 
Negro education is cooperation, first of all with public authorities and second, with 
Agencies that are thoroughly constructive in purpose. 1 The policies of the board are 
based upon a study both of educational facilities and community needs. Its activities 
have included the improvement of country life through farm demonstration work and 
ys and girls clubs in such projects as the cultivation and canning of vegetables; 
encouraging secondary schools to adapt their program to the needs of democratic 
society; and aiding colleges and universities to increase their efficiency and broaden 
their curriculum so as to providp adequate emphasis on modem problems While 
the sum spent on educational efforts in behalf of Negroes forms but a comparatively 
small part of the total appropriations made by the Board, the activities encouraged 
or maintained have been effective in the development of cooperation with the pub- 
lic-school authorities and in the improvement of both private and public schools for 
egmes- The board does not make contributions for the endowment of Negro 
schools, but has made annual contributions for expenses which, if capitalized, would 
represent an endowment of approximately $2,000,000. 

State supervisors of Negro rural schools .— Perhaps the most important form of co- 
operation on the part of the General Education Board in behalf of Negro education is 
with State departments of public instruction in the appointment and support of 
State supervisors of Negro schools. Ten Southern States have made such appointments. 

lese supervisors are capable southern white men who are devoting itheir energv with 
much success to the advancement of Negro schools. Their efforts have already resulted 
m small but significant increases in public appropriations, a better attitude toward Negro 
education, and greater cooperation between public and private institutions. 

Cooperation with private openeies.— Another important contribution of the General 
Educahon Board has been correlation of effort with private funds, church boards, and 
lual institutions. The Jeanes Fund has received financial aid and encouragement 

^K C “ y ^!T’ Chllra “ n ' P " d ' ri ' k T — — V. W.1U~ ButUfcfc; 

k. "”’ ** J*. “ • ddW °"»l ♦,^ 00 , 000 . At the prvMst'tian the bawd'. rewunx. we valued ,t 
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EDUCATIONAL^FUNDS 'AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

in the excellent work of placing industrial supervisors and teachers in many counties 
throughout the Southern States. The Slater Fund has been similarly assisted in the 
\ development of the county training schools. In the study of Negro education, the 
agents of the Phelps-Stokes fund riot only had access to the board's valuable records 
but were enabled to call upon the board’s representatives for information andj, counsel. 
Church boards of education and individual schools have received substantial appropria- 
tions from the board and valuable suggestions on educational method from it£ educational 
experts. « *■ *• 

Homemakers ’ dubs for Negro girls. — Homemakers' clubs have been formed in nine 
Southern States. These clubs are composed of colored girls and wqmen who are taught 
the essentials of rural homemaking, including the cultivation of a garden and the canning 
of fonts and vegetables. The movement has been very N successful in the inculcation of 
sound ideas of sanitation, thrift, and morality. Hundreds of clubs have been formed 
under the general direction of the State supervisors and the more immediate care of the 
Jeanes Fund county teachers. 

Farm-demonstration movement. — The farm -demonstration movement is undoubtedly 
the most important educational effort which the General Education Board has en- 
couraged for the improvement of white and colored people. -While the influence of the 
movement has been primarily among white fanners, its future possibilities for the colored 
people are so significant that a description of the plan must be included herein. The 
purpose of the movement is the increase of the productivity of the soil. The plan was 
originated by Dr. Seaman A. Knapp about 1903, order to enable the fanners of Texas 
to combat the ravages of the bollwe^Vil: The fundamental element in the plan is Dr. 
Knapp's principle that the most effective way of teaching good farming is to prevail upon 
one farmer in every neighborhood to cultivate an acre of his land according to scientific 
methods of agriculture. The effect of such a plan has been that the fanner with the 
demonstration acre extends the plan to the remainder of his farm and the neighboring 
farmers soon follow his example. It has been shown that such an experimental plat is 
much more effective than the distribution of printed matter or even explanations by 
traveling lecturers. 

When the remarkable possibilities of this simple method had been demonstrated, the 
General Education Board entered into cooperation with the United States Department 
of Agriculture to extend the movement yiroughout the Southern States and especially 
in the section suffering from the bo 11 weevil. As a result of this cooperation, begun in 

1906, the board made increasing appropriations each year until the sum for 1 91 3-1 4 had 
become $252,000. In that year the Federal Government also appropriated $375,000 and 
the States and counties gave approximately $490,000. In 1915 the work was taken 
over by the Federal Government and the appropriation was considerably increased. 

The economic and educational significance of the farm- demonstration movement is 
now gradually becoming understood. Communities have liftyl themselves out of poverty. 
Schools and churches and roads have been built.. The general average of community 
welfare has, been elevated in many rural districts. School men have been impressed with 
the value of actual demonstration in instruction and the ^schools are requiring that 
pupils shall '* learn to do by doing.*’ 
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JOHN P. SLATER FUND. 1 * * * 


Frequent reference to the Slater Fund is made the chapter on the history of Negro 
education. The Fund was established in 1882 with, a gift of $1,000,000 by John F. 
Slater, of Connecticut, for the purpose of “ uplifting the lately emancipated population 
of the Southern States and their prosperity.” In recognition of the public spirit of the 
donor, the United States Congress gave him a vote of thanks and a medal. At the time 
of the final distribution of the Peabody Fund in 1914, the Peabody trustees voted to 
transfer a sum amounting to about $350,000 to the John F. Slater Fund, “the incdme 
to be used for improving the rural schools for the Negro race.” The present endowment 
of the Slater Fund is about $1 ,750,000. 

In 1915-16 the Slater Fund appropriated $67,250 for Negro schools located in 13 
Southern States. Of this amount $35,425 was given to supplement the work of institu- 
tions owned by State or county authorities. The total' number of schools receiving 
aid in 1915 was 68, of which 17 are county training schools and 19 are owned by city, 
county, or State. Approximately $3,000 has been given to aid summer schools fc r 
teachers. 


The general purpose of the appropriations made by the trustees of the Slater Fund 
has been fhe encouragement of industrial courses. The number of schools receiving 
aid has varied from year to year. The following statement indicates the number of 
schools and the amounts appropriated in different periods : 


Tim*. 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 
I889-9O 
> 894-95 


Number 
oi schools. 

^ Amount* 

13 

$16, 350 

18 

17, 106 

29 

36, 7 6 4 

37 

43,910 

-16 

43, 400 


1 900- I 90 1 

W5 * * 

1909 - 10 . . 
191^-15. . 


11 43» 33° 

2 7 53. 550 

40 69; 750 

68 69,350 


- The variation in the number of schools reflects the different policies of the fund as 
well as the changes ih the amount of money to be distributed. The present policy is that 
of increasing cooperation with public-school authorities in all efforts to improve and 
increase the supply of public-school teachers. Dr. Dillard, the director of the Slater 
Fund and the executive officer of the Jeanes Fund, has been very successful in arousing 
the interest of public authorities in Negro schools. Realizing that the majority of 
elementary-school teachers receive their eduSion in their own or neighboring county, 
he is directing as much as possible of the Slater Fund to the improvement of public 
schools centrally located in the counties, so that .courses of training - for teachers may 
be established. The usual conditions observed in the organization of these schools are, 
first,; that the property shall belong to, the State or county; second, that an appropri- 
atioh of at least $750 shall be made annually by the county for the maintenance; third, 
that at least eight grades of instruction shall be provided, including some industrial 

1 tfoe ctor, James H. DObrd. Charlottesville, Va.; field directors, BC. Caldwell, Natchitocho, La.; and W. T. B. Williams* 

" jg y* Va. Trustees: President. William A. Slater. Wee president, Richard H. .Williams; secretary, Jama H.- 

DUtart; members, John A. Stewart, Ctevelatd H. Dod«e, DaWd P. Houston, WltUaa Lawrence, Charge Scribner Fairfax 

Harrtsan, John M. Glenn, Francis P. Venable. 
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work and simple instruction in teaching methods. 'In 1912 there were three school 
of this character. In 1915 the number had increased to 27, and in 1917 it was 44. 

- ANNA T. JKANES FUND.* 

'In 1907 MisT^Annsr T. Jeanes, of Philadelphia, gave $1,000,000 for the purpose 
of aiding rural schools for Negroes. The trustee board in charge of this fund is com- 
posed of five southern men, five northern men, and five men of the colored race. 1 In 
19*5 the trustees expended $34,475 for the improvement of Negro rural schools in 
Southern States. Practically all of this money is dised to pay the expenses of county 
supervisors and industrial teachers. These are usually young colored women who 
visit the public schools of the counties for the purpose of aiding and encouraging the 
schools in all phases of their wrk. The more important service of these traveling 
teachers, working under the direction of the couni: y superintendent, is to introduce 
into the small country schools simple home industries; to give talks and lessons on 
sanitation, personal cleanliness, etc.; to encourage the improvement of schoolhouses 
and school grounds; and to conduct gardening clubs and other kinds of clubs for the 
betterment of the school and the neighborhood. ** 

The teachers are appointed by the county superintendent and their work is super- 
vised by that officer. Effort is made by the representatives of the Jeanes Fund to have 
the county authorities and the colored people undertake as much as possible of the salary 
and expenses of these teachers. In 1913, the counties contributed from public funds 
for this purpose, $3,400; in 1914, $6,255, in - 191 5, $12,183; and in 1916, $17,913. 

In 1915-16 Jeanes Fund teachers were maintained in 164 counties distributed through 

1 The origin of the Jfeanes Fund it so significant of the spirit end purpose of its present policy that space mutt here be 
to relate some of the incidents connected with it. In 1906 Dr. Fristell appealed to Miss Anna T. Jeanes fora contribution to 
the work of Hampton. Min Jeanes was an eklerly Quaker lady of Philadelphia. As Dr. Frissell described the hardships 0/ the 
teacher* in rural schools, she said; "Thee interests me" and proceeded to write a check to aid the work of «maii rural schools. 

Dr . Frissoll. expecting to receive not more than a hundred dollars, looked at the check tnd saw, to his great surprise, that it 
was for f 10,000. He said: " Well , you certainly are interested. Would you like to have Booker Washington call on you to 
explain the need of small schools in Alabama? " Miss Jeanes replied that she would and soon afterwards she gave another ten- 
thousand dollars to Dr . Washington* At the suggestion of Mr. George Foster Peabody, then the treasurer of the Qeoeral Edu- 
cation Board, she gave | <00> ooo more to be used according to plans to be determined upon by Dr. Frissetland Dr. Washington. 

When she was convinced of the suoresaful use of this gift, she said to Dr. Frissell; "I am going to show thee my will." Read- ^ 
a ing it he saw that she had bequeathed a large portion of her estate for the Improvement of little country schools for Negro 

children. The will also provided that the funds were to be administered by a trustee board to be appointed by Dr. Fpssell and 
Dr. Washington. Miss Jeanes said; "I would give it now if I could." Dr. Friseell assured her that it could be done and 
asked whom would she like to have on the board. She replied: "Andrew Carnegie." 

Accordingly Mias Jeanes decided to carry out, while living, her intention of giving an endowment fund of a million dollars 
to ahrist village and rural schools for colored people in the southern United States, and the sum of Si. 000,000 was turned over to 
Booker T. Washington aad Dr. Frissell for this purpose. Plans for forming the board were immediately decided upon . Mr, 

- Carnegie, Dr. Washington, and Dr. Frissell organised a board of trustees which consisted of five southern white men, five 
northern white men, and fire Negroes. Mr. Taft, then Praident of the United States, became a member of the board, and 
Dr. DiUard, of Virginia, was elected as the executive officer. ' 

When the arrangements were complete. Miss Jeanes consented to see a few of the members of the board. This was 

dramatic in its simplicity. There were present Mr. George Foster Peabody, President Taft, Dr. Dillard, Dr. Frissell, and Dr. 
Washi n gto n . Mias Jeanes was very feeble; her arm, swollen with pain, was supported by pillow*. When she had signed 
the papers, she said to Dr. Frissell to Dr. Washington in turn: "Dost thee remember when thee aune and 1 gave thee 
tio.odo for the little country schools? And then I gave thee $soo,ooo more. And nov/l am giving all for tb^ftttle schools. 

This ts a great privilege. I am just s poor woman, and 1 gave it not to save my soul, but fust because 1 wanteM." 

* President and director; James Hardy Dillard, Charlottesville. Va. Members of the board: David C. Barrow, Athena, 

Ga.; Andrew Carnegie, New York.N. Y.; John T. Bffllen, Philadelphia, Fa.; H. B. Frissell, Hampton, Va.; Belton GUreath, 
Bir mingham , Ala.; H. T. Sealing, Kansas City , Kins. ; George McAneny , New York, N. Y Samuel C. Mitchell, Newark. N. J.; 
Robert R. llotos, Tiukegee, Ala.; J. C. Napier, Nashville,' Terns.; Walter H. Page, New York, N. Y.; George Foster Peabody, 

New York. N. Y.; It. L. Smith, Waco, Tex.; William H. Taft, New Haven, Conn.; Barnett J. Scott, Tnskrgnr, AM., and T*K 
cott Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. \ 
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St * tes - U . is t0 f * that “» of these States will follow the example 

o Maryland in its provision of State aid, so that every county with a considerable number 
ot Negroes may have county industrial teachers. 

the phelps-stokes fund. 1 

• ™V ad r ment ° { the ^he'ps-Stokes Fund is o’ver $900,000. ' Over half of the 

. The mo re lpo rt n a^r o TtL m a^ ,n SeVen * 1 *'*'*'* * ^ cdu “ lion - 

on Negroedu^tion ‘ ^ United ^ *“«“ ° f »>“«*>" » P"pann g this report 

2. The establishment of fellowships at the University of Virginia and the University 
of Georgia. The sum of $.2,500^ been given each of these universities for the 
permanent endowment of a research fellowship on the following conditions: 

aPI T int anDUaIIy 3 fell ° W !n SOci ° l0 * fy f ° r the ^ * the Negro He sh-Ul 
pmsue advancedjfrud.ej under the direction of the department of sociology, economics^ducation or 

r t each case by 0,6 presidcnt 11,0 f «p *•» y^TZ:Z 

shall, after four years, be restricted to graduate stucfents. 

be rrnW\heH^K W & P a P cr or diesis eohbodying the result of his investigations which shall 

be published by the urn versify with assistance from the income of the fund.. 

' T 3 ' ThC esU * bhshment of a fund at the Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 

Tenn., in accordance with the following vote: — ’ 

tion r C " to thC Peub0dy for Teachera e3ta blish a fund for the v.sita- 

Uon of Negro schools and colleges, the income to be used to enable the teachers, administrative office* 

"* •*' — -i 

U “ iverei,y “■*' C '"" ,issta by “ ^ 

5. Appropriations for constructive movements, such as the teaching of home and 
school gardening, the educational use of school dormitory and dining room, the installa 

t °f a t dequat *; financ,al and school records, and the dissemination of advice on the 
construction and care of buildings and grounds. 

ROSBNWALD rural school building DONATIONS. 

- i 9 iVJuliusRosenwaJd,of Chicago, announced though Tuskegee Institute that 

to t -? in - the erection ° f ™ rai ^ t 

the South. According to the terms of the announcement, Mr. Rosenwald agreed to 
give any rural compiunity a sum not exceeding $300 for the erection of a schodl building 
Negroes, provided the people of the cohimunUy woiid raise from public furtds of 

tW .otT 0W ” • reSOU ? CS “ SUm CqUaI t0 that ‘^ ven b y hin ». It was further specified 
tfrafr total sums in each case mps t be sufficient to erect and furnish one school building. 

»****-. V* Univtruty, 
JJ« »-*• «• Y «r. Robert 

8**~.*« York. N. Y.; Mbd. v Y ■ loyt. New York, N. Y. : I. N. Pheloe 

t fefen TheofacicnlScmtaanr New ^ . * wd W; shekk «* York, N. Y,; Henry $k»n Coffin. 

^ New York, N. «n 4 Anson Phelps Stokes, Yak University New Haven rw* ^ 

T *~“ ttol loco conctrui^tb. Phdp^k^ Puod tc .uud in tU w tTblST' 
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V Up to June 30, 19^, Mr, Rosenwald had given $44,718 toward promoting rural 
schoolhouse building. To ‘meet Mr. Rosenwald 's contributions the Negroes in the com- 
mt^nities where these schoolhouses were erected have contributed $61,951 ; from the 
public funds of the States, $ 2 1,525 has been appropriated; and white citizens have 
given $8,820. Through Mr, Rosenwald ’s benefactions, 142 rural schoolhouses for 
Negroes have been erected, as follows: In Alabama, 107; North Carolina, 1 1 ; Georgia, 
8; Arkansas, 6| South Carolina, 1 ; Tennessee, 5; Mississippi, 2: and Virginia, 2. 

THE DANIEL HAND EDUCATIONAL *UNL >. * 1 

The total amount of the endowment of the Daniel Hand fund is approximately. 
$1,500,000 and the income in 1915 was $69,000. This income is spent under the direc- 
tion of the officers of the Ameriain Missionary Association for the maintenance of educa- 
tional work in the schools of that association. 

In 1888 Dai'tvl Hand, of Guilford, Conn., gave $1,000,000 as a permanent fund, 
“the income of which shall be used for the purpose of educating needy and indigent 
people of African descent residing, or Who may hereafter reside, in the recent slave 
States of the United States, sometimes called the Southern States." When Mr Hand 
died, in 1S91, lie left the residue of his fortune, amounting to $500,000, to be added to his 
original gift. 

STEWART MISSIONARY FOUNDATION FOR AFRICA. 2 

The total endowment of the Stewart Missionary Foundation is $i 10,000. The 
income is used to provide classroom instruction on missions at'Gainnion Theological 
Seminary; to issue a monthly journal, “The Foundation,” devoted to the awakening 
of an interest in missions; and to maintain a lecturer who travels among Negro schools 
lecturing on missions 

This fund was given in 1894 by the Rdv. W. F. Stewart and his wife to establish 
missionary training in Gammon Theological Seminary. Mr. Stewart had been a mis- 
sionary in the Methodist Episcopal Church ^and he was eagftr to arouse a strong interest 
in missions among Negro youth. % 

MINER FUND (INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF COLORED YOUTH 3 ). 

V * 

The Miner Fund has property valued at $40,000 and the annual income is about 
' $2,100. This income is used for the aid of the Manassas Industrial Institute fogfcolored 
Youth of Virginia and for the Colored Social Settlement of Washington, D. C. 

•This fund la adminUtmd by the Amencaif Missionary Association, >87 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Ihutkl Hand 
was bora in Madison. Conn., July 16. 1801. When 16 yean of age he went to Augusta. Ga., under the direction of his second^ 
httpirr residing there, whom hr succeeded in business. Mr. Hand remained iq some part of tfce Southern Confederacy during 
tiff entire war. HU partner. Mr. CVeorge.W. Williams, who wa* conducting a branch of the business at Charleston, 5 . C.. pro- 
tected the capital of Mr. Hand from the confiscation seriously threatened, in view of his being a northern man of undisguised 
antislavery sentiments. After the war, when Mr. Hand came North, Mr. Will lams adjusted the business, made up the account 
and pa£d over to Mr. Hand his portion of the longdnvested capital and its accumulation*. Bereaved of wife and children for 
many years, bit benevolent impulses led Mr. Hand to form plans to use his large wealth for the benefit of his fellow men. 

1 Secretary. D. D. Martin. Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga.; trustees, E. L. Stewart. Chicago, and G. Grant 
Stewart. Alhambra, Cal. 

1 Address, Washington, l), C. Officers am 1 ‘.rustees: ITesident, William t.. Brown; vice president, John Van Schalck, jr.; 
seer clary. Emily J. Brigham; treasurer, Henry C. Gauss; Mrs. Caleb Miller; Samuel R. Bond; Winfield'S. Montgomery; ilary 

K. Porter; and Thomas Jesse Jones. 
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The fund is named after Miss Myrtilia Miner, of Brooklyn, N, Y., who in 1851' 
established a normal school for colored girls of Washington. In 1 862 she incorporated the 
school as the “Institution for the Education of Colored Youth.” The first pfoperty 
purchased by the institution was ^in the square now occupied by the British embassy. 
Later this lot was sold and another purchased, on which a newtaormal school was erected. 
In 1879 the District of Columbia leased this property from the trustees of the Fund and 
maintained the institution as a part of the public school system. About 1900 the trus- 
tees purchased another building in which they maintained £ day nursery and a kinder- 
garten. This work was later taken over by the public authorities. 

In 4915 the city school board purchased a site and erected a magnificent new build- 
ing to house the normal school. This building was named “The Myrtilia Miner Normal 
School. ” After the removal of the public school froi*nhe building owned by the Miner 
Fund, it was necessary to sell the building and invest the money in o tiler forms of real 
estate at a reduced income. 

CUSHING FUND . 1 


The total amount of the Cushing Fund is $33*5°° and the income varies fxom.$i,20o 
to $1,500 annually. This income is distributed by the executive officer among 28 
schools for colored people. 


The fund was bequeathed for the education of colored people in accordance with 
the will of Miss EmeUne Cushing, of Boston, who died in 1895. The will designated 
Archibald Grimke as executor and trustee. Ori'ginally there were two other trustees. 
All power is now vested in Mr. Grimke, the soHe surviving officer. ^ 

RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS. 


The work of the church boards of education has been described at length in the 
preceding chapter. The activities in this section are those of the representatives sent 
out by the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the International Sunday School Association, and the American Sunday School 
Union. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The Colored ‘Men’s Department 1 of the International Committee of the Young 
Men s. Christian Association is under the direction of six colored secretaries. The work 
is divided into three divisions, “student, field” with two secretaries, “city field” with 
two secretaries, and “boys’ work” with one secretary. The secretaries in the "student 
field” devote all their time to visiting Negro schools. The last report'shows that asso- 
. dations have been organized jn no of the larger boarding schools for colored pupils. 
The influence of the secretaries is notably effective in character development. Con- 
ferences of students from many schools are held each year. The purposes of these 
meetings are : 

1. To deepen and strengthen the spiritual life of the leaders of the colored student 
associations and to instruct and train them in the best methods of Christian work. 


1 Executive 
* Colored tot 
•todeot field. 
Moore. 


Archlbeld Grimke. 141s Corcoran Street, Weihinftoo, D. C. ' % 

tM- Mcretariei: General odminlrtraUoo. Jeme fi. Moorlnnd, 1816 T$ 4 fth Street, Wrahintton D C * 
H, Tobi*i*ndM. W. Johnson; city field, John B. Watson and Robert P. Hnmlin; boys* work, G. W* 

f 







The rural school supervisors givo effective aid In garden work. 


A. AN OUTDOOR CANNING LESSON. 

Illustrahng the work of the rural school Supervisors maintained by the Jeancs Fund and the State 

departments of education. 


. . 1 

A 
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2. To promote an inspiring racial, national, and world-wide brotherhood conscious- 
ness and to work unitedly for the common good. 

3. To help each student to choose a life calling that will enable him to render the 
largest possible sendee to his fellow men. 

The work of the city assodabonS includes a number of educational activities. In , 
1916, there were 50 of these associations for Negro men and boys of cities located in 23 
States. The erection of Y. M. C. A. buildings received great impetus in 1911 by the 
offer of Julius Rosen wald to give $25,000 to every city that would raise $75*000 by 
subscription for the purpose of erecting an association building for colored men and 
boys. Since that date six cities have raised the full funds and have erected buildings. 

1 j. These cities are Washington, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. The colored people have raised $555,000 toward these buildings and Mr. 
Rosen wald has given $150,000. Nine other dties-r-New York, Brooklyn, Atlanta, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Nashville, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, and Columbus, Ohio — have also 
met Mr. Rosenwajd's offer, but the buildings have not yet been erected. 

\ 

V YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The National Board 1 of the Young Women’s Christian Association maintains two 
secretaries who devote all their time to work among colored girls. One secretary travels 
among the schools organizing associations and encouraging every movement that makes 
for high ideals of womanhood and the home. It is reported that organizations have 
been fotaed in about 100 schools. Fifty-three of these are affiliated with the National 
Board and all receive some direction from the Board. City associations have been 
organized in 1 7 cities. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The International Sunday School Association s is maintaining a Department of 
Work among Negroes. This department employs one field worker who travels among 
colored schools uanizing 4 * Sunday school teacher training classes" and arousing inter- 
est in improvedHnethods of teaching the Bible. Through his efforts such classes have 
1 been organized in 100 schools located in 19 States. The movement is disseminating 

I knowledge of effective organization in church work, amusing a desire for more system 

in religious effort, and preparing teachers for Sunday schools. 

■ The department for Negro Sunday schools was the result of a conference held in 

1908 at the home of W. N. Hartshorn, of Boston. Representative persons of the South 
and the North met at this conference to discuss means and methods of increasing the 
| efficiency of the Negro Sunday schools as agencies for the development of character. 

Througfi the generosity of Mr. Hartshorn a field secretary has been employed to give 
his whole time to the work. 

’National Board of Yoon* Women** Christian Anaodatloo. 600 Lqpfaftoa A venae, New York, N. Y.; Secretary, BnD, 
Bowks. 

1 Addreaa, Ut6 MaBtrs Building, Chfc»#o, m,; field «uperiiitxxsdent of work among Negroes, Burner C. Lyman, 7* Bast Mitcds> 
ell Street, Atlanta,' Ga. 


’ * 
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f • AMERICAN' SUNDAY SCHOOL ONION. 


_ The American Sunday School Union 1 has recently adopted the policy of main- 
taining a “missionary teacher” in selected schools for colored people. The plan pro- 
vides that the teacher shall spend two days each week, teaching Bible and Sunday 
school methods ip the school with which be is connected. The remainder of the time 
is. devoted to visitation, pf pppple and churches in the county for the purpose of organ- 
izing Sunday schools. The report for 1915 showed that this arrangement has been 
made with five of the smaller industrial schools. 


. EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS.* 

' w . 1 <T 

Several important organizations of the officers and teachers of Negro schools have 
been formed within the past few years. Some of these associations are contributing 
much to the development of better standards of educational effort, the elimination of 
sham and the encouragement of correlation of institutional activities. 


conference of educational boards representatives. 5 

' In 19^3 Dr. James H. Dillard of the Slater and Jeanes Funds called a meeting of 
the representatives of church boards of education for the purpose of discussing - ways 
and means of avoiding duplication of effort among' the schools owned by those Boards. 
At this conference it was agreed that meetings would be held semiannually. The pre- 
sidhig officer and place of meeting are decided at each conference. The important 
topics that have been discussed are the adaptation of school curriculum to the needs of 
the pupils and the community, the selection of institutional names that are descriptive 
of the grade and character of work done, the elimination of schools that are duplicating 
the work of other public or private institutions, and the development of cooperation 
in all educational efforts. 


^ ; ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES FOE NEGRO YOLTH. 


The Association of Colleges for Negro Youth 4 was organized at Knoxville, Tenn., 
in 1913. The plan has ■ been to admit only institutions maintaining wor k of college 
grade. .So; far institutions, have been admitted to membership. The following 
quotation' indicates; the embarrassment of the association in its effort to be just to the 
colleges within and without the organization: 

One of the most important topics of the several sessions was that of admission of additional colleges 
inti* the a— nci a rirm . 1 The oonttmsm of - opinion prevailed that the association needed more careful 
detailed .iofoemshdn stout 'the colleges, both wit hin and without, the organization, and' the executive 
committee waasutharizfd to make a careful study of all colleges both within and without the association 
that some standiuds for grading of membership might be established. , 

-1 . i ‘ ' l ' 1 1 


1 Bncntle* ffiew, Georgs F. WUHatts. iStfi Cbestimt Street, Philadelphia pm 

* Orftnixatioos brio* c looitfamal intmtU, tbotuh not primarily educational owocUtk®* in the narrower «m, are The 

NodooeJ Uocn*.on tfrben Oti p dltk Xw tottnc Negroes and the Notional Aeorintai lor the Advonostaent o/ Colored Feooie. 
Headquarters mod officers or* os follows) Nitkasl Le^je on UrbeaCcodKioesamotii Negroes. Seventh Avenue, New York 

Cfcw •onthwii besdAittrtes^ ^^yil^ Titzw.; erogitivs secretaries, Geortc Edmund Haynes, Eugene Kincklc Jones. Ns- 
^ A-odeti° | i (or the Adnaoensmt o( Colored People, 70 Fifth Arena*, New York, N. Y. ; Moorfield Storey. preeW 
Oswald Gander* VUtord. treamnr, Roy Nuh, secretary; W. B. B. Du Bob, director of research end publicity 

• The prmeat Sscrrtory is Thomas Jem Jones, U. A Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

S 3 !! 81 ’ *■ ^ College, Talladega, At*.; secnUry, George K. Haynes, Fiik Ushmity, Nub* 

vum. Tens. 
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The general purpose of the association is indicated b f the following list of topics 
discussed at the four annual meetings, 1913 to 1916: 

1. College entrance requirements. 

а. The requirements for a college degree. 

3. The reception of students dismissed from other colleges. 

4. How far should we allow students to specialize in professional work during their college course ? 

$* Foreign languages as requirements far college entrance. 

б. Uniformity in the exchange of records. * 

7. What should be done with deficiencies of college students in English, spelling, composition, 
and penmanship? 

8. The control of athletics and place of physical education in the curriculum. 

9. What should be done on the matter of our students who go North, to work during the summers 
and who thereby do not return to their home communities for several years, thus getting out of touch 
with the life of their home communities, in which places many of them are needed after they finish . 
school ? 

10. riow far are we preparing teachers for the public schools and the high schools? What is our 
part in the forward rural-school movement? 

11* How far are our efforts for religious education giving our students training for religious leadership? 

It is -evident that the association is rapidly broadening the scope of its interest 
1 from the formal topics of the earlier meetings to the vital problems outlined in the 

questions discussed at the last meeting. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN COLORED SCHOOLS. 

The National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools was organized in 1904. 
Annual meetings have been held each year. State associations har e been formed in 
almost all th£ Southern States. Teachers representing 21 States were present at the 
last annual meeting of the national association. These meetings are having a whole- 
some effecUin the development of higher ideals, better methods, and cooperation among 
teachers in all efforts to adapt education to community needs. 

The twelfth annual session of the National Association of Teachers in Colored ^ 
Schools was held in Cincinnati July 29 to August 1, 1915. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were “The need of a graduate school for Negroes, ” “College athletics, M "Stand- 
ardizing of Negro schools,” “Harmonizing conflicting views of Negro education,” and 
“National education.” The 1916 meeting of the association was held in Nashville. 

In connection with the meeting of the National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools, the annual conference of the Presidents of Land-Grant Colleges considered 
such topics as the mission, responsibility, and opportunity of the land-grant college, 
and its relation to the public-school system; the problem of dormitory life; and prepa- 
ration of teachers of agriculture. Another organization whicii met with the national 
1 association was the Council of College Presidents. 

SOUTHERN ORGANIZATIONS' 

One of the most hopeful movements in the education of the Negroes is the increasing 
cooperation of southern organizations. These organizations are composed of some of 

the leading white citizens of the Southern States. 

* > 

1 Then iboold also be matfiooed la Oils connection the Southern Sodol^icnl Cooiresa, McUchlm^BuikUnc. Washington, 

D.C. The officers an; President. Sa mue l P. Brooks. Waco, Tex.; secretary. J . E McCulloch, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, 

J. H. Dillard, Nashville, Torn.; Mrs. Anu Russell Cola, founder. While the Congitu devotes only owe mcUoo to the wetfuw 
of Um Negro, Its work has fanned on important contribution to the izapnwcmc&t of race reUtlau, 
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SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY RACE COMMISSION . 1 

The Southern University Race Commission was organized in 1912 for the purpose 
of studying questions relating to the relation of the races. The commission is composed 
of professors representing 11 of the southern State amiveraties. Their pc&ition as 
professors in these important institutions makes it possible for them to speak with 
authority concerning the condition and needs of the Negroes in the Southern States. 

The last meeting of the commission was held at Asheville* N. C. Dr. R. F. Camp- 
bell, one of the leading ministers of the city, made the following significant comments 
on the discussion to which he listened: 

It was a very notable conference, for several reasons. First, it was composed 0/ southern men 
organized to study the race question for the practical purpose of bringing about permanent adjustment 
of the two races in the South. Secondly, it was a conference of southern college and university pro- 
fessors who propose to make thi 9 question one of the subjects of instruction in practical sociology in the 
southern educational institutions they represent. Eleven such colleges and universities were repre- 
sented in the conference. 

In Visiting various cities in the South, the commission calls in representative citizens, white and 
colored, and questions them frankly about the relations of the two races. No set speeches are made. 
These citizens aie called upon to state freely their views on various phases 0/ the race question. After 
'all, this is the best way to get at what a man thinks— to take him when he is not on parade. 

SOUTHERN WHITE STUDENTS AND RACE COOPERATION. 

Through the efforts of W. D. Weatherford and A. M. Trawick, International 
Y. M. C. A. Secretaries for white southern colleges, many white students have been 
aroused to a strong interest in the welfare of the Negroes. The 1916 report of the Social 
Service Secretary, Student Deportment,* contains the following interesting statements: 

In the majority of white colleges visited it has been possible to present the subject of interracial 
cooperation and to call upon students to render an unselfish service to Negroes. In an equal number of 
colored schools addresses have been given on racial peace and good will, and Negro students have been 
called ;in to various forma of service to the neglected of their own race. 

. White students have taught in Negro Sunday schools; have organized Bible classes for Negro janitors 
on the campus; have conducted Bible and mission study classes in Negro colleges; have investigated 
conditions affecting Negro life; and have presented the fundamentals of Christian living in Negro 
churches; * 

' * The time mem* to have come for the sucoeaMul presentation to southern white students of the needs 
of Negroes as a definite life challenge. If strong men can be led to present themselves to the mission 
boards of their churches for support in this form of home-mission service, there is every evidence to 
Believe that the boards will* give a favorable response. 

A| the Southern Student Conference, held each summer at Blue Ridge, N. C., 
students are encouraged to give serious consideration to the condition of the Negroes in 
the Southern States. Classes are formed for the systematic study of the problem, and 
speakers of ability are invited to address the conference on the subject. There is prob- 
ably ^ no more effective effort for interracial cooperation than the work of Dr. Weather- 
ford and Dr. Trawick among the students of the southern white colleges. 

* Secretary, W. M. Btmley. Virginia Military Institute, t^*fr***4»y Va. 

• Y.M. C. A. StfldMt Department at tbc Itttertiaffe^ptwwUttee Headquarter*. Bfcst Twenty-ninth Street, New York CHy 

aadXtttrefOa, Turn. * " - S 

' *•> i * • /, . ( f 
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LIBRARIES. 


Library facilities for Negroes in the Southern States are very inadequate. The 
investigation of these facilities has been incidental to the study of Negro education. So 
far as the facts could be obtained, it is probable that there are not more than 35 library 
buildings open for the Negroes of the South. Of these about 20 are owned and main- 
tained by private schools and only 15 are public libraries in cities. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Of the 653 private and higher schools described in this report, only 27 are known to 
have a collection of books that on the most liberal interpretation could be called a library. 
Of these, two are reported to have between 25,000 and 30,000 books, five between 15,000 
and 25,000 books, 18 between 5,000 and 15,000 books. Only 11 of these are Jcnawn to 
have a fair collection of books, 'arranged and managed so as to contribute to the educa- 
tion of the pupils. The libraries in practically all the other schools have .been properly 
described as “so unsuitable as almost Worthless, the discarded refuse of garrets and 
overcrowded storerooms, whichSould have gone to the paper mill, but was sent to these 
poor children through mistaken kindness." It is the frequent observation of the visitors 
to a number of colored schools that the library rooms are cold and uninviting, the books 
covered with dust, and the doors unlocked only to impress the occasional visitor. 

. The Carnegie Corporation of flew York reports that the following institutions" for 
Negro pupils have received the sums mentioned for Library Buildings either from Mr. 
Carnegie or the corporation : 


Agricultural and Mechanical College Normal, Ala 

Atlanta University Atlanta, Ga 

Benedict College Columbia, S. C. .. 

Biddle University 7 Charlotte, N. C. . . 

Cheyney Institute for Colored Youth Cheyney, Pa 

Fessenden Academy Martin, Fla 

Fisk University Nashville, Tenn. . 

Florida State Normal and Industrial College Tallahassee, Fla. . 

Howard University Washington, D. C 

Knoxville College Knoxville,. Tenn. 

Livingstone College Salisbury, N. C. .. 

Manassas Industrial Institute ' Manassas, Va 

Talladega College Talladega, Ala . . . 

Tuskegee Institute .^Tuskegee, Ala. . . . 

Wittarforce University Wilberforc*, Ohio 

Wiley University Marshall, Tex 


$16, 540 

25.000 
6,000 

12,500 

10.000 
6, 500 

20.000 

10.000 

50.000 

10.000 

*12,500 

15.000 

15.000 

20.000 

U.950 

15.000 


In most cases the basis on which the libraries are maintained is under an agreement 
that the college shall raise for endowment a sum equal to the Carnegie donation. A 
number of the buildings erected through these gifts provide room not only for the library 
but also for offices and class roqQ$. 

A few other institutions have received appropriations'Trom other sources. The 
most notable of these is the very beautiful library at Hampton Institute. This building 
is the gift of Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, who gave $100,000 for the purpose. 
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CITY LIBRARIES. 

As the majority of the public libraries for Negroes in the South have been erected 
through the aid of Mr. Carnegie or the Carnegie Corporation, the following report of 
gifts made by this corporation is interesting: 

Amoont 

t J Car- 


Atlanta, Ga . . 


ne*ie 

dottiioo. 

$25,000 

Totai 

CMt. 

Pkdgt. 

$2, 500 

Evansville, Ind., 1914 


$10 000 

Greensboro, N. C 


i O’ 

_ 

I , OOO 

Houston, Tex., 1913 

Kaoxville, Tenn 


15,000 

17,’ 000 

I , OOO 

I, 500 

Louisville, Ky 

Il908 

30 , 935 

32,682! 

I, OOO 

H 

Meridian, Miss., 1913 

I19M. 

• J 9 > 895 

8,o<^ 

4 ,ooo 

25,000 

20, 524J 

Mound Bayou, Miss., 1909 

Nashville, Tenn., 1915 

New Orleans, La., 1915 


000 
7,000 
35,00° 
a 7» 631 

•oOO 
400 
2, 500 
(’) 

Savannah, Ga., 1914 ... . 


25, 000 



,000 

2, 000 

I | 2 OO 


Buildings at Atlanta, Ga., promised November, 1916: Greensboro, N. C. ( promised September, 
1915; and Knoxville, Tcnn., promised May, 1916. 

All the buildings listed are branch buildings except that at Mound Bayou, Mias. 

In a paper entitled “What of the Black and Yellow Races?” 1 William F. Yust, 
librarian of the Rochester Public Library, points out that “libraries for Negroes, espe- 
cially in the South, constitute a real problem.” Mr. Yust describes the work done by 
cities having colored libraries, calling attention to the fact that Charlotte, N. C., was 
tK first city to build a library for Negroes with its own funds; that Savannah, Ga., has 
had a small library for Negroes since 1907; that Jacksonville, Fla., has in its Carnegie 
building a separate room and books in charge of a colored attendant, >but that the Negro 
registration is only 5 per cent and the circulation 6 per cent of the total; that Galveston, 
Tex., has had a branch of the Rosenberg Library in its colored high school since 1904; 
and that in Memphis, Term., the Kossitt Library in 1903 entered into an agreement 
with the Le Moyne Institute whereby library facilities are furnished to colored persons 
not only of the school, but of the community. 

Louisville, Ky., was, however, as Mr. Yust shows, the first city to establish a full- 
fledged library branch on a broad basis and to erect a separate library building for 
Negroes. The original plan for 10 Carnegie branch libraries included two for Negroes. 
The following description of the work done in Louisville is furnished by Mr. Yust: 

In hi administration the colored branch ii a part of the general library system and is under the 
supervision of the main library. The branch librarian, who is a graduate of Hampton Institute, and the 
two ami slants are colored. • 

T^e bpmch serves as the reference library for the colored high schools and other educational insti- 
tutions. It is in close cooperation with the grade schools through the collections of books which it sends 
to the classrooms to be drawn by the pupils for home use. 

It*haa an assembly room which is used for lectures, entertainments, and numerous other public 
ffiMethigS, and two c!as&oonls for smaller gatherings. There is a story hour for children and several 
reading and debating clubs for boys and gfrls and adults. Through Hi. various activities the library 


* Tm per cent 0 4 G uacsie doutioa. 


1 Ftoc*edins», Aaericafif Library Association, 
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not only circulates book* and furnishes facts, but it is an educational and social center from which 
radiate many influences for general betterment. ^ 

Fine work is being done with children, who draw 68 per ceiiCoS^oooks circulated. An inter- 
esting account of it is given in the Library Journal for April, 1910, *c:i6o-6i, by Mrs. Rachel D. Harris, 
a former teacher in the colored schools, who is in charge of this dep«. *ment. 

When the branch was started eight years ago, it was somewhat 0. an experiment, and there was 
dou,bt and apprehensiveness all around with regard to the outcome of the undertaking. But it has 
been a pronounce* 1 success from the beginning, it has grown steadily in til last year 73,462 volumes 
were drawn from iv for home use. It has become 90 popular that the sccosk! branch is now under con- 
struction in the eastern colored section of the city. 

The colored people are proud of this library and its achievements. Its opening marked an epoch 
in the development of the race which is second in importance only to the opening of the first colored 
free schools there in 1870. 

The work of this colored branch proved so successful that a second Carnegie build- 
ing was erected in the eastern part of the city. This branch was opened in 1914. The 
total cost for building and equipment was $31,000. Houston, Tex., also has a separate 
branch building. 

With regard to traveling libraries for Negroes, Mr. Yust points out that — 

Delaware and Kentucky are the only State library commissions reporting special traveling libraries 
for Negroes. Last year ‘seven traveling libraries of 30 to 50 volumes each were arranged for the use of 
the colored schools in Delaware, and the entire charge and care of these libraries was given over to the 
State Colleg^ for Colored Students near Dover.” The Kentucky commission has two libraries of 50* 
volumes each in circulation and is planning to send more. Hampton Institute also sends out traveling 
collections of books. ... 

Another system of traveling libraries is that established in 1910 by James H. Gregory, of Marble- 
head, Mass., for distribution through Atlanta University among the Negroes of the South. There are 
about 60 libraries of 48 volumes each. They are sent to any commuifity, school, church, or other organ i 
ration for one year and then exchanged for a different set. 1 

The following conclusions are drawn by Mr. Yust: 

(1) That books and reading are of the utmost value in the education, development, and progress 
of the race. 

(2) That in northern public libraries Negroes are admitted to all privileges without distinction. 

(3) That in southern libraries the segregation of the races prevails, as it (Joes, in all educational, 
religious, and other social institutions. 

(4) That in many places institutional libraries are supplying the book wants of the few Negroes 

who really have need of libraries*^ r 

(5) That among the masses of the colored race there is as yet very little demand for libraries. 

(6) That where a genuine demand has manifested itself and up-to-date facilities have been provided 
Negroes have been quitk to use them and have made commendable progress. 

(7) That in some of the large cities containing a great many Negroes who are intelligent and who 
pay taxes the provisiait made for them is sadly inadequate or is entirely lacking. 

(8) That southern librarians generally are kindly and helpfully disposed toward them and that 
the majority of the white people favor a fair deal for them, including the best training and the fullest 

.. enlightenment. 

(q/'hiat in the South any arrangement which aims to serve the two races in the same room or in 
the saroe*building is detrimental to the greatest good of both. 

(10) That many libraries are not financially able to conduct separate departments, and so the Negro 
loses out. 


1 Two interesting article* 00 these libraries and their founder were publlibed by G S. Dickerson in the Soot bens WorfcxnaiC 
August and September, 191a 
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(xi) That a few cities have splendid facilities for Negroes, a few others are now establishing 
branches, a considerable number are discussing the question seriously, and another considerable num- 
ber which should be at work are doing nothing. 

(ia) That the best solution of the problem is the separate branch in charge of colored assistants 
under the supervision and control of the white authorities. 

' . ( x 3) Tk** cvcn n^thcra cities which have large segregated colored districts such separate 

branches would result in reaching a larger number of Negroes and doing better work for both races. 

( 14 ) That the South is entitled to the sympathy and help of the North on^this question, which is 
only a part of the larger question of Negro education. That sympathy will come with fuller information 
and will increase as the size and seriousness of the problem is more fully understood. 

HOSPITALS AND NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

The changed conditions of modern life have occasioned a wholly new order of 
things for the care of the sick and disabled; and well-equipped hospitals with training 
schools for nurses are now numerous, where they were almost unknown 50 years ago. 
This has led to the institution of hospitals for the colored people. These have been 
very necessary for the colored people and also for the colored physicians and surgeons. 
There are now several thousand colored physicians and surgeons who have received 
diplomas in the regular medical schools and are practicing their profession among their 
own people. They are not usually admitted to practice in the general hospitals of the 
Southern States, however, which is a serious hindrance to their progress in knowledge 
and skill, as well as -a great embarrassment in the care of their patients. There has been 
a growing demand also for colored nurses with the training that can be' acquired only 
in hospitals. Thus, for more reasons than one 'hospitals designed particularly for the 
colored people have become necessary. 

* The first of these was founded at Hampton, Va., in 1891, by Miss Alice M. Bacon, 
who was at that time connected with Hampton Institute, though her hospital was indey 
pendent and bore the name of " Dixie.” In the same year the “Mac Vicar Hospital ” was 
established as a feature of Spelman Seminary in Atlanta, and the “ Provident Hospital ” 
was instituted in Chicago. Three years later, in 1894, the “Freedmen’s Hospital ” was 
started in Washington and the “Lamar Hospital” in Augusta, Ga. Then, in 1895, 
came the "Frederick Douglass” in Philadelphia; in 1896, the “Sarah Goodrich” in New 
Orleans; and in 1897, the "Hospital and Training School for Nurses” in Charleston. 
Others have followed, one by one, in other inportant centers: Charlotte, Richmond, 
Columbia, Savannah, Jacksonville, Nashville, Knoxville, LouiSville, Raleigh, Tusk*egce| 
Durham, Atlanta, and elsewhere. In all of these hospitals the training school for nurses 
is a conspicuous feature, and the nurse^ who receive this training show very great effi- 
ciency, finding employment largely amdng the white people, who frequently prefer them 
to white nurses with similar training. Some of these institutions have been built/tip 
through the enterprise of individual cojored physicians. A notable example -fs the 
“St. Luke’s Hospital” at Columbia, founded and maintained in the face of many dis- 
couragements, by Dr. Matilda A. Evans, who received her education at Schofield 
Institute, Oberlin College, and the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. Hospitals 
of this type are held in high esteem by the communities in which they are located and 
are centers of beneficence for the country around. * 
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X. FINANCIAL ACCOUNTS AND STUDENT RECORDS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Financial accounts and stuiient records are essential to the sound management of 
every school. Careful study of the institutions described in this report indicates that 
the large majority of them are defective in both types of record-keeping. While dis- 
honesty could be proved in but very few instances, the accounts and records of many 
schools were found to be so inadequate as to make them liable to the charge of gross 
inefficiency in the pdminist ration of financial resources and student activities . 1 

The study revealed that there are 653 private and higher schools, exclusive of the 
city high schools. They have property valued at $34,224,555 and an annual income of 
*3.99<W 1. Of the income, $1,156,221 is from church boards and religious organiza- 
tions, $868,430 from State and Federal appropriations and land-grant funds, $767,744 
. from general donations, $490,639 from tuitiqp and students' fees, and $707,037 from 
endowment and other sources. 

Of the 653 schools 294 have been considered large or important in this report. On 
the basis of property, 25 of these schools have valuations exceeding $250,000, 30 have 
vitiations from $150,000 to $250,000, 15 from $100,000. to $r 5 o,opo, 47 from $50,000 to 
$i(X2,txx) fc 59 from $25,000 to $50,000, 59 from $10,000 to $25,000, and 49 have valua- 
tions under $10,000. On the basis of annual income, 25 of these larger schools 
receive more than $30,000, 42 from $15,000 to $30,000, 89 from $5,000 to $15,000, 65 
from $2,500 to $5, 000, and 73 less than $2,500. ' 

llie proper management of these property holdings and successful Handling of the 
annual revenue render it imperative that the schools keep their ffiSncial records as 
carefully as possible. While it is not thought that every school should alt erupt an 
elaborate system of account keeping, the following are regarded as fundamental to most 
schools: 

!. A system of accounts suited to the needs 0} the school should be installed and the 
books, audited annually by an accredited accountant. 

2. A bank account should be kept and all cash received deposited in the bank daily . 

3. Payments should be made only on the authority oj two qualified officers of the school 
and , so far as possible , should be made by check. 

4. All financial records , such as "cask received and payments made , should be kepi 
under the direction of one person residing on the school campus . 

5. All purchases should first be approved by a person with authority or by a purchasing 
committee. 

6. All departments , including the boarding department .and farm , should be conducted 
by the school. 

7. Soliciting agents should be required to forward all cash received direct to the treasurer's 
office , and should be paid their salaries and expenses through the regular channels of the ' 
school . Inna case should they be allowed to solicit on a commission basis. 

40927 °— Bull. 38—17 12 
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Of equal importance with the financial accounting is the careful recording of stu- 
dents and their activities. The final test of any school is the condition and progress 
of the students. The minimum requirements of a system of student records for any 
school, however small, may be summed up as follows: 

1. The insiitution should, so far as possible , adopt the student records recommended 
by the State department of public instruction. 

2. Records should show the number of pupils in the school for every month of the 
school year. 

j. Pupils should be classified by age , sex, and grade. 

4. Records should be kept it^ such a manner as to show the scholarship , work , and 
character of every pupil. ff 

SCHOOL ACCOUNTS. 1 

Complete financial records are as important for an educational institution as they are 
for a business enterprise. Too frequently school officials have considered the keeping of 
such records an unimportant part of the work of the school. Present-day standards of 
economy, efficiency, and honesty, however, require that the school be able at any lime 
to^present an accurate statement of its financial affairs. No. school can furnish sucli a 
' statement without proper accounts. Such accounts are of special importance to the 
schools considered in this report, which depend so largely for their support upon private 
benefactions. 

In the effort to combine instruction in academic subjects with training in agriculture 
and in the various trades, many of these schools have developed so complex an organiza- 
tion that the proper keeping of their accounts requires experienced bookkeepers. Such 
bookkeepers can not always be obtained, hnd in many instances funds are not available 
to offer .them adequate. compensation. 

Most of the schools realize the importance of good accounting methods and have 
attacked the problem with resolution and determination. Some institutions, however, 
including a few of the larger and many of the smaller schools, make no effort to keep 
proper books. Frequently the on! ^financial records of the school are to be found in the 
personal memoranda of the principal. ’ Occasionally the financial responsibility. is di- 
vided among several persons, with the result that complete accounts are not forthcoming 
for the whole school. This lack of centralization is most pronounced in the State and 
land-gf&nt schools and in the schools under colored relijjfous denominations. In these 
schools the treasurer usually lives away from the school campus and handles only part of 
the funds.* It has also been found that the principal of the school conducts the boarding 
department as a private venture, although the products of the farm and the school equip 
ment are used with perhaps only a nominal charge. 

The more important church boards provide certain forms and require periodical 
reports. They have not, however, provided adequate methods of controlling the students' 
accounts, or of recording the operating results of the boarding, agricultural, and industrial 
departments. Property records are equally deficient. The investigation revealed schools 
which own large amounts of land, the dimensions and extent of which are known only to 

1 The section on school account* was prepared by Ocea Taylor, of the Bureau of Education, in cooperation with the firm 
of Judson, Ufion & Co., chartered accountants, N?w York City. V^Juable suggestions were given by E. D. Proudmon, ok 
Hampton IntfStutc, and others., 
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the president of the school. Usually the president would state offhand the amount and 
value of the land, or would refer to the coplies of deeds which were kept among his private 
papeis. Frequently in the ,case of independent schools it was fotfhd that title to the 
school property was not properly vested, in some -instances being in the name of the prin- 
cipal himself. Inventories of buildings and movable equipment were nearly always lack- 
ing and several schools came under observation which had lost large sums of money 
in insurance indemnity because they could not produce inventories to prove their losses. 

While some of the institutions are successfully administered from a financial point 
of view many of them present serious weaknesses. The defects in the administration 
of the schools of the different boards are discussed in the chapter on ownership and con- 
trol, while those of each institution are pointed out in the statement of the individual 
schools in, Volume II of this report. The more apparent needs of the schools of j,h e four 
general ownership groups are as follows : 

1. Land-gfanl and State schools . — Greater centralization ox financial responsibility 
and control. In practically all of the schools a treasurer, residing away from the school, 
controls appropriations, while the president receives donations and collects funds at the 
school. In most instances neither of these officers can account for all funds of the school. 

2. Independent schools.— Closer supervision. The president frequently has full 
financial authority, while the trustees act only in a nominal capacity. 

3. Schools under white denominational boards . — A more adequate method of report- 
ing to the central office, and better control of students accounts. 

4. Schools under colored denomxnatioruil boards . — Greater centralization of financial ‘ 
responsibility and control. Many of these schools have three, and some as many as 
four officers who receive and pay out funds of the schools without making full reports 
to a competent board of trustees. 

ADVANTAGES OF PROPEII ACCOUNTS. 

The advantages of a well-kept system of accounts properly arranged and based on a 
suitable classification may be summarized as follows: ^ 

1. It makes possible the preparation of proper financial and statistical reports, which, 
when audited by a qualified accountant, inspire confidence in donors and subscribers to 
the institution. 

2. It makes possible an accurate presentation of the financial needs of the school.' 

3. It shows the true cost of equipping and operating th? school as a whole and JLhe 

expenditure for each activity. * v 

4. It provides for an accurate record of money given to the school, and shows whether 
the wishes of the donors have been observed in the expenditure of gifts. 

frit prevents losses, establishes satisfactory relations with the business fijms and 
with IKe school community, and develops sound financial habits, in the students by hold- 
ing them to a strict accounting for money they owe the school. 

Thoughtful people everywhere who.are interested in the work of the scbSbls are 
becoming more and more desirous of a Ami form system of accounts and annual reports. 
By a uniform system is meant such a classification of accounts as will serve for all educa- 
tional institutions of the kind considered in this report. An annual report made up 
from such a system of accounts is not only valuable to the school in comparing its 
several activities with those of other kindred institutions, but it is also valuable in indi- 
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time to time by making adjustments for new purchases, sales, and losses. It thus 
serves as a means of accounting Jor all property, and is invaluable in settling fire insur- 
ance claims and determining the proper amount of insurance to be carried. Where 
trades and industries are carried on, a yearly inventory of material and supplies is 
necessary to determine the annual cost of these activities. 

Land inventory . — The first part of the inventory 'should set forth the details of all 
land owned by the school. The following form is Suggested; 

Form /.—Land Inventory. 


_i : 

Parcel or tract. 

Location. 

Number of 
acres. 

1 Pro ™. w ^? n 
rwZL i purchased. 

.. '1 

Cost 

price. 

Tmhte. 

Amount of 
mortfacecr 
Ben. 


< 


* 

% 

i 

! 

i I 

! 

i 

i 

_j 

1 


Buildings' inventory .— The second part of the inventory relates to the buildings. 
Too much emphasis can not be laid upon the proper valuation of buildings at the time 
of making the inventory. Old buildings should be carefully appraised by competent 
persons. Before new buildings are erected specifications should be prepared and sub- 
mitted to competent architects for approval. The cost should be carefully figured 
according to the specifications, and each section of the buildings should be given to the 
shops as a contract. If the work does not come up to specification, the shop should 
be called upon to make the necessary improvement, or to make equitable allowance 
from the contract price. In this way the shops will be placed on a commercial basis, 
and the buildings will be carried on the books at a proper cost value. In many schools, 
at present, the custom is to charge to construction all material and labor used, regard- 
less of the fact that a considerable quantity is spent in training students employed 
on the work. * 

Another important item to be considered in preparing the buildings inventory is 
that of depreciation. This item is just as much a pact of the cost of running the school 
as salaries and other expenses. Depreciation is constant, and unless some fund is set 
aside from year to year to provide for the renewal of buildings the school will ultiihately 
be confronted with very serious problems. ^ 
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The following form is suggested : ** 

Form II. — Building Inventory, 


Nam« of building. 


Purposes for which 
building Jj used. 


Description. 


Length. 


Width. 


Height. 


Mate- 

rial 





When 1 Coat 


built. 


Preamt 

value. 


Inventory of movable equipment . — The third part of the inventory should cover the 
movable equipment . The following form is suggested : 


Building. 


Form III. — Inventory op Movable Equipment. 
Date . 
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Ktnbcr 
of Article*. 


Description of articles. 


Year pur- 
chased. 


Total cost 
price. 


Present 

value. 


fe 


sir 


<* " THE SCHOOL BUDGET. 

The school budget is a statement of the known and anticipated income and expend- 
iture- It is essential to show the funds available for the various needs of the school 
and provide for systematic expenditure. Salaries must be paid, equipment secured, 
buildings and grounds kept in condition, and the various departments as liberally 
supported as the available and prospective funds will permit. The funds can not 
be properly applied unless a budget is ca t refully prepared beforehand and lived up to. 
The- budget should be made at the beginning of each school year, since by this means 
the figures will be made to correspond with registration statistics. The budget should be 
made up in a form to correspond with the classification of the accounts outlined below. 
It should be referred to frequently, in order to detect any expenditure in ex ces s of the 
.budget estimate. Fprconvenience the budget might be in two sections, one for income 
and the other for expenditure. For convenience in preparing the budget it is desirable 
show, for purposes of comparison, the figures of income and expenditure for the 
ip^ecediiig year. 










^ ■ 
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Summary of income . — The greatest problem of budget making is to ^stimate the 
money which will be available for operating the school, for upon this depends the amount 
to be spent on each department or activity. This part of the budget should show the 
income of the previous year from each of the sources to which the school looks for its 
support, together with the known and estimated receipts- from each of these sources for 
the coming year. This is useful both for purposes of comparison and as a guide in 
planning the fi n a n ci al campaign. The following form is suggested for this part' of the 
budget. 


Form IV. — Budget Summary op Incomb. 

School year 19 





Thi* year, 

s 

— — 


tut year. 

Total, 

Known 

income. 

P r Wlm«h»^ 

income. 

Cash balance from previous year. . 

Appropriations 

Church boards 

State or other public funds 

Endowment and investments 

Donations 

Tuition and fees . m 

Productive departments 7 

Boarding department 

Shops 

Farm 

All other sources 4 

* 

$ 

1 

$ 

$ 

% 

Toted 1 

. ' 

1 

1 


‘ 



Summary of expenditure . — After the income, both known and estimated, has been 
determined, the next step is to decide upon the advantageous distribution of the funds 
among the departments. After providing for the regular needs of each department, it 
will be posable with a properly prepared budget to determine what department it w pos- 
sible to enlarge or otherwise increase in its operation. In preparing the estimate of 
expenditure it is essential that the expenses of each department bfe shown separately. 
The person in charge of each department should be required to submit a statement of the 
anticipated expenses and earnings of his department. Each lrind of expense should be 
indicated. Salaries, supplies and material, equipment,- and repairs would appear in 
nearly every department. From these departmehtal statements the summary for the 
entire school should be made. These statements should be revised by the budget com- 
mittee, having regard for the amount of income available, and the figures as finally settled 
should be brought into the budget. The following form. is suggested for this part of the 
budget : 
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Form.V. — Budget Summary of Expenditures. 


Items oi expenditure. 


Salaries 

Administration 

Operatingexpenses 

Materials Bad supplies 

Printing ami stationery 

Portage . 

. Advertising 

AUother 

Maintenance of plant. . ! 

Repairs ana additions to buildings. . . 
Repairs and additions to equipment. 

Books for library 

Scientific apparatus 

All other 

Interest and insurance „ 

Heat, light, and water. , .... .V. 1 ” 

All other 


Total. 


Last 

yw 


Date. 


This yw. 


* 9 - 


Toul 

expenses. 


Known 


Estimated 

expenses. 


BOOKS OF ACCOUNT. | 

books and office forms for recording daily transactions must vary as the needs 
and complexity of the individual school require. No set of forms will apply to' every 
institution. Each institution should employ an expert accountant to study its peculiar 
problems and install a proper system. The system of bookkeeping should be as.sitnple 
as the sue and .organization of the school Will admit. The books should be on the loose- 
st columnar principle. The advantage of this is threefold— it facilitates the handling 
of race reduces the size of the books, and- reduces the number of ledger postings and 
accounts. is system can be made so simple in operation that students may be em- 
ployed in the office, with a resulting saving of expense to the school. 

schools presenting the more serious prdffems of bookkeeping are those of the 
agricultural and industrial type. The. forms outlined, therefore, are designed especially 
s group of schools. Most of these institutions have farms, shops, and boarding 
depart ts in addition to their academic work. They vary from the small school with 
two or three teachers to the large institution with a complex organization. The financial 
records of these schools generally fall into five classes : (i) Cash transactions; (2) trans- 
actions with tradesmen and merchants; (3) transactions with students; (4) transac- 
tions with teachers, officers, and outside laborers; (5) transactions between departments. 

(i) CASH TRANSACTIONS. J 

■ recon 1 of the cash transactions are among the most important. 'Receipts 

PtooM be given for all cash receivedi, payments should be made by voucher check; and 
the cadi book should be looteleaf, with columns for the different kinds of receipts and 
expenditures. ' F 
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Duplicate receipt book .— The receipt book should provide for making receipts in dupli- 
cate For convenience the pages for the original and .the carbon copy should be of dif- 

f r en , J ? ° re ' ^ duplicate recei P l is to be Preferred to the stub system. All receipts 
should be signed by an officer of the school, usually the treasurer. 

Form VI.— Dupucats Rbcbipt Book, 


No.. 


Educational and Industrial institute 


Boaforu. 


_191 


Received fro m 


Dollars 


Special a/o 3L 
For Donation _ 
M Sobols raft iu_ 


Kor 


Endowment. 


. , The voucher check book — The employment of a property arranged voucher check 

book will save the time and labor ordinarily consumed in sending bills to be receipted 
and all payments should be made by this method. The flowing form is suggested: 

Form VII. — Voucher Check. 


— 1 ^1-— ni i r ~ t r 

Educational & Industrial institute No. — 501 

•ara 













Boston, Iqi 




V 












Paytothc.ohdm or 

■ - _ £ 





















rkniiAoe 











TO Tn* 

State Street Trust company 
boston, mass. 












bfWTW Vlei 




Cash book .— The cash book should be looscleaf and should have, columns cor- 
responding to the classifications of. income and expenditure. The total amount of cash 
received each day should be entered in the total column on the debit side of the cash 
book and the exact amount erf this total should be deposited in the bank. The debit 
page should provide columns for the usual sources from which the school receives money 
such as donations endowments, students' board and tuition, public appropriations, and 
other source*. The cash-book division of income .should correspond with the ledger 
accounts, so as to enable the cashier to deal with the totals.at the end of the month 
instead of the individual Rems. The credit page should provide columns for personal 
accounts, accounts payable, and bank deposits. (Form VIII.) - 
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(2 ) transactions with tradesmen and merchants. 

Voucher record .— TH correct recording of transactions with tradesmen and mer- 
chants is especially important because of its bearing upon the school in its dealings with 
the community. The voucher record, or expense analysis book, has been found most 
convenient for handling such items. This is a loose-leaf columnar book. The bills for 
purchases and expenses are entered daily. Each voucher is given a number and the 
hills are filed in serial order. When payment is made the checks are entered in the cash 
book and the date Of payment and check number are entered in the voucher book in the 
column provided. The voucher record is summarized monthly and posted to the general 
ledger. (See Form IX.) 6 

(3) TRANSACTIONS • WITH STUDENTS. 

Student ledger. Transactions with students are usually on the cash basis and are 
entered in the cash book, from which they are posted direct to the students’ ledger. 
Some students, however, are always employed in the various departments of the school 
At the end of the month the credits of each student should be posted to the students’ 
ledger, while the total charge for student labor is posted to the general ledger. 
A special form- of student ledger is used in some schools, which shows all transactions 
wit a student for the entire year on one line, and provides columns for the usual 
debit and credit items. T ho credit columns are cash, labor, and other allowances, while 
the debit columns show ctj^^s for board, tuition and fees, and cash. In this way the 
accuracy of each student'^Bcount is assured as well as the totals for board, tuition 
cash, and labor.' It is absolutely necessary to prove that all board and other charges 
have been duly accounted for, also that the total cash credited to students agrees with 
the amount shown in the cash book, and that labor credited agrees with the amounts 
charged to departments; otherwise there is no assurance that the students’ accounts are 
correct or that the departmental accounts are correct, since the one is contingent upon 
the other. The most convenient form of student ledger is a bound book, in which the 
names are arranged so that one writing of the name will suffice for several months 
(See Form XII.) 

(4) TRANSACTIONS WITH TEACHERS AND OTHERS. 

Personal ledger .— Where a school sells to outsiders the product of its farm or its 
diops, and where accounts are kept with teachers, a small subsidiary ledger is necessary 
The ordinary stock form of ledger will serve. Teachers should be paid by voucher check 
and their salaries assigned to the respective departments. Accounts with teachers 
should be kept in the personal ledger. Where outside laborers are employed and paid 
to small weekly amounts, a simple pay roll should be provided and the signature of 
each laborer obtained. Money for this purpose should be drawn from the bank with 
the regular voucher check payable to the officer by whom the payments are to be made. 

, (5 ) transactions between departments. 

* Where there are several departments it is always the case that some of them supply 
labor and tpaterial to other departments. These transactions are of as much importance 
to determining the cost of each department as transactions with outsiders. Each depart- 
m^it should, therefore, keep careful records erf its daily transactions with other depart- 
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STUDENTS PERSONAL 
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Form XII.— STUDENTS’ LEDGER i 

■STUDENTS’ LEDGER ' Month of 
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ments, which are brought together at the end of each month in the general ledger. In 
this way the detailed facts for each department are shown month by month Ld any 
failure to keep within the budget is readily detected. (See Form X.) 

In all transactions involving commodities, farm produce, and labor between the 
departments, market prices should prevail. The farming operations usually fntnll con- 
siderable expenditure and very seldom return a net revenue to the school, this being due 
to the fact that the farm is operated primarily for the purpose of teaching agriculture. 
In order that the farm may produce what the boarding department requires, it is well 
to keep a classified schedule of all farm products consumed daily, for a year. In this 
way a permanent basis is established for cooperative work. 

The books suggested to cover departmental transactions are, the daybook, which 
is kept by the head of the department, and the departmental journal, in which the trans- 
actions "are summarized at the end of the month and posted to the general ledger to 
the debit and credit of the respective departments. 

Daybook. The daybook is a simple chronological memorandum of the business 
transactions of the department. No special form is necessary, since the usual form of 
bound book is sufficient. Each department should keep such a book, to be sent to the 
treasurer’s office each month, so that charges may be entered. In large institutions it 
is sometimes found convenient to have two sets of daybooks and alternate each month. 

Departmental journal .— Transactions with other departments should be summar- ' 
ized in the departmental journal from the daybook and posted to the proper depart- 
ment in the general ledger. For the departmental journal see . Form X. 

General ledger. The trial balance of the general ledger should show, at the end of 
each month, the exact financial condition of the school, together with details of income 
and expenditure, departmental transactions, correct investments, property, funds and 
all outstanding indebtedness. In this book all 'the accounts of the school are filially 
brought together. In it should be found a complete financial history of the school. The 
general ledger should be looseleaf. The- accounts should be divided into groups and 
tabs used to indicate the kind of account in each group. The first group may be “ In- 
come accounts, ’ and under this there would be separate leaves showing the amounts 
received from each source, such as donations, appropriations, tuition and fees, boarding 
department, and endowments. The following form is suggested: 

The second group of the general ledger may be " Expenditure accounts.” Under 
it would be a leaf for each department, such as Academic, Boarding, Farm,’ Shops, 
Maintenance of Plant, and Administration. These pages should have one debit column 
for total expendture and one for each of the several expenditureSj such as salaries, 
outside labor, student labor, equipment, supplies, and heat, light, and water. One credit 
column should also be provided for total income. The expenditures are thus shown in 
analytical form so that comparison with the budget allowance may be easily made 
(See Form XI.) 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 

All schools should prepare a monthly report for guidance in the internal manage- 
ment and an annual report for the information of donors, trustees, and the public. 
The aaadaS report also shows whether the school has kept within the budget. This 
report should always be audited by a qualified acooutotant 
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NEGRO EDUCATION. 


simple as possible tad in such form that a person unfamiliar with accounting forms and 
terms may understand it. The 'essentials of the report are: (i) The balance sheet or 
statement of assets and liabilities; (2) statement of income and expenditures; (3) 
departmental accounts; (4) list of donors, with name, address, and amount given. The 
following form is suggested : 

Form , XIIL — ANNUAL REPORT. 

(a) Balance Sheet, June 30, 1913. 


ASSETS. 

Cash hi bank 

Notes receivable 

Students' debit balances 
Accounts receivable . . 
pment, livestock, etc 


Lands 

Insurance paid in 

Advance $447.30 

Rents in arrears. 31.00 


Summer school: 

Excess of expenses to 

date . . . 

Endowment investment: 
Loan to school corpo- 
ration 


June jo, i9tj. 

June jo, iota. 

$11.05 
134 - 43 
622. 31 
167. 75 
6, 191. 20 
35,888. 62 
3, 80a 00 

*1,677 33 
134 - 43 
444 - 55 

6, 985. 68 
36, Q19. 00 
3,800. 00 

468, 30 

383-09 



1, 00a. 00* 

1, 00a 00 

48,668.75 

So, 56a 99 


LIABILITIES. 

Accounts payable: 

To principal 
and teach- 

*3.738- is 

To trades- 
men i, 704. 74 


June jo, i9ij. June 30, 101a. 


$5, 443. 89 

Notes payable x, 337. 64 

Mortgage payable 2, 70a 00 

Students' credit balances . 47. 14 

Reserve for bad debts .... 30a 00 

Funds: 

General 

fund .... $36,841. 08 
Endow- 
mentiund 2,000. 00 


38, 841. 08 


$4, 803. 42 

2, 700 00 
138. 52 
88 71 


41,115.98 


48, 668. 75 50, 560. 99 


(b) Income and Expenditure Account por'thb Year Ended June 30, 19x3. 


Erpaulitures. 


ftet cost of departments, 
« as per schedule A. 
Academic and domes- 

tic science 

Boarding and laundry 

Agriculture. . . .V. 

Brick masonry 

Carpentry 

Dressmaking 

Maintenance of plant 
Publicity, campaign 
and extension ..... 
Administration 




Students’ balances written 

off 

New equipment 






1913 -li 

' 

1 QI 1 -I 3 

$2, 231. 56 
6a 1. 03 
594 - 27 
137 83 
603. 78 
442.02 

3,85*- 13 

$2,299. XI 

1 70-84 

961.95 


414. 08 

3. 830. 65 

3 , 295. 77 
1, 368. 10 

i. 39 * 1* 
a. S° 5 - 63 

*2, 045 - 49 

”, 339 - 9 ® 

251. 40 
h 258 64 

88.71 

u. fit 5$ 

11, 428 61 

v . i *2? ‘-ff < 


Subscribed income: 

Houston County ap- 
propriation 

American Church In- 
stitute 

John F. Slater Fund . 
General donations . . . 


Entrance fees and tuition 

House rents . . 

Entertainments — net pro- 
ceeds 

Income from endowment. . 
Adjustment of books: 

Dec. 31, 1912. $52. 93 
June 3<r, 1913. 5.06 


Deficit of income for year 
to date. 


$6oa 00 

50a op 
50a 00 
9 , 757 - 37 


”, 357 - 37 
748 11 
127.31 

87.7a 
7a 00 


57-99 


* 3 . 555 - 53 


$500. 00 

500. 00 
50a 00 
10,221. 33 



3 *- 33 
557 - 33 
115.70 

x 33- 22 
7a 00 


11,428, 61 
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(c) DEPARTMSNTAL ACCOUNTS. 



Total. 

Academ- 

ic. 

Board- 

ing. 

. 1 Brick 

A f ri ™ 1 - 'nuLson- 

turt j ry. 

Carpen- 

try. 

Dress- 

making. 

Mainte- 

nance. 

Pub- 

licity. 

Adminis- 

tration. 

*Xr*m>TTT 7 *S 5 . 
Salaries and teachers’ 

board 

Students' labor 

Outside labor 

*5,836 55 
1,98718 
1,587*33 

% 193*06 
589- 78 

3, 085. 09 

4 , 895- 03 

431 - 63 

647. 18 

3^181. 51 

83,171.05 

861104 
*55 13 

^$ 585.00 
416.6O 
S l6.88 
38.03 
56.5O 
138.05 
399 00 

431 63 

8 sia 50 
3?. 3* 
7 5 © 
335 ;* 
85 
63.00 

83U 67 
138 46 
1,011.43 
*,070- 33 

34 30 

| .36 

1 

! 

■8369. 85 
278. 39 
ia 00 
43 78 

$369- 30 
4 *. 53 
*90- 33 
333. 39 
303.60 

8603.94 

m 

81,037. 50 
6. 00 

Supplies 

Renewab of equipment . . . 

Sundry expense* 

Pood (feed— farm) 

Fertiliser and seed 

40. 13 
19 - 74 
4 95 

364- 73 
* 37 * 01 
* 90-38 
4 , 496 . 03 

158^07 

133 . 08 

I, 4 I 4 -f 8 

153.17 
5 * 31 
81. f 7 



! 





Fuel, water, and light 


***] 




647. 18 
\ a, 181. 51 



Repairs to building* 


1 






Total expenditures . . 
IN COMB. j 

Departmental receipts 



\ 




33 , 434 - 34 

3,3,15. 86 

6 , 454*31 

3 , 561.68 

544 * 87 

3 , 598 - I S 

602. 02 

3,85663 

3 > 398.77 

1,373. 15 

i 

5,333* 59 
3,899 7* 

| 558 . *4 

588.00 


1 , 33^49 
3i 899. 7* 
6.97 
588.00 

1 » J 97 * 45 

404 * 1* 

i, 993 - 54 


; 


Students' receipts 





Cash receipts 

Summer school receipts j 

Total income .1 

Net cost j 

4 30 

369.96 

3-93 

1. 83 

iftO OO 

5 so j 3 00 

4 * os 







10,378 85 

4 - 3 ° 

5,833 18 

1,967.4* 1 407*04 

*, 994 * 37 

l6o OO 

5' So 1 3 00 

4 0$ 

13,045.49 j 3,231. 56 

63 if 03 

594*37 ! 137 * 83 

603. 78 

443.03 

3,851. 13 | 3 , 395 * 77 j *,368. 10 


STUDENT RECORD FORMS. ^ 

No set of record forms can be devised to fit all educational institutions. 
possible, however, for one institution to obtain helpful suggestions from the experience 
of another in this as in other school matters. Thec&rds and schedules reproduced 
in the following pages will at least indicate Jiow institutions of recognized standing have 
solved the problem of student records ahd forms. 

APPLICATION BLANKS. 


For certain types of institutions, particularly the private and higher schools for 
Negroes, much depends upon the form of the application blank. This is usually the 
first point of contact between the student and the institutions. It needs to be simple, 
yet searching; it should not terrify or confuse the prospective student, if he is worthy, 
yet it should at the same time reveal to the institution, as far as a written record can, 
what manner of youth the applicant is. Examination of numerous application blanks 
shows that the following items are common to practically all collegiate institutions:. 


APPLICATION BLANK. 

Date 19. . . 

A. The applicant. 

1. Name, home address. 

2. Place and date of birth, age. <\ 

3. Religious or church preference or connection. 

B. Parents or guardians. 

1. Name, borne address. 

2. Occupation. 

C. Preparatory training. 

1. Schools — name, location, principal of each. 

2. Length of time at each. Graduate or not. 

3. Other colleg^. . 

4. Teaching experience (for normal students only). 

5. Preparatory studies completed — college units for each. Which may be certified? 

which require examination? Conditions in entrance studies. 

D .^College course. 

1 . what course do you intend to enter? 
a. When or in what clan ? 

3; Scholarship or other aid. 
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A typical admission blank in use by an institution which has carefully studied the 
problem of adequate forms is reproduced herewith. Each school will naturally need to 
adapt certain of the . questions to its own division of subjects. Every question in the 
Hampton blank is worthy of careful study, however. 

SUGOB8TBD ADMISSION BLANK. 
iPagei.) 

Application po*. Admission to The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Inst i t u t e , Hampton, 

Virginia, 1917. 

Read the inclosed drcjilar of information carefully before attempting to answer any of the questions . 
This application can not be considered until all questions are properly answered. 

QUESTIONS FOR BOTH BOYS AND GIRLS. 

• [Applicant* must uawtr the following questions in their crwn handwriting.) 

1. Write your full name here 

а. Where were you bora? i n what year? 

3. Write your home address here 

Street and number 

Post office or city. 

County state : 

4. If not at home, write your present address here 

Street and numbef 

Post office or city 

County ’ State » 

How long do you expect to remain at the address last given? 

5. Have you good health?. 

б. Have you any bodily deformity? 

7. How old were you on your last birthday? 

8. When was your last birthday? 

9. ' What U your height? .?. 10. What is your weight? 

11. When were you vaccinated last? 

Nora. Btt f new student must bring a certifi ca t e signed by * physician showing that he or she has been properly 
vaccinated within ona year. 

is. Give name and address of reliable persons who know you well. 


a. A Hampton graduate. Name Address 

b. A Hampton student. Name Address 

c. Some well-known citizen near your home. Name Address 

d. Your last teacher. Nome Address 
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iPMti.) 

13. Are you in school now? 14. If not, when did yon leave? 

15. Give the name of the school you attended last (or are attending now) 

16. Have you been as far in the public elementary school as it can take you? 

17. How far have you been in arithmetic? (Subjects— not pages) 

18. Have you a diploma from any school? If so, what school? 

* ip. Give full name and address of father, mother, or any person on whom you depend for help. 

Name 

Address 

so. Is the above named person related to you? If so, in what way? 

3i. If admitted, do you promise to abide by the rules and regulations of the school? (If so, sign your 
name here . ) 


QUESTIONS FOR BOYS ONLY. 

Note: Every boy must enter one of five departments: 

A. Agriculture — Regular course. 

B. Agriculture — Short course. 

C. Day school., 

D. Trade school. 

E. Work class. 

33. Which one of the five departments do you wish to enter the first year 

33. If the trade school, what trade do you wish? 

34. If you enter E, whit course do you wish to begin the following year? 

35. Should you be admitted to A, B, C, or D, can you pay your bilb promptly each month? 

36. What regular or useful work have you done at home or elsewhere ? 

37. How long did you work at it? a ................................ . 

\ 38. Who was your employer? 

39. What pay did you earn? 

30. What other work have you done ? \ 

- 31. What do you expect to do after completing your course at Hampton? 
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The following is a simple and successful form of attendance report, especially 
adapted to schools where the room teachers send daily reports of attendance to the 
central office : * 


REPORT OF ATTENDANCE. 


DAY SCHOOL. 


(Tocher.) 



(Date.) 

Student. I 

Attendance. 

Class. 

1 Period. 

1 






ATTENDANCE REPORT. 




Modem education finds a cumulative record card, with space for recording ad- 
missions, discharges, and promotions throughout a child’s school life, indispensable. 
'The card reproduced herewith passes from teacher to teacher, or from school to school, 
the pupil is promoted or transferred : 


i. lyAst name. a. Pint name and Initial. 

Elementary School Record System — 
Admission. Discharge, and Promo- 
tion Carp^ 

j. Place of birth. 

4. Date of birth. ' 

5. Vaccinated. 

Tobckepitforevery pupil and sent with 
the pupil when he is transferred to any 
school, either public or private, in the city 
or outside the city. Great care should be 
used to have the names complete and 

CORRECT. 

Write aU dates aaJollows: 1913-9-35. 

6y Name of parent or guardian. 

7. Occupation of parent or guardian. 

A RutDgNCS. (Uae one column at a time. Give new residence when pupil is transferred.) 

9. Date of dis- 
charge. 

10. Age. 

Years. Months- 









i 



* 

1 

i 

1 





1. 

! 




I 

j 




l 

i 













V i 




1 




1 


When a pupQfcs permaneHtly discharged to wwfc, to remain at borne. oc because of death, permanent illness, or commitment 
to an teatttntlon, this card ia to be returned to the principal's office and a full statement of the cause o! the pupil’s discharge is 
tobem^u the blaAk space Ttmsfittatibore-" ^ (om) 


CUMULATIVE UOO|D CARD — FRONT 09 CARD. 


1 t. ^ ~ 
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A cumulative record card for use in secondary schools is given below: 



CUMULATIVE RECORD CARD FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS (FRONT) 

> v. 




196 NEGRO EDUCATION. 


Namc i— Excellent, a— Good, j— Medium. 

4 — Inferior. 5— Failure. 

1 — — ■ ■ • ^ — L. — . 

r. Semester. 191 — . 

1. Semester. 191— . 

1 y. Semester, 191—. 

1 

4 SAnester. 191 — . 

E— English. 

H— History. 

M— Mathematics. t 

S — Science. 

L — Latin. 

G — German 
P-^French. 

A— Agriculture. 

MT— Man. Tr. 
MD-Mech. Dr. 

C— Cooking. 

Sb— S ewing. 

Ax— Art. 

Ex —l[x prcssion 
SfU— Music. 

CA— Com. Arts. 

Cs— Com. Sci. • 

Subject. 

Cr. 

Cr. 

Subject. 

1 Or. 

1 

1 Cr. 

| Subject. 

Gr, 

Cr. 

Subject. 

| 

Gr. 

Cr. 



1 - 
* 

# 




j 

1 

1 




5. Semester. 191—. 

6. Semester, 191 


7. Semester, 191 — . 

8, Semester, 191— . 

Subject. 

Gr. j Cr. 

Subject. 

Gr. 

Cr. 

Subject. 

Or. 

Cr. < 

Subject. 

Gr. Cr. 


1 


i 

i 

1 

1 



I 

i 

i 

_j 

1 



" j 

I 


CUMULATIVE RECORD CARD FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (BACK.) 


For office filing the loose-leaf form is often preferred. The blank below is in use 
in one of the larger colored institutions of secondary grade. 


LOOSE LEAR STUDENT RECORD FORM. 

\ 

Natne ; Class Vedr 


Subject. 

First quarter. 

Second quarter. 

Third quarter. 

Fourth quarter. 

Rank. 

Attitude. 

Rank. 

Attitude. 

Rank. 

Attitude. 

Rank. 

j 1 eacher s remarks. 

Attitude. 

1 






- 


i 

1 j 


TESTS. 


Subject. 

Date. 

Rank. 

Character of test. 

1 

{ Remarks 

-i 






General lelirls', 
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SPECIAL FORMS FOR AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS. 

Institutions with well -organized agricultural and industrial departments have 
speaal need of detailed forms for reporting the work dbne; A card of this type; for the 
agricultural department is reproduced herewith. This form is printed on fairly stiff - 
cardboard and eyeleted, in order to facilitate permanent filing. 


(Front.) * ... ■ 

. Student 'Record Card*- Agricultural Department. ^ " 

^ ainC a g e • ■ *.• • .height weight. 

General physique faculties . 

Home address * ' • . ■» 


EXPERIENCE BEFORE ENTERING. 


EXPERIENCE BEFORE ENTERING AS REGULAR AGRICULTURAL STUDENT. 


Academic standing on entering. 
First year , ig — . 


CLASS RBOORD. 




WORK RECORD, 




Study. 


1 


lilii 


I 


Farm 

Dairy 

Barn 

Creamery . 
Horticulture 

Floral 

Poultry 


i 


hi j it 

I 1 


Academic standing. 

Notes 

Vacation work 


Second year , IQ — . 



'CLASS RECORD. 

-- K- 







WORK 

Study. 

a 

cJS 

i oct. 

lii 

LSI* 

1 

Apr. . 

* 

I m 

\ S 


$ 


i 

! Z 

l 

8 

* 




i 

j 

1 

^ i 




Farm 

Dairy 

Barn 








1 






Creamery . ... 
Horticulture 
Floral 






1 


i 

I 




Poultry 







* 


r 


jL 




O 

ERIC 


Academic standing 

Notes 

Vacation work 


NEGRO EDUCATION. 

l%fod year, IQ — . 



Notes. 

Vacation work. 


[Back.] 

-..a, 

Fourth year, lg — . 



CLAM* REODI 

ID. 



WORJt RECORD. 

Study. 

Sept. 

8 

Jf 

i 

a 


U 

a 

& 

< 

>s 

« 

a 


1 

$■ 

Nov. 

8 

9 

4 

1 

& 

« 

5 

June. 

July. 

3 

< 

! 








- 



Firm 

Dairy 

Barn 

Creamery 
Horticulture 
R. andG... 
Floral 

' 























Poultry 

Cope farm.. . 








. 

i 






Academic standing. 


Notes. 


GENERAL NOTES. 












> 


♦ 

RECORD AFTER LBAVWO. 

* 
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For reporting the daily work of trade-school pppib a form likethatgiven herewith 
will be found useful. The items on which judgment is to be rendered have been carefully 
worked out The pupil who is accurate, but slow, is more likely to get justice when 
opportunity is given to report on accuracy; similarly, other valuable traits — initiative.,, 
earnestness, responsibility— can be taken, into account. 

* a 

DAILY REPORT, TRADE SCHOOL. 

^ ra< ^ c Teacher reporting ; . . 

V 

Date 


Non. Mark K (or excellent; V O far very gcod; G for good; F for fair; P far poor. 


Nmw. 

| Speed. 

1 * 

Accu- 

racy. 

Judg- 

ment. 

Initia- 

tive. 

Earn* 

est- 

nm. 

Neat* 

nett. 

Re- 

Hfansfa 

bility. 

Final 

esti- 

mate. 

Con- 

duct. 

Remark*. 


1 

1 




i 

] 

1 



1 


— 

1 


In manual training and trade-school work a record of cost of materials used and 
amount of labor applied is fundamental. A useful job sheet giving these jg 

reproduced on page — . 

cost bhebV, trade school. 


Department Order No .• Date entered. 
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Normal and Industrial Insiituit. 

Friends of the above-named institution, employing its students will confer a great favor upon the 
institute by filling out this blank and adding any suggestion which may help in the educating and training 
of students under the care of the school: * ° 

Name and address of employer 

Name of student 

Kind of work in which employed ' 

Housework * *’ ' 

Cooking 

Laundry work 

Nursing 

Wages per month 

Spirit and conduct of student 

Neatness of person and room 

Quick or slow 

Quiet or noisy*. . . . ; ‘ 

General he&lth 

Suggestions and remarks 

(Signed) ' 

% 

A filing card on which to record in the office of the school all the available infor- 
mation with regard to summer employment is reproduced below: 


Year. 

Student employed. 

Wages. 

Time. 

Employer’s report. * 

Student’s report. 




‘ 




Name 

Address 

Railroad point ; 

Description and requirements i 



RIUNO CARD P?R SUMUXR SMPlOYUBNT. 







XI. BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS . 1 


The watchwords of American school-building policy have beensaid to be : “ Education, 
economy, safety, health, and happiriess.” * To these may well be added beauty and 
appropriateness. It is obviously important that the school plant should be in harmony 
with all the aims of educational enddavor and that classroom theory should, as far as 
possible, be illustrated by the general form and condition of the buildings and grounds. 
Clearly a study of hygienic laws, economy, and design will be of little value if the school 
plant has been constructed in violation of the laws of health, good business, and good 
taste. 

No educational institutions are more urgently in need of the intelligent application 
of the principles of sound building than the private and higher schools for Negroes in 
the United States. The influence of good design, good construction, and attractive 
surroundings upon character and citizenship is as important in the school as in the 
home; and the reflex action of the school upon the home is greater and more far-reaching 
than is generally understood. While the waste in construction is probably not much 
greater than with other groups of schools, the need for funds is far more pressing. 

, The scope of the problem is indicated by the fact that the total value of the plants of 
the 653 State, Federal, and private schools for Negroes is $2^,669,805. Of this amount 
$5> 2 °4>3°7 ^ in the 28 State and Federal schools and $18,465,498 in the 635 private 
institutions. The combined valuation of plants, endowment, and other property is 
$34»2f4*555> of which $23,669,805 is in plant, $9,431,886 in endowment, and <$1,122,864 
in otlfer property. 

TJie plan adopted in this chapter is to present general principles in terms of 
conditions observed at typical institutions. This ^jnethod explains the frequent ref- 
erence^ to some schools and the omission of many others in which similar conditions 
probabfr exist. The purpose throughout has been constructive. It has been the 
endeavcf to make these observations and notes in such a manner that they will serve 
in a constructive way as a stimulus in some degree to betterment in the physical 
expression and wellbeing of Negro schools. 

* ' ! 1 ; : ^ 

1 T® 1 * hcrtintli presented of the b ui l di ngs andgroonds of typical schools (or colored people wit nude under the super- 

▼Won o( I. N. Fhefe» Stoke* preaidsat of the PMpwStok«s Fimd .trustees, upon whose edsice the •errices of A. H. Albertson 
were teemed to makes personal study of a considerable number of -typical institutions widely distributed through the Southern 
8t£te*. Ur. Albertson brought to the study not only the professional skin of nil Architect, but also ysHed experience in actual 
hd Min g operations and a tbserngfa sympathy with the rtnig g ttu g efforts to sducats a people limited In many wwyi- Thestndy 
is also indebted to Urs.Aibettson, whose l*tiinate 'knowledge of school prpbksns made possible a more esreful obsermticn of the 
educational i lyntfita nce the machinery and plant. While the references hi this chapter Are usually Unilted to the ihstltuUooa 
▼Isited. by air. and ’Mrs. Albertson, the general csorhnicni are also based upon the facte collected by tbe field agents of the 
finreau of Education, who visited all the known private and higher; schools (or Negroes in. the United St rtr e, 

iCkwhttl > «M u ikW Sutvisy. ^SAohl >j ‘ 
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PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


In approaching an institution, the first impression received is the one produced 
by the physical aspects of the buildings and ground; that is, the natural and artificial 
characteristics of the grounds and' the appearance and placement of the buildings. 
The natural effect depends upon the configuration or the exposure of the grounds, the 
vegetation, and any special features of landscape and waterscape that may exist; while 
the characteristics are the result of any modification of the natural site made 

to fit it to its function, or any modification brought about by use or misuse. 

Whatever may be said of the treatment of the grounds selected for the location 
the particular institutions of learning visited, the sites are generally good, and in 
many instances admirable. 

The attractiveness of the appearance of the buildings will be determined by a 
respect for the quality of the materials used, their fitness for their intended use, their 
portion on the grounds, and that skillful or undefined proportioning of parts to the 
whole that satisfies and gives pleasure. The placement of the buildings as related to 
each otfc ar and to the conditions of the grounds will, if not adequately considered, 
giveafeehng of confusion and lack of purpose; thev will appear crowded, haphazard 
or loose- jointed; on the contrary, if they are coordinated, they will give a ‘sense of 
unity < purpose, order, convenience, and usefulness / 

„ « Hampton, Va„ illustrates t 4 problem. Hampton is delight- 

u y situated, with its nver in front, its trees everywhere, and its well-kept buildings 
dnvts; and grounds. There are few, if any, colored schools that equal it,* and it is 
certain hone surpass it. Some of the buildings may be old and stiff, but the care which 
they receive, and the appearance of mellowness and permanency given tl,em by grass 
vines, and plants makes them far more attractive than new buildings without the’ 
accompaniment of vegetation and indifferently kept. 

.. , 1 , Ham P to f is mentioned, however, not only .because the physical aspects of its 

^ d J roU “ dS ar L W a high 0rder ‘ but also because they could just as well be 
'■ of a stiU higher order. Hampton is not built upon a plan. It undoubtedly has an 

^ aan ? Bl and an administrative organization, but the 

“f Krtunds are without order. It may be assumed that each budding was 
plannwl and designed to fit a different purpose, and that each part of each building was 
considered itt ^relation to the other parts, and. even to the finished structure, so that it 
ght serve its purpose conveniently and with completAress. The buildings and 
grounds, coiiiadened in their relation to each other, have, however, evidently received 
attent !° n . Apparent, y‘ when the time* came for a new building 
relrf W ^ CVe f ‘ hc 1 un P!* e ’ or convenience of the moment suggested,' without 

to the effect of its locatiqn upoh the appearance or usefulness of the general 

SSaJNSSE?^ If* 1 ^ “ d thol, * ht browed upon the location of each 
t^g l^beforek was built, but it does not appear that experience, skill, and 

iKiit 8 ^ TT bf ?t5 ht !° b “ f Up0tl the Pluming of the buildings as fonn- 
l parts of. a, whole rather than units of a collection. . As the whole is greater than 

£ A 8encml ** the buildings and grounds of an institution is of 
thftQ thfe P 1 " of any particular building or kny'separatepart of the 
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ST. PAUL S SCHOOL, LAWRENCEV ILLE. VA. 





a. NEW BUILDING OF LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE, 

Note change of plans from the abnormally high building originally planned,. 
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Reference to the survey of Hampton will show a number of conditions which 
are the direct result of undirected growth under the laissez-faire policy of development. 
The surveyor’s plat gives no intimation, implied or expressed, of a central control- 
ling purpose, of a body with well-coordinated members; there is no finely propor- 
tioned physique to house the well-formed Hampton idea; there is no structure or frame- 
work with its highly articulated component parts; there is no main axis to give .up- 
rightness and vigor. All this applies to the placement of .buildings on the grounds 
with reference to each other and should not be confused with the highly attractive 
expression of the grounds and trees in themselves, despite the haphazard location of 
the buildings. 



A comparison of the existing conditions as shown by the surveyor's * 

, plat with the proposed plan clearly shows the value of a predetermined 

general scheme of development. The conditions as they exist are 
without order or expression: they are inert. The entrance seems to be 
a back way ^-a backway made delightful, however, with varied vegetable 
forms. 

The main entrance to the grounds and to the institution can not be readily discerned* 
and when discovered gives the impression of being the back way in; it certainly does 
not suggest the main approach to a large institution of high" standing. Strangers find 
themselves well inside the grounds before they realize that the gates of Hampton Insti- 
tute have been passed. Not for a moment is it suggested that the entrance should 
be som e -pompous and outward-looking monument. It is to be expected, "howeVer, 
that guests will be taken in by the front way and that they will be made aware, by an 
appropriate combination of gardening and architecture, when they have passed from 
the public street. Consideration at an early date in the history of the institution of a 
comprehensive plan of buildings and grounds would have quite naturally provided such 
an entrance. * . 


The great opportunity was the water front, arid although the grounds and buildings 
have been disposed with something of a disregard for the presence of, the Hampton 
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River, fortunately such a wonderful, natural asset could not, by simply being ignored, 
be eliminated. # Here was an occasion when the quiet, sweeping views should have become 
an integral part of the general plan of development. There is no evident purpose to 
have the buildings and grounds pay respect to the element of life ind vitality that water 
always possesses, by having them behold the face of the river. This the existing 
arrangement has not undertaken to do. It seems almort unnecessary or unsympathetic 
to expect more of Hampton’s opportunities when so mucli has already been compassed. 
To stand on the greensward bade from the shore and comprehend a long view of the 
water-stretches out through the venerable trees of Hampton’s campus is worth a 

journey. Still, it can be said that a greater degree of physical perfection is within very 
easy reach. c 



ADOPTED GENERAL PLAN OP HAMPTON. 


The new plan has on expression of purpose, coherence, and unity 
There is a mutual relation of the parts to the whole. The new plan 
wouid give a sense of scope and simplicity that the existing plan does 
not oner Except for the president's house, the present arrangement 
lpiores the magnificent water front, while the new plan comprehends 
the sweep of water view as an integral part of the arrangement. 


Remarkable as it may seem, not one of the institutions visited has already had the 
forethought or vision to develop its physical aspects in accordance with sm orderly and 
well-tbought-out general scheme, providing for its evolution both in growth and in 
variation; and only a few have taken thought for the morrow by undertaking, more 
or less satisfactorily, to provide for future growth and development by a comprehensive 
study of their trend ard scope, resulting ip a general plan for future guidance. It should 
not»be expected that unifying the buildings and grdunds by a predetermined general 
plan would preclude modification of this plan as important future conditions might 
suggest. It might be as much of an error slavishly to follow a general plan previously 
adopted as to have no plan at all, but such a plan after adoption should be carried out 
unless there should be good reasons for changing it. 

’ / 

l * 
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As might be expected, Hampton Institute has, even though late, adopted a com- 
* prehensive means of taking advantage in the future of the value of arrangement of 

buildings with respect to each other and with respect to the grounds. A general plan of 
the entire property has been prepared by competent architects, and has been officially 
adopted by the institution for guidance in its further ^development. A glance at the 
plan (p. 206 ) makes clear, even to one not acquainted with Hampton or its needs, that 
here is an organized physical body with greater and lesser parts coordinated and knit 
together, developed with definite purpose and expressive of definite work to be per- 
formed. Here are forethought, order, convenience, completeness, and a due respect for 
, the fitness of things. ' • 

This plan of growth includes a central, physical motive, axis, or spinal column. 
When the buildings and grounds are developed in accordance with this plan, they will 
* eventually form an institution whose physical aspects are strengthened and controlled 
by a backbone. The campus, or common, forms the .new central feature dominating all 
the parts'; it -is the central control. It allows the buildings to come forth ftnd relate 
themselves to the campus and join each other as parts of the whole. The drives and 
paths $re considered as arteries of communication and are placed in relation to the 
campus, making travel' direct as well as interesting. The new plan, it will be seen, has 
brought the main entrance out of hiding, transformed it from a back way to its hereditary 
estate, and opened it freely to all friends who would enter. 

By the artful device of opening the common broadly upon the Hampton Riverf the 
river and the common immediately become related, and the two joining as complements 
form the motive of the entire scheme. By this method Hampton River, which now 
wanders pleasantly aside, too often unnoticed or hidden from sight, will in the new 
arrangement come pleasantly into view, show forth its color and motion, and enter into 
the physical being of Hampton. 

Hampton is the only institution visited that has definitely discarded undirected and 
patchwork grow.th for a complete and well-balanced schefne for the guidance of future 
growth; and this, it may be said, is the purpose of mentioning Hampton at such length. 
Tuskegee Institute, Roger Williams University, St. Pauls School, the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Greensboro, N. C., and Virginia Union University are the only 
others noted as having given attention to a general plan. In these the results, though 
1 often elementary, will in varying degrees better the convenience and appearance of the 

buildings and grounds. The plans may be homemade, yet the endeavor is most com- 
mendable, and should encourage other institutions to work out more complete plans for 
j their physical growth. Tuskegee “just grew” and is still growing with such direction 

as immediate development suggests. 

Virginia Union's ground plan was devised by the president. Although it follows 
the gardener’s method of winding drives and devious paths, , with no straight lines to 
give vigor and directness, still its. buildings are simply and rdfher effectively arranged 
, on a gentle slope and show a great improvement in aspect over the schools that in their 
youth gave no heed to their manhood. The buildings are variously disposed, although, 
like Browning Industrial School, at Camden, S. C., and others, they all face in the same 
direction; that is, toward the street, even though there is plenty of land to spare for a 
more intimate arrangement. A school, like a person or a family, does well to seek first 
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its own privacy and evolution, and the physical environment that will best fill the 
needs of the school and best express its inner processes will generally look inward. In 
facing, all the buildings of Virginia Union in one direction, and that tbward the street, 
privacy is lost, no central campus can be developed, and the fronts of some of the 
buildings are made to face the backs of others. The institu tion is not for the passer-by 
on the street; it is for the student, for the higher life and thTd^velopment of certain 
standards and ideals. Wherever the topography and other controlling conditions per- 
, mit, the principal buildings of an institution or of a component group should be so 
arranged as to surround and protect the university life. Except for the, approach 
the currents of travel aje from one building to another, and the buildings should, when- 
ever possible for convenience, face these currents of travel; if they do, they mil face each 
other and not the public highway, and will incidentally and of necessity produce an inner 
Court of privacy, or a campus for common university activities. 

Military earthworks of the Civil War originally occupied the site Where Virginia 
Union Uriiversity now stands. These earthworks have been razed and no mark left to 
commemorate them. It, would have been interesting and appropriate to have retained 
at least a part of these earthworks and to have incorporated them in the general scheme 
of the grounds. It is the taking advantage of just such accidental features that produces 
e h a r a c te- and individuality in landscape architecture. 

St. Paul’s has several tentative plans of development, but none of them has as yet 
been officially approved. An expensive masonry dormitory has been located and is 
just being completed in advance of the adoption of a definite policy as to the position of 
future buildings. The school is"5ituated on a sharp hill too small for free expansion; 
and the solution of a general plan would have been difficult enough without the addi- 
tional problem of a large, new building, placed without reference to a comprehensive 
scheme of development. 

Okolona School?in Mississippi, stands on open, level ground. Its homemade plan 
is- simple, honest, and quite as adequate as could be expected without the aid of special 
skill and experience in landscape architecture and institutional planning. It opens one 
side of its grounds to the highway, and along the other three sides the buildings, few in 
number, are ranged, facing toward the center. . A U-shaped drive starts from the public 
highway on one side, circles the ground in front of the buildings, and returns to the 
highway on the other side. This is a marked advance over the type represented by_ 
Virginia Union University, where all the buildings face the public street, although they 
are placed at. various and considerable distances from it. It is, on the other hand, 
inferior to Hampton’s new plan of development. 

Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. C., is placed on a level, pointed piece of ground 
adjoining the Southern Railroad. The placement of the buildings is as confused as 
it well could be, with front doors facing back doors, buildings standing at angles, and 
placed with little regard for each other or for their own uses. There is no main 
entrance or approach, and one wanders in, not knowing whether he is entering 
by the front or the rear. The two newest and finest buildings turn tfieir backs upon 
the rest of the university and face outward, to no better outlook than 4 he railroad, not 
more than 250 feet away. This is a marked instance of the harm that was done by not 
adopting a general plan at an earlier date. In the suggested plan of development 
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A. IMMANUEL LUTHERAN COLLEGE, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


An unusual rnixturepf architectural styles. 


* 


£ STORER COLLEGE, HARPERS FERRY, W. VA. 
A stone building with wooden lintels. 
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the confusion of buildings is tamed into a simple and orderly arrangement, with the 
front of each building directly accessible from the front of the other buildings, and there- 
fore facing inward' upon a central common somewhat secluded from the public. Inci- 
dentally this places the backs of the buildings to the property hue and to the 
as the uses of the buildings obviously require. An axis or approach naturall y sug- 
gested by the triangular shape of the land 2s also established, giving to the university 
the appearance and the fact .of greater convenience and better centralized - acti vitie s 
The numerous difficulties in the way of, the adoption of such a plan are well known 
and need not be recited, but they are not insurmountable. The only important inter-, 
ference with the existing arrangement is the necessity of moving the girls’ donnilory. 



COLLlCt AVI 


iQWTttLtJI fcAlLJMAY 



PUSINt AKKANOSMSyT OP BUXLPTNOS AND OSOUNOB, CUIUK UNIVERSITY, OKANOlBOtO, |, C* 

Some ol tie buildings are placed parallel with the railroad! tome parallel to the tRnehr Mae. 
ether* at odd angles. Tw> of the newe* and be* bulldings-the girb’ dormitory (sh)Sm!S 
buildings <5 and 9 Ware die railroad and turn their backs upon the institution, a* evidenced by tha 

use of back doors.- This baho true of io, ii, and it. ’ 1 

This appears like a considerable undertaking, but is a perfectly feasible work of engi- 
neering, inasmuch as larger buildings ate frequently- moved; and when the compre- 
hensive worth of suph a general plan to the university b Weighed, ibe exneesgr'of aaovk* 
the building is {datively inslgnihcant. ‘ . 1 

Livingstone Cotte^e, Salisbiny^N. C-, in situated well qmJ on,t|ae edge-ofthe paAnirba. 
The work of the. Odfejpe b on in a jqjb n?w of foqr brick .JgifldW-'an^l a few 

less important feature opes. The gwun^ja consist of 40 aertp; the sljg, pa, an easy 

raffing Wcovmed^re ®a£s and 

No 0>nrml anm nao m h wf mf L * mPm •« ** 


No general Jltra* has 
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particularly btonve of a difficulty that now confronts it, due to the absence of a general 
plan: ■ * A new girls* dormitory is projected at a coot of about $37,006, Ttfe row of 
buddings is 1 so placed in one comer of the property, facing the street, that no appro- 
priate positibn is > left* for the new dormitory, notwithstanding the fact that the site 
stretches away to the rear to the extent of 40 acres. This college has bqilt itself into a 
cOriter.* ! Had a general plan of the grounds been evolved at dn earlier date, the approach 
of the present condition would have become apparent and would have been avoided; 
or, had the row of brick buildings faced directly the other way — that is, south instead 
of ; north — then future growth would have been provided for, including a normal site 
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STOO ES T K P FLAN FOKCLAFUN UNIVERSITY. 

This Is developed with the ides of indicating what still may be done with the iiutitution with a 
fester plan. By thispUathe v ari o u s buildings face the activities of the institution and pay as little 
regard as txatible to the railroad. The placing of the buildings for convenient use has naturally resulted 
in *o®ethini liken central ask and the buddings haver become parts of an organized physical unit. 
ItiaMAedthat IMsUdi^jaNop. 3, c, aad 6, indicated by diaganslunes are moved. No. .6 (music build* 
lag^ 3 abdicated as having m additinisl ring* The removal of buildings such as thcsp is 1 
feasible. Shrubbery iriti$cstd about the fence next the railroad to furthers 


close off the 


and 


help the un i w er s ity io look inward and pay more regard to itsowri activities. Farm buildings (No. 15) 
haye also and tummjuied wnktrees. and shrubbery, , 

forth* proposed girls* dormitqry . The ground plan herewith shows one of a number of 
thatmight have" Men adopted priginaHy ; it is J perhaps the only ohe'that can be 
* to ( »ve the existing situation. The row of brick ‘buddings can be made usable 
to the 1 south ‘ or rtsf'by making the minor chaages necesWy to open doorways in that 
direction^ buddings lei this “Mn not be done, existing end doors ctmjbe' utilised 
b# taming paths withwari ft i! .Directly south of the bride rc i campus 
ofyipitabic 8ise ! asd with appropri^feltiues OTra'l^’tfiViBtia^. 

ration, the south' side of. the campus woidd^titpn be^thte normal' position f additional 
i, including the new doroiitfltf; forgiria? There 1 are several main' advantages 1 
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that would be derived from this plan — the girls' dormitory would have a position 
worthy of its uses and one that would enhance the general appearance of the college; 
the present row of brick buildings would face the campus and its own activities instead 
of the public affaip of the street, and; what^ is rmost important, the way for further 
growth would be left open. 

University, Garnmon Seminary^ and Thayer Home have an opportunity to 
take advantage of unique natural features. The succession of rolling knolls, covered 
with extensive growth of native oak, offer commanding sites for the various buildings, 
while the vales between form the natural driveways. Yet the three affiliated institd- 



•BXKRAL PLAN OB LIVINGSTON® COIXBGB. 

BuiMings i, *, 3, 4. and 5 (in black) are the existing buildings. Building No. 1 is an old frame 
dorantory. The piopned girls' dormitory is to be located at 6 . No. 7 indicate* 

Livingstone has no general plan of arrangement-, <fnd if the dormitory for girls were placed at 6 a 
graeral plan could be developed as shown. When the old dormitory (1) fa removed it will leave a 
portion for some new building (8)., * 

This pUn calls for the removal of no Imildhigs, provides an organized physical development for the 
college, and allows u nlim ited growth to the rear if this later becomes necessar y. 

« 

tions occupying the same grounds have made no plans to add these native gifts to the i r 
resources by absorbing them into a comprehensive plan expressive of the life of the 
allied schools. ' ' 

Fisk JTniversity, Nashville, Tenn., is situated in the suburbs on a tract of 1an8 
top small for free expansion. There are abotft half a dozeh huge, substantial brick 
structures scattered .about the level grounds, with here and thebe a tew trees. The 
dining haty is placed at one e?»d of tbe njarco at gropds and the beys’ dormitory keofr 
venk&tly distant at the other.. --ft is an obvious fact that, generally speaking, buildings 
used in commtoto should, wheto, pm^icifclbfe be, placed on the oei^hkis. The uni-" 
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veraty grew ito its present size without a plan, and there is no indication that one has 
yet been formed. The city streets cut the grounds into many parts, and destroy all 
mitnbhfloe of unity, a frademic privacy, or scholastic mien. A university Van not satis- 
factorily be developed upon city streets. It may, to be sure, back up against the streets 
with its buildings forming a wall about its inner life, like Columbia University in New 
York, but even this is only a good solution under difficult and undesirable conditions. 

Few of jtbe institutions visited have their buildings too widely separated. Voorhees 
School,' Denmark, S. G., is an exception; the boys' dormitory at this institution's nearly 
a quarter of a mile from the chapel. Quite a number of the schools have their buildings 
too closely massed, generally because they are located in cities and their grounds are 
too small. The question of moving an institution is a serious one, but there are sev- 
eral schools built on small grounds in cities that should not hesitate to face the conditions. 
The land has become valuable and could be 9old to advantage ; the locations are no 
longer central to the students attending; the buddings are old /too high, and otherwise 
un modem and unsuited to their uses. New Orleans University, Paine College, at Augusta, 
Ga., and Hartshorn School at Richmond, Va., are examples of institutions belonging 
to this class. They are gradually being surrounded by unsympathetic residential dis- 
tricts or the institutional life is hampered by the smoke, noise, and unattractiveness of 
encroaching factories railroads, and other industrial plants. 

Hartshorn and Virginia Union, Richmond, Va., have recently had to suffer from a 
new railroad bordering their' grounds. Hartshorn is being hard pressed by factories 
and other manufacturing plants, the water supply is inadequate, the .buildings are too 
high, and the location is no more central to studexft* than other sites more appropriate. 
If a new locatioais found that is practicable, it is probable that the present buildings and 
grounds could be sold for light manufacturing purposes. 

I c el a n d University * occupies io acres- of valuable ground in one of the fine resi- 
dential districts of New Orleans. The two main buildings, erected in 1875, are four 
stories Ugh; they, are substantially built of brick, but rather badly cared for. The 
buildings arid grounds are valued at (400,000, most of the value being in the grounds. 
Leland is tightly hemmed in by high-class residences of white people, and the presence 
M xut favorably regarded by the neighboring residents, particularly 
air the students come from other sections. The property is sufficiently valuable, if sold, 
fe fnahl^ the university to relocate in more normal and more congenial surroundings 
p&^wfth enlarged, modem facilities. 

- Thc North Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical College has an attractive location on 

the edge of Greensboro. The priperty covers 25 acres, but the buildings are arranged on 
a limited area surrounded by streets on three sides. "Jbe grounds have a very slight roll 
wd are errifccliished by native oaks and other trees. Although up to the present the 
college has d /eloped without a general plan, -the buildings are well disposed and, can 
scadUy become part of a comprehensive scheme of growth. „ Three general plans are how 
finder ^Kideration 4 up. orreof wluch,iM^ seems sufficiently comprehensive or 
sry, aiClj^^i]^ t Jpo|e of' .than of .la cape 
“ nfe ^i^dir^j^ and s^yi^ secondary ones, th$ r dr 
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buildings being of brick, substantially built, about 20 years old, and well preserved. 
The placing of two new buildings is now under consideration. The college has grown 
on a straight-line plan and is rather stiff. The old straight-line layout is now 
allowed to dominate the location of the new agricultural building, to the disadvantage of 
the general appearance of the grounds as well as of the building itself. The proposed site 
of the central heating plant, while economical, is obtrusive and too close to the boys* 
dormitory, on account both of the smoke and of the unsightliness (hat usually is allowed 
to accompany a power plant. There is likely to be an unfortunate result if the entire 
institution is not now studied by some architect or landscape architect of experience 
and ability, and the future development of the physical aspects determined, including 
the location and treatment of the two proposed new buildings. 

The instances previously given of deficiencies in the usefulness and appropriateness 
of the buildings and grounds, whether due to lack of forethought or to inherent difficul- 
ties, make clearer the value of a definite general plan of development. It is indefensible 
that any work of importance and permanence, particularly an institution of learning, 
should be advanced without adequate and serious consideration of the future. A study 
of the interrelations between the physical aspects of buildings and grounds and the 
institutional work to be performed will incidentally and immediately require a compre- 
hensive survey of Hhe future field, function, and growth of the institution itself as an 
educational forcet Vision and imagination of a high constructive ‘order will be called 
for. Herein lies the greatest reflex benefit of such a study on the physical well-being 
of an institution. While the educational functions of a school may increase and mul- * v 
tiply even when hampered more or less by its physical infirmities, yet it is true that the 
plant is not at all likely to be developed without a clear* knowledge of the edu^tionaJl 
purposes of the school. 

A general plan will provide for growth, present and future, without confusion among 
the* buildings and without the possibility of school buildings, dorAitories, and landscape 
work dpne now, having to be redone later. It will arrange the building^in such a way 
that the sum of the steps to be taken will be the least possible; it will dispose the build- 
ings most economically for the receiving of supplies, the disposal of waste, and the opera- 
tion of the utilities — heat, light, and power, water and sewerage; and at the same time 
will preserve the natural advantages of the location— vistas, native gtoves, little' hills, 
valleys, and streams. The buildings wi|l be given a character suggested by their uses, 
their locality, and the aspect of the grounds. The grounds, in addition to having the 
natural advantages preserved and enhanced, will be added to the buildings and devel- 
oped out of .them by vines and shrubbery, driveways, and sweep of ground. Such 
methods of development will produce convenience, order, simplicity, unity of purpose 
and appearance, resulting in a dominating environment that will impress students with 
the same simple and natural qualities as those out of which the physical being grew. 
Each part, whether a bonding or an element of the landscape work, will combine to 
fexpress the body of educational ideas for which the institution stands. 

V DI^IQN AND t HANI^INp OF BUILDINGS. 

* - The successful design and planning of buildings require the staying and ooonUnat* 
ing of various groups of conditions. St afiould go without's^yhag tW the use to^which a' 
building is to hr put is the great /actor that determines 0/ should rktesmine its essential 
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Aaracter, modified more or less by: the cost and by the nature of available materials 
Mat«nab when used m a manner true to their nature will produce true and honest con- 
8t ™ 5 * 1 - often enhanced by the test of wear and time. The physical properties and 
ntfuial qualities of materials must be allowed to determine their use; otherwise the 
item of their true character Ads in artificiality, weakness, and false construction 
Queen Anne houses are not built of stone, nor are Gothic structures built of wood- yet 
there are some colored school buildings where wood has been made to take the pla« of 
stone and where Gothic and Neo-Greek architecture has been constructed of galvanized 
uon. The use of concrete blocks as quoins, painted white to imitate marble, is scarcely 
straightforward, and when time reveals the true nature of the pretense the effect is far 
more objectionable than the plain concrete blocks. One academic budding visited has 
the parts visible from the road painted, while the rear is unpainted. 

exterior is the natural outgrowth of the plan, its visible form and protection 

JJ* a ^ ttnC l° f “f tUre ’ S livin * forms is at °»«* an expression and a protection 
of the inward life. The Teachers’ Home at Emerson Normal and Industrial Institute, 

f' ^ 



BUILDING Of THAYBR HOMB, ATLANTA, OA. ' 

buUdin * “«nbined educational and home use of girl 
itudeata and teachers. The location is an attractive one— on a knoll among native oak trees. 8 

-MobUe, Ala. (PL 32B), is an attractive example of a simple, natural, exterior expresSon 
of inward uses, whereas the design for a proposed girls’ dornutory at LivingstoiScollege, 
Salisbury, N. C, suggests rather the appearance of a city office building of a quarter of - 
a century ago than that of an inviting modern country dormitory for happy hying 
Many of the school homes for girls that exist in connection with the institutions via ted 
i«ue adimrable examples of simplicity and cheerfulness; notably Kent Home, Greensboro, 
N. C., Peck School, New Orleans, and Thayer Home, Atlanta, Ga. They are low, well 
; built, and attractive and domestic in atmosphere. 

. It would hardly be possible to make a general classification of the exterior character 
<nr. architecture of the southern school , bialdiags, but perhaps the type that occurs more* 
lan any other is the old mansard or academy style that flourished about 30 years ago 
uirfortunately stdl survives. It is usually four stories high, built of brick, and* 
topped by a story in the Amaid roof thatstands almost up and down above 
■ comk *-' Examples mansanf buildings may be seen at Fisk, Paine, Walden 
ora, Living tone , ;t Scotia, Clark, Morehonse/New Orleans, Okoloua 

T* ^ WUliamsj arid Walker Baptist Plate ^ gives a. good idea of the 
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appearance of these buildings. They are usually well constructed, probably because 
they were built at a time when flimsy construction was less common than now The 
buddings have served their time with credit and something of dignity, and although still 
fulfilling their ancient purpose, they stand to-day antiquated and diametrically opposed 
to modem standards for educational buildings. The buildings are twice too many 
stones m height; the individual stories are 50 per cent too high; they are planned for 
too many school functions under one roof-boys’ dormitory, girls’ dormitory, classrooms 
administration department, dining room, and chapel ; - t he lighting for classrooms is 
uolateraJ instead of unilateral; the fire protection and panic egress are inadequate; there 
is an insufficient amount of light, the windows being too small and too far from the ceil- 
ing; and there is no plumbing except that instated in recent years. These deficiencies 
are common to the mansard type. 

Colonial, Renaissance, and a certain very recent type of school architecture are the 
only other styles that can be said to be in common use, most of the buildings, however 
not being sufficiently consistent and homogeneous to be considered as belonging to any 
definite architectural type. Of these three styles the different forms of Colonial are the 
most used, although not so extensively as would be expected from the domestic origin of 
t is type. Out of 40 schools visited, about 10 have used some form of the Colonial 
style in at least one more or less important building. It should not be inferred that the 
adoption of a particular style or type means a monotonous repetition of similar build- 
ings. Indeed, assuming the* body materials to be the same, considerable variations in 
• u T, V 1 thC extenor are desirable as in Virginia Union, for example, where all the 
buildings follow the same general^type, thus producing an interesting relation pf parts 
and a homogeneous whole. None of the institutions has as yet definitely and fully 
adopted the Colonial style, despite the fact that it is the only true American architecture 
with variations indigenous and appropriate not only to each section of the original thir- 
teen Colonies but to the whole country. Moreover, it has a unique position among all the 
histone styles of architecture in .that it has been developed to be equally appropriate and 
pleasing m wood, bnck, or stone. In what manner and for what reason American archi- 
tecture drifted away from the severe simplicity, the beauty, and the utility of Colonial 
to the pompous and stilted mansard type, is not of immediate concern. It is worth 
notice, however, that an early day will to a considerrWdegree sep a return of the native 
Colonial. As evidence and examples of th^lcome renaissa^e may be cited the aca- 
demic and administrative building of Claflin University, the general school building of 
e Montgomery School for girls, the academic building of Browning Industrial School at 
Camdea, S. C. (PL 36), the teachers dormitory of Emerson Nonnal and Industrial Insti- 
tute at Mobde, Ala. (PI. 32B), and several buildings at Tuskegee and Hampton. 

T he buildings of the Port Royal Agricultural and Industrial -School near Beaufort 
b. C„ taken in conjunction with the unaffected Colonial dormitory for teachers at the 
Emerson Institute, suggest the ptossibilitjl of developing an economical?, and attractive 
fype of donmtory for country and possibly for saburW^o^ of lg& than average 
size). uildings of the Port Royal school- lrave two-story ^porches with the 

stairs on the porch, in one case with the stair* starting into t ^building from 
the ground, floor porch and by- tumihg outward iatiding on the Second story poreh. 
Two <jf th ese dormitones are only one room deep, wkh windows on opposite sides afford- 
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S. RE MODELED TEACHERS’ HOME EMERSON NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, MOBILE, 
A convenient, attractive, and adaptable Southern type. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


I MORRILL HALL. STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. ORANGEBURG. S. C. 

A type of frame cor**t ruction to be avoided. T he build"~.g is too high nnd has mqch waste spare. 







H. GIRLS’ DORMITORY* SNOW HILL NORMAL ANO INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, SNOW HILL. A? A. 

A new building, designed by the Industrial 1 training teacher and built by student labor, A cltv 
building erected in the rural district farfrom any city. ' 


A. SOYS’ DORMITORY, BENNETT COLLEGE, GREENSBORO. N. C. 
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ing cross-ventilation, an arrangement which is apparently followed also in the teachers’ 
dormitory at Emerson Institute. The proposed type plan has the windows opposite 
each other, thus insuring sonnjgjunlight in every room, irrespective of the poatiorJofthe 
building with reference to the^SHQ^and securing adequate ventilation. The type dor- 
mitory has no hallway to intercepT~tfi& light and air. The porches, if built facing 
south, would offer shade in hot weather 1 and protection from the elements in winter. 
By placing the monitor’s room adjoining the stairs and projecting it on to the porch 
of the dormitory, command is retained and, incidentally, a more desirable room is pro- 
vided. It is planned to have the dormitory heated 'by stoves, although the use of any 
other method would not change the arrangement. Places' for two single beds and two 
closets are provided in each room. 

The exterior of the teachers’ dormitdry of Emerson Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute is a simple form of Southern Colonial and very much resembles the unique houses 
of Charleston, S. C„ which have their ends to the street, and have double-deck porches 
and outside stairs. The dormitory is built of w 8 od, the story heights are low, the build- 
ing is close to the ground and plain in appearance. Due to these facts and to the omis- 
sion of the hall, the cost of this type would be very low. The dormitory of the Port 
Royal school, the Emerson Institute dormitory, and the Charleston homes referred to 
are all two stories in height, which is as high as this type will permit, and indeed it is 
as high as. any suburban or country dormitory of frame construction should be built. 
This simple form of the Southern Colonial, as exemplified by the dormitory of the Emer- 
son Institute, appears to be very appropriate for the smaller rural institutions. It is 
very homelike, exceedingly simple, free from all pretense, and more domestic than 
institutional. 

In sharp contrast with the foregoing simple buildings is one located in a flat section 
of North Carolina. It is a city building, regaled with the furbelows of seven styles'of 
architecture — Colonial Gothic, Classic, Florentine, French, Renaissance, and Byzantine. 
It is built of granite with cement lintels that should have been granite; one facade is 
built of galvanized iron; the ceilings are wastefully high; the atmosphere is bamy; 
the attic is a maze of waste construction; and the building is crowned with towers, 
spires, domes, and turrets, and girt about with incongruous facades, bays, and excres^ 
cences. It was designed by a preacher after a study of postcard pictures of churches 
in various parts of the world, and was planned by a mechanic, it is estimated that 
the eccentricities of design and the errors of planning have added 50 per cent to the cost ‘ 
of the building. With all this show and false architecture there is no Wring plant. 
Stoves are used, and stove-pipes, black and rusty, dangle about the lofty ceiling spaces! 
One of the highest officers of the school pronounced the building a “wlfirelephant.” 
It would seem to be axiomatic that school buildings -should not be th?Yfeult of an 
effort to produce* veneer of impressiye architectural forms, but should be an evolution 
from within, an outward expression of an inward, purpose, and that purpose an educa- 
tional process. 

An especially awkwald building is the thnrf-story domestic-science building at one 
rf the Virginia schools, square as a box up and down and around, bare asVbam, covered 
all ovea- with sheets of rusted tin, and fringed At thetbp with false,galvamzed iron frit- 
terings. Out of the flat roof shoots a square tower sn^ll/at the bottom and big at the 
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top, bluntly pointed and like a stubbed, squared sky-rocket. Unfortunately the building 
sits upon a- hilltop and proclaims itself aloud to the country-side. 

The majority of the institutional buildings, even in the country, have been branded 
with the characteristics of dty buildings, characteristics made necessary by the com- 
plex conditions of city life — high land values, high cost of construction, high rents, 
scarcity of light and air' and crowded living. The influence is most marked on the 
fundamental requirements — the plan, the expression, light and air, the height,, and the 
size and location of windows. The plans are compact and formal, when the wide, open 
country and roomy suburb suggest freedom, a spreading out, an opening up, and a some- 
what informal arrangement. 

The top story of what is perhaps, the largest dormitory for girls in the south — at 
Fide University— has the windows so high from the floor that the girls when standing 
can scarcely see out. The windows are small, the walls are painted dark green, and the 
impression is that of some place of confinement. The boys’ dormitory at Bennett Col- 
lege is small in plan, projects five stories into the air, and looks like a city building sitting 
on r flat ground in the country (33A). 

The comparatively new chhpel and dormitory for girls at another institution is 
of brick, three stories and basement high, and in the mansard style (34A). The 
chapel is on the main floor with the dormitories above. It, is a notable example of bad 
planning, or rather no planning, as the stairs and the method of lighting some of the girls’ 
rooms were not devised until after the building was started. No place was left for the 1 
stairways, so two flights of oj^n stairs were hung over the platform of the chapel, leading 
directly from the chapel up to the dormitory. By this arrangement the students are, 
obliged to go through the open chapel to get to their rooms, unless indeed they use the 
outside wooden stair fire escapes. These start at the second and third floors respectively, 
run out directly away from the building through space, and land on the ground at some 
distance from the bu ild i n g. The building is so large and square on the ground that 
light can not penetrate to the center, and the inside dormitary rooms on the second floor 
have no windows except skylights through the third floor.* On the tnird floor the inner 
dark space is unusable, being railed. oPJbprotect the glass in the floor over the dark 
rooms below. Overhead 'is another set oPikylights to light those in the floor below. 

Such a condition is intolerable and inexcusable and belongs to the dark tenement house 
days of New York and Chicago. It would be illegal in many States and in all up-to-date 
cities throughout the country. 

. ■ The new 'dormitory for. girls at Snow Hill School is a city building located in a remote 
rural district of the black belt of Ala b a m a, with no habitation in sight except the school. 

It is four stories high, built of brick, and situated on a prominent hill surrounded by 
southern, pines*# The. high br^k walls with small openings are severe rather than in- 
viting. There is nothing atxrnt the building to suggest a country home for girls in a 
- warm c l im a t e. The windows arc small, the stories higher than necessary, tending to 
produce the effect of a warehouse or a military building. By reducing the height of the 
stories ibebuilding coul 4 ,havebeen lowered perhaps 35 percent, thu9 reducing the cost, 
cottirjg tbe* expense of heat - and light, 'and incidentally mating the budding more 
domestic and attractive. The domitory is one-third larger than present needs call for. 

-This, building should have been two. or three storiesMiigh, certainly not more than three, 
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of simple attractive type, like the girls’ dormitory at Claflin University (Pf. 34B); and 
even if built of wood could have been made as durable as the early, colonial homes. This * 
, would have cost much less, if thoroughly built would last as long as any^rowing school 
could need, and would be more homelike and more convenient; there would be fewer 
steps to climb, and it would be safer from fire and easier to replace when the time came. 

The day of high institutional buildings in the country has passed, and even when they 
are built in cities the growing effort is to keep down the height. The new buildings of 
the Boston Institute of Technology and of Johns Hopkins University are three stories 
high; the new fireproof buildings of Peabody College in Nashville, for white students, 
are two stories high, and most of the new public-school buildings of Oakland and many 
others in California are only one story high. The one-story type shown in Plate 40 is 
an illustration of a remarkable tendency in the recent development of school buildings. 
In addition to the low height, most of the plans show these buildings to be but one 
room deep, with openings on the opposite sides giving cross ventilation, the sunny side 
being provided with a porch pr loggia used as a corridor. These California buildings, 
it will be noticed, are based on the same principle as to thickness of* building, porch, 
and cross ventilation as the Shanklin School dormitories and the Emerson Normal and 
Industrial teachers' dormitory. 

Every colored school of the larger class has one or more four-story buildings, many 
of them of wood construction; and what is even more unfortunate, and really inexcus- 
able, there are a large number of new buildings that anTfour stories high. Among' 
them are the academic building of Utica Institute; the girls’ dormitory at Snow Hill 
Institute, Ala. ; the proposed building at Morehouse College ; the proposed dormitory for 
girls at Livingstone College; the boys’ dormitory <at Virginia Union; the boys’ dormitory 
at Roger Williams University; and the Meharry Medical School building. A half doz£n 
presidents of colleges having buildings four stories high were asked their opinion as to 
the proper number of stories for school buildings. Four gave three stories as a good 
height asm two preferred two or three stories. Probabfy the most authoritative opinion 
would give one or two stories as the best height — one for small schools and two for large 
institutions, where plenty of land is available. The low buildings aft safer in fire or 
panic, having; fewer # stairs to climb; they eliminate noise overhead, and give greater 
privacy and a more intimate relation with the natural surroundings. 

The administration and class buildings at Claflin College and the academic building 
at Browning Industrial Home tor Girls, Camden, S. C., are especially well adapted to 
their purposes. The Claflin building is an attractive example of the brick Colonial style 
with white trimmings; it is two stories high, well constructed, and conveniently 
planned; it haaa durable date roof, and the rooms and balls are light. It may well 
serve as a type of brick building to be followed under similar conditions. 

Ail toolrequently there is 4 noticeable lack of a sense of proportion between the needs 
of an institution in the way of buildings and the institution’s income and educational 
circumstances, as tfell as a lack of a sense of growth between the character of some big, 
new b ui l din g? and the needs and usefulness of the old ones. Some large structure is pro- 
jected to provide for various branches of institutional activity, and is planned to be 
considerably beyond present needs; for instance, the girls’ dormitory of Snow Hill 
(PI, 33B) and the academic building, Utica Institute (PI. 37B), while the existing buildings 
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may be of the simplest wooden type, well separated, aftid providing, perhaps inadequately, * 
for the different institutional activities. When the time comes to build, doubtless’ a 
better plan would be to keep the activities separate, as in the old buildings, by erecting 
smaller, lower frame buildings of the most durable construction and sufficient for present 
needs, instead of large, high, expensive masonry buildings, uninviting and inappropriate 
institutionally, and inconsistent financially. There are a number of schools where it 
would be better policy to inaugurate general repairs rather than to undertake the con- 
struction of large, expensive, new buildings. 

The academic, building of the Browning Industrial Home for Girls is especially 
commendable; about every consideration that goes to produce a well-coordinated, 
convenient, inexpensive, and attractive building has been given to the development of 
this model classroom building (PI. 36). The building is of frame construction, of the 
ideal height — two stories — designed in the Colonial style; painted white, conveniently 
planned, and durably constructed from architects' plans. It is cheerful and inviting 
inside and out, is a type not. expensive to build, is provided with generous, well-lighted 
stairs and halls, and is not too high. The rooms are well lighted by ample windows 
properly placed/ and running nearly to the ceiling. The lighting of the comer rooms 
might have been improved; light on two sides of a classroom is, generally speaking, no 
longer considered ideal. This building is one of the few seen in the South in which 
interior settlement has been guarded against by proper construction, and as a result the 
cracking of plaster is negligible. This favorable condition is really the result, no 
doubt, of the use of good, bard plaster, so rarely seen elsewhere. The building is placed 
close to the ground and provides no basement other than that needed for storage and the 
heating plant. * 

In the case of a new dormitory for girls at Paine College, Augusta, Ga., the base- 
ment floor was placed level with the surrounding gnflund; earth was then filled back 
around the foundations several feet high; small windows were provided through the 
masonry walls above % the new earth, and the main entrance to the building lifted by a 
long flight of stairs to the so-<alled main floor — a full story above the natural ground 
level. The basement was then used for academic and dining purposes. The general use 
of basement sjtoce is another instance of the impress of city influence, and its use is often 
presented as a sign of thrift in the utilization of waste space. The best practice elimi- 
nates entirely for school purposes the use of the basement, in the country as well as in the 
city, unless the circumstances are unusually favorable to such use, as is sometimes the 
case— on sloping land, etc. The great majority of colored school buildings of any impor- 
tance have basements which usually project well above the ground. The main entrance 
is generally at the top of a long, steep flight of outside stairs leading up to the front porch, 
and the basement is reached only from the main floor by going downstairs again. A 
much truer solution is to plan the main entrance near tJbip ground level, to go up to the 
main floor inride the building, and if a basement is necessary, to go down to it from the 
ground level entrance. 

The designing and planning of most of the buildings of recent date examined was 
done either by professional architects or by manuaPtrajping teachers. A comparison of 
the costs shows that tho?e construct^ from homemade plans cost no less, in some 
instances materially more? in at least Jone instance the buildings cost twice as much 
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88 tfcey would have cost had they been planned and supervised by men of professional 
training and experience. The homfemade plans ran to high buildings, high ceilings, 
awkward stair arrangement, waste space, small windows low from the filing dar k halls, 
inadequate fire protection, an austere or formal appearance; and generally the unsden^ 
„ tific design and bad construction have resulted in settlement, cracks, and other serious 
defects. 

The basic error of most of the old buildings, and of man\of the new ones built from 
homemade plans, is the endeavor to indude too many institutional activities under one 
roof. When this is done each department is generally obliged to sacrifice something to 
the combination. The soiled girls’ dormitory of Roger Williams University at Nash- 
ville is comparatively new and fairly typical of most of the high mansard buildings in 
which divergent functions are crowded under one roof : 


Basement . 
First floor. . . 
Second floor 
Third floor, . 
Fourth floor. 


Dining room and service. 
Administration and chapel. 
Classrooms, 

Girls’ dormitory. 

Physical exercises. 


It has become a generally accepted principle that in most cases where conditions of 
space and cost permit the ideal plan is one in winch each department of the school is 
separately housed. Good illustrations of this principle are found at Claflin University, 
Voorhees School, Tuskegee Institute, and Virginia Union University, where dining halls 
•and other departments are housed in separate buildings. This general rul*, however, 
does not mean that the separate housing of the various departments is always 
advisable. Oftentimes, especially in the design of schools of medium size, on small 
grounds, more real privacy and greater economy of construction and operation can 
be secured by collecting the differed departments under one roof, in separate wings of 
a single building. 


The problem of natural lighting for schools has been worked out so carefully in 
the past few years that it is unfortunate when new buildings have their window areas 
arranged according to the old custom. About half of the newer and practically all of 
the older academic buildings have their windows too far below the ceiling — in one 
instance as low as 4 feet (Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg, S C .). 
The comer classrooms in every case receive light from two directions instead of one, as 
the best practice now pretty generally requires. In one of the otherwise most satis- 
factory buildingB visited the light was admitted on one side and one end, the end light 
falling Erectly in the faces of the pupils. In four schools the light came from the right 
when it could have been from the left quite as easily. 

The questions of wall color, amount of blackboard space, height and size of rooms, 
arrangement of roller shades, and other minor but important details are treated prac- 
tically at randorp, and with a disregard for the recent great advancement in classroom 
d«ign. It is an interesting commentary that, so far as natural light is concerned, the 
daaroosnB fin the new buildings of the country public schools for Negroes, under State 
supervision, show a great improvement over those in the larger and more advanced 
schools for Negroes. 
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Student labor, while often highly desirable as a brapch of instruction, usually results 
in rather unsatisfactory buildings. The term student’ labor has become an idiom in * 
the phraseology of colored schools. Students work for the school both for pay and ‘ 
for the value of the instruction obtained from the work performed. Among the trade 
and agricultural schools the practice is very common. The object of student labor is 
threefold : To enable the students to earn their own way, in part; to provide a practical 
method of learning the trades; apd at the same time to supply the needs of the schools 
in the form of buildings and of agricultural and mechanical equipment. It is very 
generally taken for granted that student labor should be used in every possible case; 
although, judging from actual results, it is evident that such labor is often used without 
sufficiently weighing the inexperience of the available laborers, and the consequent high 
cost of the work, as compared with that done by trained and experienced mechanics. 

As a rule, buildings constructed by student labor are more expensive and less 
substantial than buildings constructed by skilled labor. Student labor so lowers the 
standards of construction as to produce buildings less durable, less useful, and in some 
cases less safe. Frequently the excess cost of building by student labor is greater than 
the cost of giving the same trade instruction by some other method. As a method of 
instruction it is highly desirable, and a very direct and pnitical method, when the 
resulting structures are satisfactory and when the cost is no/ excessive; that is, when 
the cost to build using student labor is not greater than thexost to produce by skilled 
labor plus the cost of equivalent manual instruction given in some other way. 

The difficulty of properly balancing the loss or excess cost of student labor against 
the gain in instructional value is due to the fact that such a comparison brings in two 
different domains of thought and activity. It is a discussion of the educational value 
of trade instruction gained by the erection of buildings by students versus the durability, 
efficiency, fitness to purpose, and cost of buildings produced by such labor. The value 
of one 4 is for educators to determine; the value of the other is for builders or architects 
to ascertain. 

Hampton Institute has solved the problem of student labor in a workable and 
profitable manner. Hampton student-labor buildings apparently cost no more than 
buildings built by skilled labor under outside contractors, and they are practically as 
good. At this school, therefore, the trade instructional value gained from actual building 
operations is a net gain. With Hampton's notably successful example of the use of 
student labor accessible to all, it would appear that means could be devised by which 
the system in operation there could .be made to apply to other schools .where student 
labor is used, and produce a greater degree of 'success than is now achieved. The 
benefits accruing from student kbor, if economically adjusted, are so valuable and so 
vital that Hampton's solution of the problem should be more widely studied by insti- ' 
tutions interested in the subject. 

A dear example of the failings of student labor working from home-made plans is 
the construction of an academic building recently completed by a large Southern school. 
The building is 60 feet by ioo feet on the ground and three stories high, with the inevita- 
fte basement. It is constructed of home-made concrete blocks, cerditable to the initia- . 
tive and ingenuity of the designer, but monotonous and repelling in color and general > 
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appearance. The building is a story too high, and has but one stair hall and no fire 
escape or fire-extinguishing devices. The windows are not grouped so as to afford left- 
hand light only, and are too far from the ceiling for good distribution of light. The con- 
struction is faulty, promising considerable settlement; some of the timbers supporting 
the roof construction are already bending, and additional posts have been put in the 
basement The timber was sawed from the log and the logs were cut from the standing 
timber .by the students. The finishing lumber was bought. The laths were home-made, 
some of them an inch thick; they required twice as much plaster as otherwise necessary, 
thus making a double expense and producing a surface predisposed to crack and fall off 
The sidewalls were plastered by the students, the ceilingT being constructed of ceiling 
' boards. The wall was so uneven that the baseboard stood an inch away at places, 
leaving space for dust and vermin. It is estimated that this building cost neatly twice 
as much as it should. The cost was four times as much, relatively, as the substantial, 
fire-protected buildings of Lane -College, which were built by skilled mechanics. 

Student labor to be economical should have more supervision than skilled labor, 
and, roughly speaking, should have an admixture of 25 per cent of outside skilled labor, 
the practice followed at Claffin University. The skilled labor is a constant object lesson 
as to method, as well as a stimulus to better work. Student labor is most apt at black- 
smithing, brickwork, painting, and plumbing, and least proficient in plastering and fine 
carpentry. For the most part, plaster work should not be undertaken by students. At 
one institution the plastering was so badly done that in two buildings the plaster doubt- 
less will have to be taken down and replaced at a cost of several thousand dollars. 

TheYoung Men’s Christian Association Building at Hampton Institute (PI. 37 A)and 
the chapel at Berea College, Kentucky, 1 are entirely satisfactory and very commendable 
buildings. They were designed by architects and constructed by students. The brick- 
work is well laid, the carpentry carefully done, and the paint well applied. In fact, 
these buildings are so skillfully done that it is difficult to discover that they were not 
done by skilled labor. 

There is a very general and highly gratifying tendency to use the materials that are 
dose at hand and to make finished materials from natural raw materials. At least two 
of the rural schools make thdr own brick from near ly clay beds, and in some instances 
sell enough to the general trade to keep the brick-yard running more or less regularly. 
A small number pf the rural schools have sufficient sawmill machinery to supply their own 
timber and rough lumber from logs cut from the nearby woods by students. The use 
in a concrete building of oyster shells, replacing gravel or broken stone, has been men- 
t|pned, as well as the manufacture of concrete blocks for a large building. In these cases 
bricks could not be made, as there are no clay beds in the vidnity. Virginia Union 
University has used granite from a near-by quarry. The university had several impor- 
tant buildings to const ruchjand, in effect, leased an idle quarry under a favorable ar- 
rangement, quarrying all Its own granite. This method is in contrast with that used by 
Immanuel Lutheran College, where the granite was brought from a distance, neces- 
sarily at considerable expense. Tuskegee manufactures its own water paint? from local 
earths. 

The mo^t common defects of construction are those relating to stability and dura- 
bility, and to the misuse or inverted use of materials of construction. The settling of 


1 For white students. 



A WALKER BAPTIST IN^JITUTE. AUGUSTA. GA. 
The Ci rt s* dormitory is the mansard h jilding at the left. 





A. LANE COLLEGE. JACKSON. TENN 

A good hrick and terra-cotta building: cost. $27,000 Well planned and su hstaritially built. 



B. MONTGOMERY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, MONTGOMERY, ALA. . 

Ono of tha belt type* of frame conitructlon. Low, aimple, and economical, affording abundance of light. 
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the interior of buildings and the consequent evils— unevenness of floors, cracks between 
the floor anc^he baseboard, and racking of woodwork, and the cracking of plaster— 
were found so common as to direct attention to a search for the cause. So far as was 
observed, the construction was fault;, in one .essential in all but two cases This fault 
is due to the failure to realize that woo’d shrinks across the grain hut not lengthwise. In 
constructing the framework of a wooden building so as to prevent unequal settlement 
w,th its train of troubles, the outside walls and the inside partitions must have the same 
amount, always as little as possible, of cross-grain wood at the floors and ceilings in theform 
of horizontal timber. The interior partitions of masonry buildings must have practi- 
cally no cross-grain wood to produce shrinkage. If the partitions of a frame or masonry 
building have materially more cross-grain wood than the outside walls, in time the par- 
titions will shrink while the outside walls will stand, and the; results will be as above 
described. Interior settlement not due to faulty foundations but to inexperience in 
framing is easily prevented and at a negligible expense. 

Durability is largely affected by the tightness of the buildings against the elements 
and the strength of the original members of construction. Though the frame academic 
- buildmg of Snow Hil1 Normal and Industrial School h'as on! v. been built a short time it 
is so frail that its strength is in question and its life limited. It would have been milch 
better to build a smaller and more durable structure, which would still have been large 

enough for present needs, would have cost no more, and would have lasted almost 
indefinitely. 

The flooring used, with but few exceptions, has been the ordinary domestic pine 
t hat shows wavy graining. It is, perhaps, serviceable enough where the wear is moderate 
but its use m public places is false economy. The ordinary pine floors, wear dowri ' 
unevenly in a short time, the harder boards outlasting the softer, while the exposed 
nails prevent the wood from wearing down around 'them, thus producing a buinpy • 
floor the effect of which immediately lowers the Standard of an otherwise orderly 
building. Edge-grain flooring, the kind that shows very fipe straight lines of grain comes 
from the same log as the grainy kind, costs a little more, lasts a great deal longer and' 
is decidedly more economical to use. This kind of flooring should be employed in corri- 
dors and pubhc rooms, while the softer kind might be used in dormitory rooms, adminis- 
tration offices, and other places where there is less wear. In one building edge-grain pine 
had been used for 15 years and showed no serious wear- except at the main entrance 
Inasmuch as it is a home product with most schools and adds so much to orderliness 
and durability, ‘it is a subject for note that it is so rarely used 
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able number of cases. This degree of approximation of the amount of building received 
.to the amount of money expended is encouraging, and indicates that in most cases 
there is a suicenty of effort, to transform money into buildings. 

The estimated values of holdings havi not been fully discounted by minor errors 

neirilfTh eS h an tH lnCOnSiStend u eS ' tHat d ° DOt materialI y the life or the useful- 

demanH even thou & h ««* defects would in the market of supply and 

:r d ,r enalIy T r Values " estimated ' This method Of valuation if not 
technically accurate because it takes into account the intention, the effort, and the 

c rcumstances, is at least one that has respect for the human element. In other words 

houehTt r ,? reSent ° f thC bUi ' dingS f ° r thC Particular P ur P° se in view - even 

though the buildings may Be imperfect. 

Reference to the following table will show the degree of uniformity of the given 
cost of any particular building as compared with its estimated value. Th<; table also 
shows the estimated cost per cubic unit of the different buildings. This is for' the pur*- 
pose of making a relative comparison of the cost of any one building with that of anv 
other and is made necessary by differences in size and in character. For instance 
the given cost of the academic building of one institution is nearly twice that of the’ 
estimated actmd value, while the given cost of the academic building of another 
CoHege is less than one-half of the estimated value. It would be investing and doiS! 
less instructive to give further study to these two buildings to find out how in the one 

X“^htTex B S° 0e ’ ha “ What might ^ CXPeCted ’ aml " thC ° ther * C ° St tW,Ce 

ouS" g ° l Une < r°v! leg , e Was COnslructed bv skiIled labor from architects' plans. The 
outside walls are*)f bnck, tnmmed with terra cotta; the main fArtitions are of masonry 

f h d . em “‘/ 15 P» vlded against; the plaster work and the carpentry are good- and 
the building as a whole, inside and out, has an expression and ‘an atmosphere emblem- 
, . t 1S ^ SeS f ' Th " ^mic building at the other institution was constructed by 

^nlre.e^Wk 'Ti, 15 ^ “ manual - trainin « l *£ er - The -outside walls are of 

excrete blocks, the partitions are of wood; settlement is not provided against the 

S “ d tb ® car P entr y are manifestly the work of inexperienced eyes ’and 

iwfnH H l U dUlg " a Whole, aS cora P are d With the Lane building, is uninvit- 

ri ‘ ° Weyer COmmendable il ma > r he when ‘account is taken of the struggle 
that apparently was necessary to produce it. * * 

,. These importaitt differences in t(ie character of the two, buildings still further widen 
the breach between the costs, and 'if taken into the account they^bu.d iTmaTthe 

ttfS £ T M UUding mentioned to five times ‘hat the’ Lane building. If 

^ T t D L Were m0re thaD n0nDal and the of the other building 

l«s, the discrepancy would be more easily explicable. As the costs stand, it is difficult 

assign causes for them except speculative ones. Either the estimated values or the 
posts are incorrect, or else the building in question at the one institution, for some 
lm^vra reason, cost twice as much as it should, and the building in questioif at the 
Iv^hT C: h f “ much “ k ‘hould. m the case of the faS J «££veW 
SnT PlaM ’ h* e *P*rienced supervision, student labor, inS 

cnminate bookkeeping, or- to an unfortunate usq of the building funds. In the case of 
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Lane the extremely low cost may have been due to highly economical plans, experi- 
enced supervision, skilled labor, or possibly to the omission from the stated cost of cer- 
tain parts of the equipment of the building, such as heating, plumbing, and electric work. 
Details such as these are often not included in' the general contract, and by inadvertence 
may have been omitted from the total reported cost; or certain work may have been 
donated and therefore not appear. Since such omissions may be the result only of care- 
lessness in making up, driving out figures, it is obviously important to note that such 
misleading statements indicate laxity or incompetence, which should be corrected. At 
all events, the buildings of Lane College are good and substantial and may well be studied 
as to completeness as well as to cost. * 

COST OF CERTAIN TYPICAL * IiUII.DINGS. 

Grammar school for u-hiU people. 

Kirkwood, Mo. { PI. jyB); corridors, stairs, boiler 
room, fuel room fireproof and the only one in 
this list so biijlt; finished brick basement; 
terra-cotta trimmings; roof of slate, floors of Unit v.lu,. 

hard maple, inside finish of oak , 325, 500 $0. 12 

Snow Hill School. 

Girls’ dormitory (PI.33B); new,' three stories, 

briclc 36°. ooo . 10 

Lane College. PI. 35A 

Academic building; brick and terracotta, three 
1 stories, fire walls of brick 6 4 6 r 9oo . 1 1 

Qirls' hall; three stories, brick ^ 2 y, 700 \o l A 

• Boys’ hall; three stories, brltk 419, 500 . jo% 

Okolona School. ' 

Academic building; four stories, brick 248, 400 . u>A 

Meharry Hospital. 

, Three stories, brick fire walls ; . .1 . , 306, ooo- 

Roger Williams. 

Academic building; four stories, brick 324,800 . 10# 

Boys* dormitory ; new, three stories, brick aa8 t 500 . io }/ t 

Paine College. 

Girls' dormitory; new, three stories, brick. . .. 210,000 . xo 

Voorhces School. 

Dining hall ; new, one story , brick , mostly open 

space; no kitcKen fittings u 7i g 

Claflin University. 

Girls’ dormitory (PI. 34B); new, three stories, 

» brick 

' South Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical School. 

* Gitls' dormitory ; two stories, brick 448,000 

Brpwning Industrial School. 

Academic building (PI. 36); new, two stories, 

frame 248, ©qq 

Penn School. 

Industrial building; one story, concrete, tile 
roof 

Academic building; two stories, frame 148, 500 

Virginia Union University. 

Boys’ dormitory ; new, four stories, granite 321, 750 

1 Us.00 0 with fitting*. ^ About $35,000 with fitting*. 'Contract. 


33 1 * Soo 

• I0>£ 

448, 000 

. 10 

248, 000 


1 14, 5 °° 

• 9 K 

x 4 8, 500 

*9 

32 x, 750 

• 14 


Estimated 

vp'*ie. 

s» 

Given cost. 

* 39.415 

$36,000 

45.000 

71, dbo 

34 , 5 00 
44, 000 

26,750 
i6,poo 
22, 000 

26, 000 

40, 000 

38.300 

43.000 

34,000 

35.oob 

24, 000 

(23,000 

Us.ooo 

21, 000 

1 3 3» 500 

9 »‘ 5 °° 

7, 000 * 

35.000 

* 33,000 

45.000 

45.000 

33 . 500 

2 33 , 500 

11.000 

13.000 

(X 2 , OOO 
Il 3 . OOO 
*13,000 

- 4*000 

50, OOO 
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/ The buildings showing wide variations in cost^from the normal, as well as those con- 

taining inexcusable defects' scarcely attributable to lack of experience, suggest the 
desirability of adopting a voucher system during the period of building construction. 
This would prevent most mistakes and majce possible ari audit of the amounts of the 
receipts and the expenditures. Although such an audit couiJ not determine whether the 
* funds had been properly or improperly spent, it would tend to preven* collusion, and 
misappropriation of funds. Nor is it apparent how misdirection of funds can be 
prevented without some outside help. Here is ah obviously good opportunity for educa- 
„ tional boards to accomplish a useful purpose, by devising and putting into operation 
some form of construction superintendence and audit of construction vouchers. 

Experienced superintendence would easily eliminate most of the errors of con- 
struction previously referred to, and at the same time would largely prevent the unin- 
tentional errors as to final cost. Such superintendence, in addition to bettering the 
construction, would in the long run materially reduce the cost. Iri addition to the more 
harmful defects previously mentioned, there are an endless number of minor ones that 
adequate superintendence would prevent. One of the stone buildings of Storer College, 
West Virginia, has wooden lintels over the ^ftdows. The theological building at Liv- 
ingstone College has a porch floor built of a concrete slab held up. by wooden joists. 
The wooden joists were too small and too far apart and the concrete slab was weak in 
itself, so the porch has collapsed. At Tuskegee the ends of the floor joists in a build- 
ing under construction were built solidly into the brick wall, allowing nd>oir space to 
prevent decay. Work like this would be illegal in most cities, and it is such defects as 
these, as well as others more serious, that experienced supervision would prevent. To be 
sure, superintendence can not take the place of thoroughly considered plans nor of skill 
on the part of* the workmen, but it can undertake to help the mechanics understand the 
plans and translate them into material form. It would not be surprising to find, if it 
were determinable, that $i,ooo of every $10,000 appropriated for building purposes in 
connection with colored schools is wasted in one way or another. A small fraction of 
this loss would provide continuous supervision during the entire construction period, 
and aiday’s consulting opinion, if th$ plans were homemade, would add greatly to the 
- economy, the convenience, the durability, and the attractiveness of the finished 
buildings, 

, , SANITATION. 

The problems of sanitation that especially attracted attention were sewage and 
garbage disposal, water supply, ventilation, ' and provisions against vermin. With 
certain exceptions, it can be said that institutions having sewer connectionfhave accept- 
able toilet facilities and standard plumbing fixtures. At one of the bes^known insti- 
tutions in the South, the toilets in one of the dormitories had neither daylight nor 
ventilation. In general, schools located within cities have plumbing, while those in 
the country have privies; and as might be expected, the character pf the privies^ little 
better than the term usually implies. About one-third of the schools visited have out- 
^ side privies built of wood; the remainder have standard plumbing fixtures within the 
building, occasionally including shower baths for boys. 


If it were possible to assume careful use of the privies by the students and daily 
care by~the authorities, they could, perhaps, aaa matter of present necessity, be accepted 
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as temporary expedients; but the observations showed conch** vely they are not 

carefully used or property cared for. There was but one masonry privy seen and bnt 
two privies that received daily attention. "The majority were sufficiently removed, 
although at two large institutions they were inexcusably near dormitories when they 
could easily have been placed farther away. In fact, the very necessity that they be 
located at a distance is an argument- against them, and the evils transmitted from 
them by flies, air, water, and otherwise, are too well known to need further reference. 
The common repugnance to the subject should be sufficient to condemn them, at !<*>■* 
In connection with any large school community. In the absence of careful use and daily 
attention the only solution, where sewer connections are not available, is the expensive 
one of using standard porcelain fixtures with a septic tank, unless a sanitary privy of 
masonry, lined with nonabsorbent materials and located over a septic tank, can be 
devised. Whether lavatories with running water are provided in batteries in a iwhhmh 
wash room, or whether bowls and pitchers filled from an outside pump are used, are 
primarily questions. of cost and convenience rather than of sanitation. If r unnin g water 
is conveniently located on each floor, the washbowl and pitcher may well continue to serve 
leir ancient purposes. Ample and inviting facilities for bathing, however simple, 
be provided. At Voorhees School showers for girts were improvised, the sprays apparently 
made of sheet metaj punched full of holes, and the tubs underneath made of barrels 
sawed in two* , 

The character of the water supply, like that of the plumbing, largely depends on 
the location of the school, whether in the country or within the dty. The country 
schools depend on wells, dug or driven, the smaller schools having dug wells and tbe 
larger ones driven wells. The driven wells are, or should be, free from surface contami- 
nation; the dug wells may be or may not be. In two cases the latter were found toq 
close to the school buildings, while a third, at a schqol of 500 students, was lined with 
brick and built like a cistern, and was only a few feet from and below a sluggish stream 
obviously unfit for domestic use. The water in the cistern was cloudy,. and the bark 
of the well curb had been used as an outdoor privy. Some time ago the school had an 
epidemic, since which time the water in this astern has not been used for drfhking. 
Bubbling drinking fountains have been introduced at Penn School and at Haines Normal 
and Industrial School, and possibly at others. 

Contrary to what nyght popularly be expected, the ventilation by means af doom, 
transoms, and windows is generally excellent. To be sure, this is a matter of disripline 
rather than of construction, except in one of the dormitories at Hampton Institute, 
where the plan of entirely omitting the transoms was noted, and in th« girls’ dormitory 
at Claflin University, whfere the device was seen of replacing the transoms by large slats 
which can not be close^ This seems an excellent provision. There was scarcely a 
living room or a classroom visited that did not have some wind, m or tmnsn 
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b to nse dry timber and lumber; and the third is to make the carpentry and plaster 
jofaito so tight that the paint or varnish will fill them. The more plaster is used, and 
the few ceiling boards. there are, the better for tightness; and the peering should 
completely cover the surface behind baseboards and door and window casings. Mice and 
rats, are readily excluded by closing all vertical openings in the partitions at each floor. 
This should be done in any event as a measure of fire protection. Such openings can be 
dosed with tin, masonry, or pieces of the uprights that support the partitions. This 

P .^ U ^° n, a8 WeU “ th ? se menti °n*l above, must be attended to during construction 
a itfgk it is often possible to dose the vertical openings in the basement and in the 
attic later, a 1 if well done, these simple and inexpensive expedients will prevent mpst 
e trouble. A boy at one of the large institutions with about 450 students was asked 
re, were rats in the dormitory. "0, yes, sir, terrible;” he said, “that's what started 
the last fire we had,” meaning that the rats gnawed the matches used to light the 
students’ oil lamps.. 6 

MECHANICAL PLANTS. 

There is no ^uniformity in prindple among the Negro schools in relation to the 
installation of central or isolated mechanical plants for the manufacture of heat, light, 
and power. There could be no uniformity in practice, because of the almost infinite 
variation m the conditions and requirements of the different schools. The question of 
the installation of a central mechanical plant is highly technical and its solution in every 
case requires the broadest business judgment on the part of those shaping the aims of 
the institution, working in conjunction with expert mechanical ^jll and experience in 
the installation of similar central plants, particularly plants for institutions of learning. 
The mtncacies of the problem are so great and the results at best so uncertain that any 
other procedure is unwise and very likely to result in a plant that will produce an annual 
deficit, if indeed it does not fail to. accomplish its intended purpose. ‘ Such plants should 
be undertaken with the greatest caution, particularly as there is a tendency to consider 
them a bocn of economy. 

Some plants now operating are of questionable economy. At one important insti- 
tution for men, with substantial masonry building? that are considerably separated the 
president stated that it does not pay to rnfi the central. plant except at certain times 
and under certain conditions. The plant was designed for the generation of steam heat 
it water, and light. During the months when heat is not required the expense of 
manufacturing light exceeds tj>e cost of buying it from the city; and accordingly at such 
times the plant is shut down, while the depreciation and the interest on the investment 
Itw ™f d appear that the problem of an economical plant was not satisfactorily 
la make la considerable investment of capital in the construction of an 
electnc light 1 heating plant, and then- buy electric current part of the time while the 
W f J ic3 ,<Ut . *«ggwts a serious mistake in principle or design, or else something 
re^inliy wrong to the operation of the plant. 

3 «*bol bf abont this same size having its buildings widely separated, a 

fc th * generation of a small amount of power, heat, and light for one 
m^Wkft^ahd two other frame buildings. There are less than 250 students 
and tbe coal consumpUon amomits to over 60 tons * month. Inquiry showed that the 
n of the longest steam main had failed and, apparently, a considerable proportion 
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of the steam was being wasted in the underground pipe before reaching the buildings 
for which the steam was intended. Even had the installation been perfect, however, 
these buildings were probably situated at too great a distance for economical and satis- 
factory service. Inasmuch as the neighboring town sells electric ^ght, the solution 
might be to have a local or isolated heating plant in a fireproof room adjoining the main 
building or in the basement and to buy the lighting current from the city. 

At a school with about 400 students, where nearly all of the buildings are of frame 
construction, there are three isolated plants, considerable distances apart, generating 
steam for different purposes. At one plant steam for heating is made, at another electric 
current for lighting, and at the third high-pressure* steam for pumping water. Inas- 
much as electric current is so easily transmitted by wire, the generating plant can be 
placed anywhere upon the grounds, as far as transmission is concerned ; and accordingly 
there appears no reason why at least two, and possibly all three, of these plants should 
not be combined under one roof. In this institution each plant has an outdoor coal pile, 
unconfined and wastefully scattered about. ^ 

In large institutions, where there are a considerable number of buildings not too 
widely separated, a central heating plant is likely to be more economical than a number 
of isolated plants. In fact, the more congested the plan of the institution and the 
higher the buildings the more favorable are the conditions for the central heating plant ; 
and the farther the institution is removed from dty conditions the less likely it is that 
a central heating plant will be an economical investment and the more likely it ig that 
a number of small isolated plants will better satisfy the requirements. If electric cur- 
rent can be bought locally at reasonable rates for light and power, and if the,institution 
has a small number of well -separated buildings, then separate or isolated low-pressure 
heating plants for each building or group of buildings promise the most economical 
solution. 

In one academic building visited and in one large new dormitory for girls no pro- 
vision whatever has been made for heat, either by stoves or othertifee. There are no 
chimneys or heating plants and no arrangements for installing them. At another 
institution for girls two latge buildings are built fast to each other and each has its 
own low-pressure, cast-iron boiler, calling for separate coal supplies afid separate main- 
tenance when it is 'perfectly obvious that one enlarged plant would consume less fuel, re- 
quire but one fuel supply, and take less care to operate and maintain. Straight University 
has five buildings averaging three stories high and of considerable size — sufficient to 
accommodate nearly 700 students. The central building has a heating plant; the 
others are heated by stoves. The buildings are close together on a city lot, and there 
is every indication that a central heating plant for all the buildings would be au econ- 
omical investment. On the other hand, Lane College, with an enrollment of 225 students, 
has a central heating plant for three large buildings as favorably, conditioned for a cen- 
tral plant as those of Straight University, yet 200 tons of coal are used during the winter 
months for heating only. It is more than likely that this high ‘consumption of coal 
indicates a defect in the plant, possibly too gm^ll a boiler rather than a misapplication 
of the principles determining theinsjallation of central plants. 

The ideal condition for the' installation of a central heating plant, in addition to 
the congestion just referred to, is in connection with a central power plant furnishing 
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ppwer for machinery or other purposes during the day and electric light during the 
evening and early morning. By this arrangement the. waste steam from the production 
of power .and light is used to produce heat, and its cost is reduced to a minimum ; con- 
versely, to the degree that the production of light or power is reduced, to that degree, 
approximately, will the cost of heating be increased and the normal conditions ap- 
proached for isolated plants, especially if the buildings are low arid widely separated. 
A , considerable number of schools now using stoves have buildings of ample size to 
.call for the installation of isolated plants. In fact, if. isolated plants were inctqlM 
under proper safeguards, the danger from fire would be considerably lessened. It 
would ah£ t>e interesting to know whether lighting by some form of home-made gas 
POul,d not be installed to advantage in a great many of the buildings now using 0 u lamps. 

The Jpcatiyn of central power plants should be influenced by the following con- 
siderations: Proximity to the school buildings, fuel delivery and ash removal, the 
question of smoke, and the lowness of the ground required by the heating plant. Smoke 
can be almost eliminated by special types of automatic stokers, special types of smoke- 
consuming boilers, or even by the enforcement, of careful methods of firing almost any 
boi|or. Many of the first-class cities now have regulations on smoke prevention, 
mainly relating to the frequency of firing the boilers. 


Naturally much of the machinery used for school necessities and for industrial 
training is after the older patterns and is belt driven rather than motor driven. Many 
belts dangerous to life and limb were found, and none was seen that N was guarded, 
despite the general present-day tendency to. protect all dangerous machinery. Many 
States require by law that moving machinery likely to cause accident be properly 
. guarded- One of the large State schools, having about 450 students, .develops its own 
heat as well as the power for its industrial machinery. For some reason not apparent 
.this school bought an electric motor-driven fan for the forges in the blacksmith shop 
and paid monthly bills to the neighboring city for electric ‘current to run the fan, when 
only .a few feet off . a, machinery shaft was spinning away that might just as well have 
been belted to the fan, thus, saving the original investment of the motor and the monthly 
.current bills. Tuskegee has 35 isolated engines for various purposes scattered over the 
schpol apd farm. In all probability it would prove cheaper to replace these engines with 
the; various boilers or long steam m ain s by electric motors supplied with current from 
t^e central plant now being erected. Whether this central plant, costing $250,000, will 
justify itself the future will sopn reveal. The buildings are so scattered and the interest 
pn the. investment so great as .to make the outcome of the undertaking of exceptional 
•interest., ■ 

FIRE, EGRESS, AND INSURANCE. « 


' P»t»bly the neglect to guard against the destruction of life and property by fire 
most codimon and die most dangerous defect in connection with colored schools. 
{ Tins, sort of neglect ’ is aiurtioiial weakness. The American people destroy by fire half 
tl|e equivalent of “the valileof birildingserected each year and eight times as much per 
capita’as the'Eurdpean peoplra; and undoubtedly fire hazards of the colored schools must 
be con^ideraWy above the average' Athene^ for buildingVof alluses. Schools, 
togethitf with other places of habttitibt^ all building; ; be rea- 

sooably.'saffe against fire? il Th< ih^rebce to firi: abpeare’ih the J hbe«ce r of^ pfecah- 





a. UNt OF THE MAIN BUILDINGS. BERRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (WHITE). MOUNT BERRY. GA 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


BULLETIN. 


This log building exemplifies the satisfactory results obtained by the use of local 


materials. 



B. GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR WHITE PUPll$, KIRKWOOD, MO. 

An excellent general medel. Attractive and semldomeatlc, rather than austere and Institutional. 
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tionary means to prevent fire and the lack of means to put it out and to sav-e life. A 
very small minority of the buildings are properly protected against fire. Consider a 
cheaply built, four-Story, wooden dormitory full of girl students. Each floor, including 
the basement, has a stove; each room has a lamp and matches; the ceilings are of 
wood, not plaster; there is but one stairway, and that built of wood in the center of the 
building and not inclosed; and the roof is of shingles, penetrated by many chimneys. 
There is no fire escape, fire ladder, or rope, no fire hose, no fire extinguishers, no fire 

buckets, no fire gongs, and no fire drills. If a fire started on the ground floor near the 

stairs, every student in the upper stories would be trapped, and the ouly hope of escape* 6 
would be by jumping from the windows or by chance ladders tha ( t might be brought to 
the building. The boys’ dormitory at another institution has five stories in use, in 
addition to the basement. One story is used for an ^assembly 1 hall, another for class- 
rooms, and the upper ones as dormitories. This is an old frame building, with side- 

walls and ceiling of boards, and is heated by stoves and lighted by lamps, yet it has 
only one stairway built of wood in an open stair well. , There are no fire escapes other 
than ropes to slide down. Fire buckets and hand grenades are provided, but there are 
no fire gongs, fire hose, fire ladders, fire escapes, or fire drills, The building is criminally 
dangerous and would be illegal in any city. 

Generally speaking, fireproof buildings are too expensive to be feasible for colored 
schools — only one was noted among the several hundred buildings of 40 institutions — 
and, indeed, while they are desirable, they are not necessary to a reasonable degree of 
safety if proper ‘precautions are taken and if good construction is adopted. The build- 
ings should not be too high; not more. than. two stories if of wood, and not more than 
three stories if of masonry and wood. The boys’ frame dormitory at the South Caro- 
lina Agricultural and Mechanical College is an example of a frame building entirely too 
big and too high, being large on the ground and four stories high, with a wooden tower 
, seven or eight stories high; while the boys’ dormitory at Bennett College, which stands 
in the open country, is unnecessarily high and urban even for a brick building (PI. 33A). 
If the masonry buildings are large on the ground, they should have an occasional cross 
partition of brick with fire doors ,to act as fire stops. Such brick partitions, but with-' 
out fire doors, were noted only at Scotia Seminary, Concord, N. C., and in the academic 
buildings of Lane College. , Fire doors were noticed in but one building of all those 
visited. Frame buildings and the interior partitions of masonry buildings* can be 
greatly protected by filling id the air space within the partition, at each floor and ceiling 
level, including the basement and attic floor levels, with mineral wool or some other 
fireproof material. 

Of necessity many country schools, big and little, are heated by stoves and lighted 
by lamps. Stoves should have ^he fuel opening at the top, and not at the side, where 
the fuel may roll out. Ample sheet metal for floor protection is desirable. Most of 
the floor guards axe just large enough to receive the stove^legs and leave but little sheet 
metal exposed beyond the stove. The girls’ dormitory at Utica has stoves in the halls 
and none in the rooms, the doors and transoms being left open to admit heat* Besides 
affording good ventilation, this method greatly reduces the fire risk. Cracks caused hy 
settlement or defective masonry in unlined brick chimriefys are the cause of a consider* 
able percentage of all fires. If flue lining can not be afforded, the inside of the chimney 
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should be carefully plastered when the chimney is built. Brick chimneys should be 
regularly inspected for defects. Isolated plants generating heat and located in base- 
ments or in one-story annexes should be inclosed within fireproof walls or partitions 
and provided with nre doors and windows, and, if practicable, protected by a sprinkler * 
system. This system is the most efficient automatic fire extinguisher known. Ninety- 
five per cent of the fires started within its range are put out by it. Probably half of 
the schools visited have isolated heating plants and not one of them has a sprinkler 
system or a fire-proofed or fire-resisting boiler room. On the contrary, most of the 
toiler rooms are dangerous. At Fisk University, Livingstone College, Utica Institute 
Haines School, Browning Industrial School, Hartshorn College, Paine College, and others' 
the underside of the woodwork of the floor over the boilers is unprotected even by 
plaster. At Paine CoHege attention was called to the fact that the smoke-pipe had 
opened noticeably in two places, and as the woodwork immediately above it was 
unprotected, it would be only reasonable to expect a fire at any time. This boiler is 
under a four-story-building. 

w the 2 ari 5 US meaDS ° f headin S off incipient fires good hand grenades are perhaps 
the Ijcst. The fire marshal of an important city recently stated that the old-fashioned 
round-bottomed fire pail is the most economical and one of the tiest fire extinguishers for 
Mall buildings. Everybody knows what it is for, and everybody knows how to use it 
The inside fire hose with its standpipe supply is an efficient fire-fighting device that is in 
use at Tuskegee and in the academic building of Penn School, South Carolina-one of 
the best protected frame school buildings visited, having hand grenade^ and' hand 
buckets as well. Stairs, fire escapes, gongs, and drills are considered good aids in* 
case of fire. The provision of two^ ways of escape, in opposite directions, is a well- 
recognized principle, and probably the most important one in planning egress in case of 
fire, as well as panic; and panic, be it said, is the cause of as much \ois of life as fire, '* 
Most of the buildings are inadequately provided with these means of safe egress Grad- 
ually the wise and safe practice is being adopted of inclosing stairways from top to bottom 
and providing the staif wells with self-closing doors. An open well containing stairs is 
a dangerous flue in case of a near-by fire. One inclosed stairway is by some considered 
as good as two opfcn stairways. Fire escapes are a substitute for stairs and are likely to 
be an inadequate substitute even when designed and constructed with care Very few 
°f the fire escapes inspected were complete in all essential particulars. Some were built 
entirely of wood, some were frail, some stopped too far from the ground, and some had 
iron ladders facing in the wrong direction instead of iron stairs. The railings of the 
fire escape of one dormitory were fastenedfcith small screws driven into wood plugs in 
the mortar joints. In one case the screws cdild be pulled out with the fingers • the others 
were not tested. Fire escapes, while essential in the absence of sufficient stairs, are not 
so highly valued as formerly as a means of egress in case of fire or panic. Ladders and 
ropes are much better than nothing, although, being but a substitute for fire escapes 
they become a substitute for a substitute. Fire gongs and fire drills are very valuable 
and som^ptiblioschool authorities believe that children are safer in a frame building 
with fire gtfiga an# well-organized fire drills than in a fireproof building without them. 
Only one school was found provided with gongs, and in only one was there a regular 
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From the conditions of indifference previously cited it may be readily inferred that 
insurance rates are high for colored school buildings, and the common neglect of the 
most every-day precautions not only needlessly adds to the cost of insurance, but 
endangers the lives of hundreds of students as well. At one of the most important 
colleges for N egroes, having an enrollment of nearly 500 students and having various build- 
ings valued at more than $275,000, the insurance rate is more than eight times as high as 
that of a near-by institution properly safeguarded against fire both in construction and 
in maintenance. Each of the institutions referred to is insured for practically the same 
3 amount; the one pays $5,000 annually while tfie other pays $600. The- high rate is 
due to the number of fires maintained throughout the buildings and maintained in 
dangerous surroundings without proper facilities for fighting fire. The building is a boys' 
dormitory, four stories high, wift outside walls of bijck and interior construction of wood. 

In the basement are large boilers inclosed in a small nonfireproof boiler room, with a 
part of the wooden floor construction exposed overhead. Part of the ceiling is covered 
with boards, and the big sheet-metal smoke flue f only a few inches from the wood ceil- 
ing, is uncovered. Oil lamps are used throughout the building, with their attending 
dangers. The oil supply for students’ use is .kept in a large can in the public hall. 

The girls' dormitory in the same institution is practically five stories high, with the 
outside of brick and the inside of wood. This is probably the largest domitory in the 
South, and has connected with it two boiler rooms. One high-pressure boiler, provid- 
ing steam for cooking, washing, and heating, is badly housed in a small, open lean-to 
( and produces a heavy risk, according to the insurance. company’s inspector. The other 

large boilers are in the basement in a nonfireproof room having a wooden floor; they 
are used to generate steam for heating the building and sometimes as high-pressure 
boilers. Two large stoves for heating flatirons were going full tilt and were dangerously 
overheated when observed, the kindling wood was stored too near, and a carelessly 
placed stovepipe ran near the wood of the ceiling. These stoves were in the basement 
also and all the surrounding construction was of wood. Here, then, is a large dormitory 
occupied by girls and Women teachers, all the interior construction of the building of 
wood, lighted by hundreds of oil lamps, and the occupants sit undisturbed and sleeqg ~ 
unafraid over an inflammable boiler-room containing large boilers, over red-hot stoves 
in wooden rooms, and alongside of a large boiler run at high pressure. Quhe apart 
from the risk to property, which can be insured — at a price — is it defensible so to 
endanger human lives? At another institution the treasurer stated that they were 
unable to get any insurance. Whether this was due to some unfavorable condition in 
the neighborhood or in the institution or to specific hazards in connection with partic- 
ular buildings was not ascertained. 

At small schools where stoves are used the insurance could be reduced by installing 
a heating plant In accordance with the recommendations of the insurance company, 
and by replacing oil lamps with some form of gas light tn&nufactuied on premises. 

The remedy is to invite the insurance inspector to survey the buildings md render a 
written report on changes that could be made to reduce the risk from fire and at the same 
time reduce the insurance rate, have the recommendations reduced to plans and sped- 
* fications and submitted for bids, and then compare the interest on the investment nec- 
essary to make the changes with the reduction in insurance. It will sometimes be found 

9 . • 
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an actual economy to make the Ranges; and even if it costs a little more every effort/ 
should be made to carryout the recommendations because of the greater degree of safety 
to life thus secured. One school found that the reduction of the rate of insurance in 
a two years’ policy effected by installing hand grenades would be enough to pay for the 
hand grenades; and after two years had elapsed the saving would be a net gain. Many 
cases could be cited outside of schools where fire gongs, fire doors, and fire-alarm systems* 
pay for themselves in reduced insurance, and there if no reason why they should not 
pay for themselves in school buildings. It would, therefore, appear that at least some 
of the more profitable forms of fire prevention are omitted not from a consideration of 
expense, but because of pure ignorance or neglect. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 

i. Establishment of means by whith experience in planning grounds and constructing 
buildings will be available to worthy institutions ift need of such experience— 

(а) By undertaking for such schools; and in conjunction with them, the develop- 
ment of a flexible general plan of physical development. 

(б) By providing for a consulting or advisory architect to whom the officers of such 


schools could turn for consultation as to general procedure when buildings are pro- 
jected, and to whom plans made at home by manual training teachers, or other non- 
professionals, could be submitted. Note was made that- six institutions are now con- 
templating erecting buildings. Instances have been mentioned where thousands of 
dollars would have been saved by such a provision as is here suggested. 1 

(c) By arranging for a traveling advisory superintendent of construction capable 
of extending the survey started by the present report, and available for consultation by 
such schools during any construction period to suggest the best methods of construction, 
the best ways of using local materials, and the b^t way of employing student labor; and 
to prevent waste of building funds. 


(d) By authorizing the advisory superintendent of construction and an expert 
accountant to devtse a system of checks and balances during construction to prevent 
misdirection and waste of the building funds, intentional or unintentional. Expert 
accountants have stated that the amount of building funds appropriated usually can be 
checked with the building funds expended, but that there is no existing method of 
determining whether the funds as expende 1 are properly expended. 

2 . S&irvey on fire prevention . — Because of the excessively high cost of insurance du^ 
to reckless fire hazards, and because of the frequent, almost criminal neglect to safeguard 
life against fire, a general survey by an architect or fire-prevention engineer is recom- 
mended. The saving in one year s insurance would more than equal tlitb esy>ense of 
such a survey, and in addition the lives of thousands would be better safeguarded. 

3* Survey by a mechanical engtneer . — The problems concerning -heating plants and 
power plants are the most •vexatious and technical ones met in connection with the 


^ _ A* an example of the permanent value of what may be reaoooably expected from mch a pcovhkm the following case t* cited 
(Uvtngstnnc Coflef*): A colie** kxated In the open tabu; be a mull city hod planned to build « girls’ dormitory four end croc 

comparatively null so the ground, making the building look high end pinched, after the rtyle of email city 
qOco b uilding* of tone yean ago. It Was uninviting, uadomestic, and somewhat overloaded with architectural forms. The 
cdfareaUoQ was offered, ond ac^rpted. that the building should be made lower, simpler, and larger on the round. The result Is 
ttote worthy-* building more attractive, more sincere, !e» expensive, and quite like * girls' dormitory. 
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operation of the buildings and grounds. Inasmuch as a considerable part of the institu- 
j ticfns have central powerplants, some apparently that should not have, while others do 
not have them but should, and inasmuch as poor design and waste of funds are apparent 
in the operation of some plants, it is recommended that an experienced, professional 
mechanical engineer make a specific and constructive report on methods of waste pre- 
vention in connection with isolated as well as central power plants. 

4. Model dormitory rooms . — It is recommended that model dormitory rooms be 
established at a considerable number of institutions where the benefit would appear to 
be the greatest. This would be a much-needed and very concrete and direct object 
lesson in the simple, cheerful treatment of the surfaces of the rooms, and in severe good 
taste in furniture and furnishings. The colors of the walls, ceilings, windows, and doors* 
would be harmonized and rendered attractive. For each student there should be one 
well-ventilated closet conveniently arranged and made sanitary with light enamel paint. 

The floor should be given a good, hard, natural finish. The window composition should 

i be treated as a whole, the hangings, the roller shades, and the window flower boxes 
forming parts. The furniture should be simple, substantial, and good. A few good pTints 
should be carefully spaced on the walls and some provision made for plain, permanent 
| book shelves or built-in bookcases. Highly colored postcards used in profusion are now 
the most frequent wall decorations. Penn School has idealized phonographs of strong, 
refined Negro types. Pictures like these would serve the finest purpose in the dor- 
mitories and tend to develop appreciation and regard for race. Among the most at- 
, tractive dormitory rooms Seen were those at Lane College, Haines School, Peck Home, 
Thayer Home, and Kent Home. The use of the model dormitory rooms could perhaps 
be granted as a prize to the students keeping their rooms in the beat order. ^ 

5. A host of small benefits . — There are a number of important minor improvements 
which could be made at small expense that would result in great benefit : Glass put in 
hall doors where the halls are gloomy; model privies constructed of sanitary materials; 
installation of hand grenades and fire gongs; instruction in methods of construction to 
prevent shrinkage and settlement of buildings; instruction in making ^buildings rat- 

j proof, and scores of similar necessities which could be recommended by k traveling ** 
advisory superintendent of construction ora consulting architect. 

« * 

^ ’ SUMMARY. 

From a consideration of the conditions existing in connection with about build- 
ings in the 40 institutions studied at first hand, several conclusions may be drawn. 

In order to prevent an institution from becoming invertebrate or deformed physically, 
it is obviously necessary to provide the means for an organized, well-articulated, 
l#ysical system, adapted to, or growing out of, its uses; in other words, it'is essential 
first of all to provide a healthy body. More particularly, this means a well-ordered* 
predetermined plan of development for the buildings and grounds, subject to variation 
| as necessity requires. Only one institution has developed in accord with a commendable 
although incomplete general plan (Virginia Union University), and only one has a$ yet 
adopted a comprehensive plan for its future growth commendable in. all essential 
elements (Hampton Institute). A few others have made feeble attempts toward the 
adoption of a guiding principle for the evolution of their physical 'well-being, while the 
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great majority have developed simply by adding one physical unit to another with such 
degree of fitness to the whole as the immediate educational requirements indicated or 
demanded, and as the funds and skill available permitted, but without that long look 
into the / future which should be one of the distinguishing characteristics of an institu- 
. tion of learning. One of the great values of a general study of physical growth is the 
incidental, important, and unavoidable necessity of first having to evolve the purposes 
and ideals of the institution as a whole before it is possible to give intelligent direction 
to the physical aspects ; and for such study, vision and prescience of the highest order 
are demanded. 

€ By means of an established general plan the particular buildings of an institution 
assume the proper relations to each other and act as articulate parts of the institution 
as a whole. Secondary in position to the general^lan, though of the utmost importance 
in themselves, are the designing, planning, and construction of individual buildings. 
Only a few of the buildings seen can be referred to as models to follow in design, arrange- 
ment, and construction, although a number may well serve as good examples in many 
respects; and, considering the circumstances under which the buildings, taken collec- 
tively, were produced, the majority may be accepted, condoned, and passed by as fairly 
good of their kind and sufficient unto the day and generation that produced them. 
Some of the buildings, has already been stated, were planned by manual -training 
teachers, some by architects, and some came into existence without any experienced 
guidance; accordingly, the buildings, taken as a group, are heterogeneous and without 
class, and it would be impossible to determine from their appearance what general 
purpose many of the buildings serve, pr what particular acatfciic uses most of the 
remainder fulfill. The design of buildings for educational uses has become so scientific 
and specialized that to-day there is no excuse for a dormitory looking like an academic 
. building, or vice versa. The exterior of otie of the buildings visited is a veritable museum 
of ba<J architecture; another has the mien of an old type of fire-station or factory building 
in some small town; and still another, though new, suggests something of light manu- 
facturing and warehouse design. A well and economically constructed one-story brick 
building belonging to one of the Carolina schools resembles a suburban railway station 
as much as a school building, and the appearance of a proposed dormitory for girls, * 
connected with another school, judged from the preliminary perspective, might have been 
suggested by the dpgn of an office building in one of the smaller cities 20 yeah 
ago. It is with hesitancy that such facts are stated, faring it may seem that too high 
a degree of perfection in building is expected of those who are already struggling and 
advancing as fast as the knowledge and means at hand will permit. It is not more ex- 
pense or more elaboration that is needed in the external appearance of the buildings, 
but that the design be the simple and truthful embodiment of the materials employed 
and of the required uses, and as a consequence there will be less elaboration and more 
than likely less expense. A true exterior is not a stereotyped architectural veneer fitted 
to the building any more than true education is an external application to personality. 

The* outside is given the essentials of its expression from within in both cases. Ac- 
cordingly, the appearance of a building is the incidental external expression of **re*>n *iql 
mteraaj^orggaized uses; or, more concretely, true appearance or style is a logical out- 
growth of the inside arrangement. Of necessity, then, the inside arrangement is more 
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important than the external appearance, and herein lies the failure of most oPthe colored 
school buildings of the South, as far as the external appearance is of value. 

The arrangement and construction of the larger and older buildings are no better and 
no worse than the arrangement and construction of similar buildings of the same period 
built for white students. The old type of mansard scEool buildings, whether designed 
for the colored students of the South or for the white students of the North,- is of the same 
character style, arrangement, and construction; and While nearly every other branch 
of school architecture throughout the pountry has advanced, the average school archi- 
tecture of colored schools in the South has not progressed in design or planning, and has . 
certainly deteriorated in construction. The best experience is not followed, whether as 
regards the height of buildings, the height of ceilings, the closeness of the windows to 
the ceilings, the size of window areas as compared ^ith the size of rooms, the direction 
of the natural light, or the color of the walls. The construction is less substantial and 
' less carefully done, the timbers are not so strong, settlement of the interior is more 
pronounced, plasters greatly inferior, and carpentry is less skilled. Good construction 
has been adversely influenced by unskilled studegt labor, even though the instructional 
vqjue to students is^very direct and practical when properly supervised. On the other 
hand, it is interesting to note that brickwork is almost invariably well done, and that in 
most of the school buildings the natural ventilation is well regulated. 

Costs are more difficult to report upon, due to the lack of intimacy with local con- 
ditions necessary to accurate knowledge, and to the difficulties that the promoters of the 
buildings doubtless encountered. Even though the money expended bought as much 
material and labor as it should, still the buildings would be expensive because of the 
prevalence of ineffective arrangement and false as well as faulty construction and 
- embellishment . But it is just as likely due to variou& other causes, proper and improper, 
that the funds expended do not buy so much labor and materials as they should; and 
the opinion is ventured, based on the sum of such observations as were made, that at 
least one-tenth of the funds appropriated for building purposes is wasted, either confis- 
cated, misappropriated^ or spent on ineffective arrangement, or inexperienced 

and short-lived construction. A new building is drea^ned of for years, the effort to 
accumulate the needed funds is heroic, and the consummatibn of the building is a great 
climax ; and f ,hen to find $i ,000 of every $10,000 of the building funds or of the funds in 
the building of no avail, is pitiful indeed. 

As a general statement, it may be said that there is a very praiseworthy effort to 
provide sanitary surroundings, however badly some of the schools may fail in certain 
phases of sanitation. Institutions that are situated in cities and have Sewer connec- 
tions arAusually well provided with toilet rooms fitted with standard pliunbing fixtures. 
Country institutions’ usually have privies; but, despite the accepted theory of good 
privies and the endeavor to follow it, they are not satisfactory. The expense of installing 
a sewerage system would be prohibitive for nearly all the country institutions, and 
doubtless privies will continue. If they were: built of sanitary materials and according 
to the best sanitary experience, decently finished, carefully used by the students, and 
regularly and frequently cared for by the authorities, they would prove an acceptable ' 
substitute in the absence of any better system. Of course, the city schools have^fre 
city water supply! while the country schools depend upon wells, driven or dug. The 
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driven wells are almost always safe from surface contamination, and the dug wells had 
in all cases but one received some Attention, hot always sufficient, however, to guarantee 
„ freedom from surface pollution. 

Vermin — bugs, insects, mice, and rats — are a common annoyance; the mice and 
rats a destructive one as well. There is no question that the destruction of values, by 
mice and rats would pay many times over for the cost of making the buildings practi- 
cally vermin proof in the mariner previously indicated. 

The natural ventilatioru of classrooms and dormitories by means of windows and 
transoms was in the main satisfactory, and indicated that some definite influences bad 
made clear the wholesome value of fresh air. 

The mechanical plants for developing heat, light, and power are a very considerable 
and troublesome element in the expense of operating the buildings, including the 
industrial machinery. Mechanical plants as installed are of two types: The central 
plant, located in a central powerhouse separate from the academic buildings; and the 
isolated, separate, or individual heating plant for each building, usually located in the 
basement but occasionally in a small adjoining building. The determination of which 
of these two types is the more economical to install at any given institution, assuming 
the funds to be. available, is a highly complicated and technical problem that calls for 
the most carefu\ judgment and expert skill for its solution. About one-fourth of the 
institutions included in this survey have central power plants, and the buildings of the 
remaining institutions are heated by separate boilers or stoves in about equal propor- 
tions. It is very probable that some institutions now having a central power plant and 
a minimum of industrial machinery could operate more economically by having a number 
of more elementary heating plants, one for each building or group of buildings; and if 
electricity were not manufactured it should be bought, if possible, from some nearby 
city. It is also more than probable that a few institutions now heated by a number of 
separate boilers could profitably combine them in a central plant; and, furthermore, 
« some of the large buildings now using stoves could doubtless install furnaces to advantage 
and evjgL&t a saving when the reduction in insurance is considered, quite aside from the 
greater safety to life which would be secured by the lessening of danger from fire. 

BUILDING AXIOMS AND THE A B C’s OF CONSTRUCTION. 

The fallowing brief suggestions will, it is believed, *be found helpful by school 
officers and others concerned with building construction. 

BUILDING AXIOMS. 

I. S«Uctum of ttk— In selecting a site watch the sun, the nun, the wind, the view. The direction of 
the sun will locAtethc heat end the shade; the run-off of the rain will show the slope and the nature of 
the soil; and the direction of {he wind will indicate the cool and cold exposures. 

_____ 4', Central plan qf ^gvounds l — Evolve and adopt a general plan for future extension. Accept suggea- 

^ tions offered by existing natural features and face the buildings inward and toward e$ch other unless, 
owtng to the excessive slope of the land of to other considerations, such an arrangement is impractl* 
caLie. s A like tMg will ssvn time, trouble, and expense and will result in a more orderly and 
, attractive appearance. * .. t 

^ W'fcf* building, buifd CtyvP pot taspally ecawnkal construction. It is 

better ec on om y to construct buildings small, durable’, and ready for extension than to build commodi- 
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ously and cheaply. It is better to omit useless towers, spina, galvanized iron embellishments etc 
than to economize on the foundations or the strength and durability of the building. It is better to 
build solidly of frame than cheaply of brick. Frame is generally more attractive than brick and less 
expensive. The frame Colonial bouses h^ve lasted a hundred years or more. 

4. Build low.— Wb-n land is available, have the buildings low-oot more than three stories in brick 
two stones in wood— and if possible, do not use the base&ent for academic purposes. 

5. The b at advice is the cheapest.-H will pay in the end to consult a good architect before building, 
and a good fnechamcal engineer before installing a central power plant. School buildings have become 
highly specialized ; the scientific problems connected with them and their proper and economic 

and construction require a high order of professional training and experience. 

6. Simple appearance. School buildings are not institutions of confinement, neither are they museums 
of architecture. The appearance should be inviting, cheerful, more domestic than institutional and 
should be an indication and an outgrowth of the inner uses. 

7. Use materials according to their nature.- It is better to build plainly of good materials than to build 
elaborately with 1 nutations. It is better to build of wood than to imitate brickwork with pressed sheets 
of tin or stone with rough cast concrete. Don't construct the ornament; ornament the construction 

S. Classrooms and donmtory rooms.— Rooms with high ceilings are expensive to build, expensive to 
heat and light, and necessitate longer stairs and more building to contain them. Natural light for 
classrooms should be admitted on the left sidegmly . the windows should be close to the ceiling, and the 
g „ m aPM to 20 cent of floor area,, varying according to latitude. The color of 

walls should be pale ; a shade of light grayish buff is excellent. In dormitory rooms the closets should 
be open at the top or bottom, or both ; and it is suggested that the transoms over the entrance door be 
fitted with fixed slats for ventilation. 

A B C*S OP CONSTRUCTION. 

1 . Settlement in buildings and cracking of plaster are usually caused by the shrink ige of cross timber 
in the framework. To prevent shrinkage, make the vertical timbers continuous from bottom to top. 

Student labor is at its best when encouraged by the example of skilled mechanics. 

Employ about one-fourth as much skilled labor as there is student labor. 

2. Use well-dried timber and lumber. 

3. It pays to use edgegrain or combgrain flooring in all public or much-used spaces. To prevent 

cracking, have a solid underfloor, nail it well, and see that the tongues of the finish flooring fit the grooves ’ 
tightly. * 0 

4. Good plastering is rare and calls for skill. Don't use too much sand ; don't forget the fiber don ’t 
apply it too thick— put in a little cement. Be sure to employ a good mechanic. 

5. heave air spaces about the ends of timbers built into brirk walls. 

6. Never build masonry on wood supports. 

7. Always plaster the inside of chimneys if they are not built with flue lining; plaster also the outside 
woodwork near by and keep the chimney from touching the woodwork. This will prevent fire bv con- 
tact and through settlement cracks. 

8. Hot-air flues and steam pipes should be kept clear of all wood to prevent fire. When they must 
run close to wood, wrap them with asbestos. 

9. Tightly cross top all partitions at each floor with brickwork, sheet metal, or timber to prevent fire 
and lessen the chance of vermin. 

10. Cover all furnace rooms with nothing less burnable than metal lath and hard plaster. All boiler 
rooms should be fireproof. 

1 1 . If the basement leaks through the masonry side walls, buy one of the recent waterproofing cements 
and trowel it in hard. 

xa. Keep the sheet-metal work painted unless it is of copper. ^ • 

13. Don't forget the fire escapes. See that they are kept in good repair' and unobstructed. There 
shotu£ be two separate ways of exit from every part of every building, either by stairs or fire ~~rft 
46927®— Bull. 88-17 18 
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•J 


The history of the various educational processes to .which J.he Negroes of America 
have seen subjected is interwoven with the history of the United States from the year 
1619, when the first slaves were landed, to the present moment. The s^ory of the devel- 
opment of the African slave, with his easy-going barbarism, to the present condition of 
the American Negro is full of interest and instruction and worthy of much more extended 
scientific treatment than this chapter can possibly comprehend. 

With all the mistakes that have been made by the American democracy in its 
treatment of the Negroes, both as slaves and as free men, the general movement of 
the Negro, people has been di^dedly forward. Even under slavery these black people 
benefited by a contact with civilization that no corresponding groups of blacks hav£ had 
in any other part of the world. The good results of this contact are acknowledged by 
the thoughtful Negro leaded to have been far in excess of the evils. No adequate 
measure of the progress under slavery is available. 

- Systematic efforts to build schools for the Negroes were undertaken only after the 
beginning of the Civil War. The facts presented in the report are striking evidence of 
the remarkable progress that has been made since i860 not only in providing school 
facilities but also in really preparing the Negroes to become a part of American democ- 
racy. The more important of these facts may be summarized as follows: 

1. That $5 ,860,876 1 is spent annually by the public authorities of Southern States 
in the salaries of teachers in public schools for Negroes. 

2. That the Federal, State and land-grant schools have an annual income of $963,61 1 
and a total property valuation of $5,727,609. 

3. That the private schools have an annual income of $3,026,460 and a property 
valuation, of $28,496,946. 

4. That eight educational funds are devoting part or all of their income for the 
improvement of Negro schools. 

5. That the Negroes themselves are contributing an increasing share to the sqp- 

port of their schools. ^ 

6. That Negro illiteracy is now only 30 per cent, and the illiteracy of Negroes be- 
tween 10 and 20 years of a gje is much lower than this. 

7. That Negro farm laborers and Negro fanners cultivate at least a hundred million 
acres of land, of which forty-two and a half millions are in farms owned or rented by ^ 
Negroes. * 

8. That Negroes own twenty tnlUkm acres of land, an area equal to that of Ver- 
mont, New: Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 

While these facts are indications of progress in the past and promises of forward 
movements in the future, they do not prove that the Negroes as a race have attained 
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to the American standards of life or that these United States are rendering to the Negroes 
the educational aid which they need or deserve. Reference to the other chapters of 
this report will show that the Negroes have^only made a good beginning in the acquisi- 
tion of the knowledge, skill, and habits yet to be attained and also that the combined 
public and private facilities for the education of the Negroes are inadequate in quality 
and quantity. 

The history of the education of the Negro is divided naturally into three periods: 

1. Education prior to j86i. 

2. Educational efforts of the Civil War period. 

3. Education through public and private funds since the Civil War. 

The first period has been discussed in a book 1 recently written by Carter 
Godwin Woodson and published by Putnam's Sons. 

The principal facts for these periods are presented in this chapter by Dr. G. S. Dick- 
ennan and Dr. Julius A. Parmelee. In the first section Dr. Dickerman covers the whole 
period; in the second Dr. Parmelee describes the work of the Freedmen's Aid societies 
of the Civil War period. 


Into the struggling life of the pioneers of America came the first Negroes landed 
in this country; brought out of African savagery and sold in Virginia as slaves; set 
down side by side with indentured bondmen from England, whose lot was little better, 
to by taught civilization. It was compulsory education and most effective. How soon 
they learned to talk the English language; to copy the kindlier manners of their new 
neighbors; to fulfill the duties laid on them; to put their mind upon their tasks; and to 
lose some of their terror of Voodoo spells in the happier faith of Christianity I It wa$ 
all as unlike the valley of the Congo from which they came as one could well imagine. 
People were clothed instead of going naked; they could not live on wild native fruits, 
but had to dig that they might enjoy the harvest ; there were better enterprises to under- 
take than to hunt for men and to fight with other tribes on (he chance of catching slaves 
from them or being caught themselves; it was a condition of order and of law, of homes 
and housekeeping, of community life and neighborly usages, with prizes of a hundred 
kinds for good behavior and the habit of fidelity. Of course, there was a great deal 
that was roug^[ and hard ; sometimes there were cuffs and blows, curses and the driver’s 
lash for any lagging in the work required; often injustice and cruelty, but in contrast 
with Africa, it was a land of golden opportunity. 

In the 200 years and more that preceded the great emancipation, the number of 
people of African descent grew tmx about 4,000,000. The processes of these 200 years 
are profoundly significant as a preparation for the responsibilities of freedom that came 
so suddenly at the dose of the war. The training of the Negro during this period, and 
the attitude of the thoughtful people of the country toward his tmfoSng, are deserving 
of treatment separate from that given to the development of the school system as it is 
known to-d&y. Yhe difference in attitude htought (m by the Je&r 0 # so-<alled slave 
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uprising and by the pre-Civil War debates divides this p eriod rather dearly into two 
parts. The first extends from the landing of the slaves4m««fto about 1830; the second, 
the pre-Civil War period, extends from about 1830 to 1 £'■■>. 

THE EARLY TEACHING OF SLAVE 

There is striking proof of the high estimate which the more t ^lightened people of the 
country put upon the Negro’s character and capabilities in the enterprises for African 
colonization which were made so much of in the first half of the last century. An inter- 
esting feature of this movement was the union of benevolent people in the South with 
those of like mind in the North and the harmony of spirit which long prevailed. With 
the teachings of the Declaration of Independence dominant everywhere, thinking people 
felt that slavery could not be countenanced forever in a free country; and the practical 
way to deal with the Negroes seemed to be to set them off in colonies bv themselves. 
Jefferson suggested that there might be such a colony in some part of the region to the 
northwest of Ohio or that a retreat be found for them in the West Indies; and later, in 
181 1, after the colony of Sierra Leone had been planted by the British Government, he 
wrote that nothing was more to be wished than that the United States should undertake 
to make such an establishment on the coast of Africa, tin 1816 the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia took action to the same end, and a year later the American Colonization Society 
was organized at the Capital of the Nation, with Justice Bushrod Washington as 
president and distinguished men from all parts of the land in the list of vice presidents. 
During the following 15 years, until 1832, vigorous efforts were made for the support 
of this society in all the different States, State so^eties, county societies, church 
societies and local bands, auxiliary to the national o ^anization, were started; in 1832 a 
list was printed of 231 such auxiliaries, of which 127 were in the slave States and 104 
elsewhere. In the lists of their presidents, secretaries, and treasurers are found the 
names of John Marshall and James Madison, of Virginia; Charles Carroll, of Maryland; 
Charles C. Pinckney, of South Carolina; Theodore Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey; Edward 
Everett, of Massachusetts; Gerritt Smith and Arthur Tappan, of New York; Jeremiah 
Day and Leonard Bacon, of Connecticut, with others of similar standing in the North 
and South alike, governors judges, ministers of the gospel, and prominent business men. 
The purpose on which thebcountry was thus united was the building up of Liberia, 'the 
establishment inAfrica of a republic upon the pattern of the United States, to be made 
up of freed slaves from America. All this shows what was thought of the Negroes at that 
time ; how the ablest men believed in them as equal to grave civil responsibilities. How- 
ever wild the project looks to-day, the very launching of it was a significant tribute to 
these people. 

Prior to 1830 the thoughtful people of the South were npt opposed to the educa-' 
tion-of their slaves. .There was a special recognition of the need of teaching reading as 
a means of becoming familiar with the Bible and the doctrines of Christianity. It was 
necessary for practical reasons that some of the slaves on a large estate should know 
how to read. Some of the house servants who were depended on ,fdr the care of the 
master’s children aided them in their lessons, and for this reason needed to have some 
knowledge of r e a d i n g,- writing, and simple arithmetic. The laws made in times of p s iu r 
against teaching a Negro to read can not fairly be taken as embodying the preva- 
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lent attitude or usual policy of the southern i|hite people. The history of the South in 
early times tells of men and women, here and x here, who interested themselves particu- 
larly in the welfare of the slaves and in teaching them* to read as a prerequisite for religi- 
ous training and member* rip in the church. In 1695 the mihistcr of Goose Creek Parish, 
^near Charleston, gathered a class of Negroes and gave them a course of systematic instruc- 
tion in Christian truth. Before 1700 the Friends of North Carolina were especially active 
in similar efforts. In 1744 two young colored men, who had received a special educa- 
tion fcr the purpose, were set over a school in Charleston which opened with some 60 
pupils and was continued for a number of years. Later t he f ree colored people of Charles- 
ton, who were prosperous and had ample means, maintained their own schools; and in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, when the law forbade Negroes to teach, white 
teachets were employed in their schools. Particularly interesting is the story of the 
Mooc^prothers, the eldest of whom began to teach Negro children in 1638, and was fol- 
lowed by his three brothers and a brother-in-law, one after anothefrtill they had together 
given instruction to some 1,206 pupils. 

In his book, The Education of the Negro, WoQjdson relates briefly how more than ' 
50 Negroes of some distinction severally received in slavery days the beginnings of 
their education, usually by the favor of some one who was personally interested in their 
improvement. He estimates that in 1863 some 10 percent of the adult Negroes in the 
United States had the rudiments of education, adding as his opinion that the number 
was much less than it had been about 1825. 

It seems open to question whether there ware more educated Negroes in 1825 than 
in 1863. Undoubtedly there were more in some cities where the harsh measures used 
► ^against them led to a flight to more favorable abodes. But the removal, for example, 
of Frederick Douglass, from Baltimore to New York, or of Daniel A. Payne from Charles- 
ton to Gettysburg, or of the Quakers in North Carolina to a freer air in Ohio, did not by 
any means eliminate them from the Negro ranks; but rather set them in positions where 
their own education could go On by leaps and bounds, and their inspiring personality 
become a ten-fold greater force in promoting the educational ambition of their comrades. 
In 1825 education for the Negro was.undoubtedly more in honor among the white people 
than afterwards. - The advertisements of the time show that it was sometimes regarded 
as adding to the market value of a slave, so as to be put forward to help the sale. By 
the middle of the century all this was changed; the schools of free Negroes were frowned 
upon and teaching slaves was under the ban; an intdligent Negro became an pbjecdkrf 
suspicion, and it wasliot politic for one to be known as able to read and write. On this 
account the estimate of their number likely to be much below what it actuallySwas. 


PREXIVIL-WAR PERIOD. 


Y 1 S -W* 

^ Although some of the early State legislatures passed laws providing for, the super- 

^ vision of meetings of slaves by white men, the more stringent laws prohibiting the 

p£- assembling and teaching of Negroes were not passed until the period between 1830 

and 1835.* The immediate cause of the passage of these laws was a series of uprisings 
of staves.* 1 The laws were enacted* to prevent the slaves from reading the literature of 
"t the French and Haitian Revolutions and the writings ’of the abolitionists. 
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While these laws were a natural expression of the highly wrought emotional excite- 
ment that prevailed after the disturbance headed by Denmark Vesey and the more 
✓ sedotJ^|fair of Nat Turner, it is probable that such laws were not rigidly enforced. 

It is morctikely.that the effect of the law was to make the slaves value the ability to 
read all the more, and to .incline them in quiet ways to impart the precious gift»to their 
friends. It seems likely, too, that the more liberal-minded masters and mistresses, out in 
the open country over the vast regions of the South, thought nothing whatever of such 
a law and paid no attention to it, in any instructions they wished to impart to favorite 
servants in their houses. As bearing on this point, some weight may be given to words 
uttered about 1840 by the Hon. J. B. O’Neal, a distinguished jurist of South Carolina,, 
at one time Speaker of the House of Representatives, and in ( fiis later years the chief 
justice of the* State: 

It is in vain to say there is danger in it. The best slaves of the State are those who can and do 
read the Scriptures. Again, Who is it that teaches your slaves to read? It is generally done by the 
children of the owners. Who would tolerate an indictment against his son or daughter for -teaching a 
slave to read ? Such laws look to me as rather cowardly. 

Perhaps it is not a bold conclusion ' that this kindly and reasonable usag^ in a great 
many homes was one of the things that bound the slaves so closely to their masters’ 
families as to. hold them fast in all the vicissitudes of the war. 

It may safely be concluded, therefore^ that a great many more* Negroes were able 
to read and write in the period just preceding the Civil War than was generally thought,., 
to be the case, either in the South or the North. Nor is it un reasonable tp suppose ttat 
the intellectual enlightenment which was beginning to have so many expressions in 
the earlier years of the century grew on and steadily became wider in its quiet per- * • 
vasiveness, notwithstanding the many adverse conditions with which it had to contend. 

# If the estimate is correct that some 10 per cent of the adult Negroes at the time 
of the war had the rudiments of education, or if even only 5 per cent of the freedmen 
had thif knowledge, the task of the hour for the teachers was quite different from what 
has usually been supposed. To bring the^chanee for an education to a people of whom 
five out of every hundred have the habit of ikaming is another thing from dealing with 
people of wh^m none have taken even the f|rst steps. It is all the difference between 
taking JJiim at the lowest stage and meeting them after they have mastered the earlier 
lessons. It must have meant very much to the teachers if there were a few of their 
pupils who w*re above the primary grade. This goes far to explain the demand that 
came so soon for secondary schools and those ofj^more advanced grade. • There were 
some of the pupils j^feose education had begun long before these teachers saw them; 
had begun in their old slave environment and with their own parents or some fellow 
slave, or perhaps their master’s children, for teachers; and so they were the more ready 
for new privileges. % 

t It may well be supposed that these men and women of greater intelligence? as soon ' 
as opportunities began to open, were especially ambitious for the superior education of 
their children and that the pupils of most promise in all the schools were largely drawn 
from their ranks. This is the ready explanation of the swift development of these 
schools and of the necessity for classes above the primary grade. Here, too, ia .the 
explanation of 9ertain unlooked-for manifestations of a scholarly spirit and intellectual 
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aptitude that early surprised the teachers. Actually their pupils, many of them, had 
a good deal more back of them than they ever imagined. They were of parentage that 
was by no means .to be despised. They had been tenderly watched over from infancy 
and received a careful training in manners and behavior. As servant^ in their mas- 
ter’s house they had been daily observers of the life going on there; breathing its atmos- 
phere of elevation; seeing the able men and cultivated women that were entertained 
at its table; listening often to superior conversation, and catching many a strong im- - 
- pression to stay .with them. 

THE CIVIL-WAR PERIOD. 

The Negroes as contraband . — The soldiers of the Union armies did not see much of 
the favorable aspect of slavery. Neither did the officers of the several Freedmen’s 
Commissions of the agents of philanthropic societies or the missionary teachers who y 
came down from the North in the wlke of the armies. They saw the riff-raff of slavery 
which drifted into the camps,. The army posts were generally in the neighborhood of 
great plantations, where slaves were worked in large gangs at raising cotton, rice, and 
sugar. Fortress Monroe was at the edge of the Virginia plantations; Newbem was 
adjacent to those of eastern North Carolina; Hilton Head was in the region of the rice 
swamps and sea-island cotton, where to-day some 90 per c&it of the inhabitants are 
Negroes; Mobile was similarly placed; New Orleans was the metropolis of the sugar 
industry with vast plantations, in which the conditiori of the field workers was hardest ; 
Port Hudson, Vicksburg, and Memphis belonged to the great cotton-raising district of 
the Missisdppi Valley. At all these points the refugees were mostly field hands. 

The more attractive and competent servants, attached more closely to their masters 
by personal interest as well as by their fidelity, were seldom seen in the camps. They 
<Ud vrhat they thought to be their duty, as they had always done. They kept the same 
attitude toward their masters and their masters’ families as before the war._ They did 
the best they knew how with the estates left in their charge; keeping along in the familiar 
round of daily tasks; bringing- to their service perhaps a more scrupulous fidelity be- 
cause 0/ the heavier responsibilities falling to them in the absence of their masters at 
the front; tenderly watching over their lonely mistresses and the children, intent on 
making their. burdens a little lighter, and comforting them in the hours of their sorrow, 
raising the cotton and com, and tending the garden; looking out for the cattle, and 
keeping supplies of food in store for the great house and also for the cabins; meeting 
each emergency in simple, unwavering steadfastness; and all with full knowledge that 
defeat of the Confederate cause would mean the breaking of their bonds. 

The "great body of the Negroes remained where they Had always lived during, the 
whole four years. The number of those to whom the Freedmen’s Bureau gave out 
rations was at one time 90,637! This was just after the war closed, in August, 1865, 
and it included the distributions at all the army posts. A large number; but how few 
compared with those who never came to the bureau 1 Make it fourfold for the whole 
lengtn of the war; call it. 460,000, and even then it is only some 10 per cent of the estimated 
4,000, ooo Negroes in the country at that * time, leaving 90 per cent besides th.em. That 
is to say, something like three and a half million remained -in the service of their old 
' masters 'till theprodamatioh of President Lincoln set them free! These of course in- , 
'eluded' hlT the more steady-gomg aind contented; most of those who had kind and con- 
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siderate masters; the industrious, skillful, and competent; the house servants; the 
managers— about all who were intrusted with serious responsibilities on the estates to 
which they belonged. 

The Southern white people usually speak in high praise of the behavior of their 
slaves while the war was going on. It was convincing proof of intrinsic worth to deserve 
such praise. It was a revelation of character such as neither the North nor the South' 
had looked for. The South had feared that the Negroes might rise in insurrection at the 
first favorable moment; the North had expected that they would, and that the Con- 
federate government, thus attacked in the rear, would be hopelessly disorganized.-- Both 
were surprised, for the Negroes became a source of strength to the Confederacy; they 
kept up the industries of the country, did the work in all fields for raising supplies to feed 
the people and maintain the armies. They were not the fickle creatures many had 
supposed, but toere found to be thoroughly reliable. , . 

To be sure, this was largely due to habit. It was a consequence of training. Slavery 
was a discipline. On every estate, in every day of the year, there were things to be done 
and the slaves had tq do them. That was their regular life and they knew no other. 
They were under a certain pressure to do as well as they could. Promptness, agility, and 
skill met with favor. Proficiency was lively to gain promotion. Those of the most 
ability came to the front and were wanted in places where thei: superiority could be made 
the most of. There was a classification; at the bottom were the field hands.i those who 
were set to dig and carry burdens; above these were overseers and managers; then those 
skilled in trades had their places carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, and wheelwrights; 
teamsters had a certain dignity, for it required judgment to. .handle horses and mules,* 
and still more to make up a load of goods and to deal tactfully with merchants. In the 
ordering of the house and in the care of the master's family, there were high positions of 
another sort, some of delicacy and personal familiarity, often involving sacred con- 
fidences and important interests. The positions of greater dignity were the natural 
prizes of diligence and ambition, and when once such a position had been gajged the * 
greatest care was, taken to satisfy its demands and to continue in favor. Thus there 
were not a few able men and women among the slaves and in the homes of slaveholders 
who were devoted to their masters’ concerns, and qualified when left- to themselves to 
carry on affairs with little risk to the estate. 


The Negroes who came straggling into the Union Knes were of a different type. 
They were hungry, ragged, ignorant, confused by their wretched plight and begging for 
protection. The first necessity was food, shelter, clothing; in some cases immediate 
medical attendance; and the pitiable creatures were to be counted by hundreds and 
thousands. The appeal that went up to the people of the North was not altogether 
unlike that which has come from the stricken and homeless sufferers in the European 
war. And the response at that time was similar to the generous relief provided for the 
people of Belgium, Serbia, and Poland. 

But in one respect the need of these Negroes Was peculiar. They, were escaped 
slaves; and it was decided that they were not to be returned to slavery; so it was a 
question, not merely of present relief, but of how they could be provided for permanently. 
Something had tcJ be done that they might be prepared to take care of themselves event- 
ually and make an honest living. In the new life of independence, they were entering 
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they had everything to learn ; therefore they had to be taught. In a word, those who were 
dealing with them had about the same problem to handle that the old Virginia settlers 
had when the first cargo of Negroes was landed there from Africa. These sorry creatures 
must be taught to behave; to mind what they were about; to work and do their work 
well; to use good English and to play the part of men. It was the teacher’s job and a 
hard job for any who were bold enough to try it. 

But the teachers were forthcoming; hundreds of them; cultivated, high-minded, 
bent on accomplishing this big undertaking, with a determination something like that 
of Francis Xavier, Henry Martyn, and Adoniram Judson. And like these messengers 
to the Orient, they made their errand one of religious purpose. They could see no way 
to make these fugitive slaves into decent, law-abiding, industrious people but t^fgive 
them a new character, a changed life. They must be led into an intelligent religion that 
should govern the whole round of their conduct. And for this they must be brought to 
the„Bible. Therefore they must leam how to read it at the very start. And so they went 
to teaching grown-up men and women their letters. Perhaps it looks odd to us ; but there 
was good sense in it. 

It was a noble service. There were aspects of sublimity about it ; and any who are 
^disposed to belittle it or to speak lightly of the results that flowed from it show that 
they do not understand the tremendous interests at stdke in that critical hour of the 
Nation’s life; that hour of destiny, too, for these many thousand Negroes ‘'scattered 
abroad as sheep having no shepherd” and faint-hearted for a friendly voice and some 
word of encouragement. 

While such efforts were made to teach the Negroes to read, those engaged in this 
work’did not by any mejms stop here; they set about every sort of teaching that might 
be of practical use. Tlrey did their best to improve the habits of the people ; influencing 
them to be cleanly and orderly; calling them to promptness and regularity in their 
attendance on appointed exercises; giving the men work to do of various kinds and 
looking out to see that it was done properly; showing the women how to cook their 
food so as not to spoil it, how to mend and make garments and to be good housekeepers. 
The Boston Educational Commission in 1862 laid it down as' a foremost object to bring 
about the “industrial improvement ” *of the Negroes, and it was in the very make-up of 
these thrifty New England men and women, and those from other parts of the North, 
to be a vital force in behalf of general efficiency wherever they took up a work like this. 

The Negroes as soldiers .^* But another school was'St waiting the men in these camps. 
-T&ith the beginning of 1863, immediately after the emancipation proclamation, a call 
.was made for Negroes to enlist in the United States Army, to which there came a ready * 
response. Before the end of that year there were 100,000 former slaves in the military 
pervice, about half of whom bore arms in the ra$ks; and by the close of the war the number 
of Negro troops had risen to 186,000. 

It has been usual to speak of this enlistment in its bearings on the progress of the 
war. Gen. Grant set a high estimate upon his Negro troops, as some of his dis- 
patches show, and President Lincoln said ; 

By arming them we have added a powerful ally. They will make good soldiers, and taking them 
from the enemy weakens him la the same proportion as they strengthen us. 
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But there is another point of view, the influence of this military life on the men 
who enlisted. Taken as they were at’ that time, especially those who were fin the camps 
or floating about the country, Without settled abodes or regular occupation, what could 
have happened more to their Advantage than to be summoned to the orderly habits 
and rigid discipline of a soldier’s life? Thus, while the measure relieved the beneficent 
organizations of a burden, it put the freedmen into a far more effective school than it 
was possible to provide for them in the former way. 

In some of the regiments there were commanding officers of so fine a mold that it 
was an inspiration to noble manhood to be under their orders. When Gov. Andrews 
of Massachusetts was choosing officers for the two colored regiments that went from 
that State, he set it before him to find^nen “of acknowledged military ability and 
experience, of the highest social position if possible, and who believed in the capacity 
of colored men to make good soldiers.” Col. Thomas Wentworth Higgffi&bn, of the 
first colored regiment mustered into service, was £ man of this order, as his illustrious 
life has amply shown. Col. Robert Gould Shaw, of the Massachusetts Fifty-fourth, 
not only proved his own greatness, but his aptitude in making heroes of the men who 
charged with him to their death in the storming of Fort Wagner. Another of these 
commanders of Negro soldiers was Gen. Samuel Chapman Armstrong, who went from 
his honorable military service to the still larger civil service of building up famous 
industrial school at Hampton. And yet another was Maj. Horace Bumst^kd, who was 
afterward president of Atlanta University. The colonels, majors, capuftns, and lieu- 
tenants of the colored troops-^s a whole were men of no ordinary character. They 
were of the sort who do not flinch from taking their stand on the side of an unpopular 
cause, so it be right, and they put their best efideavor into the training of the troops 
over whom they were in command. It was an educational opportunity of no trifling 
significance. Two years or more of daily drill in such a school had in it the making of 
manhood. 

Freedmen's Aid Societies . — Soon after the Civil War began, several societies were 
formed to aid in the care and education of the freedman. 1 With the progress of the war 
the operations of the societies were constantly changing to meet new demands. They 
began at Fortress Monroe and Hilton Head in 1861 and took up work in other places, 
as one by one they were opened, and necessity appeared for the service they might ren- 
der. As the field widened, supplies in larger quantity were required, more money had 
to be raised, and a greater number of agents and teachers sent down to the several cen- 
ters of activity. The teachers. at the beginning were mostly men, as was befitting the 
rough duties undertaken; but it was not long before conditions were such as to invite 
the ministries of women and the force was largely made up of them. The work of 
losing after the refugees yielded in time to efforts of many kinds in behalf of the 
communities. Attention was turned to the young people and children, /and schools 
were opened and , maintained particularly for their benefit. Preaching atgl Sunday- 
school work were also made very' prominent. Thus a certain stability and promise of 
continuance began to be seen. 

While the war lasted, these movements were carried on and maintained by volun- 
tary organizations in the North, though uniformly with the approval and cooperation 

1 For furtlxtr detaibsee t>r. Parmeke’i dbctwdpa, p. 16S. 
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of the military forces . 1 But on March 3, 1865, about a month before the surrender 5 
Gen. Lee, the United States Co*gress passed an act establishing the Freedmen’s Bureau 
in the War Department : "A bureau of refugees, freedmen, and abandoned lands, to which 
should be committed the supervision and management of all abandoned lands and the 
control of all subjects relating to refugees and freedmen.” This brought the Govem- 
, ment into formal participation in these endeavors with the certainty of adequate finan- 
cial resources. The bureau was organized with a general superintendent, a general 
inspector, and a superintendent of schools in each district. “In entering on the work 
a few schools were found in charge of tax commissioners, a few maintained by the 
Negroes themselves; but by far the greater number were under the care of the Nortb- 
em sb%ties. General supervision was at once instituted over all schools; reports were 
made af'stated intervals; unused Government buildings were thrown open for school 
houses, and transportation and subsistence for a time were furnished to the teachers.” 
Tfiis cooperation was definitely approved by Congress in the following year, July 16, 
1866, and provision for maintenance extended to two years from that date. ‘ Half a 
million dollars was set aside for school expenses. Then grading and systematizing 
followed, and the societies were stimulated to greater endeavor. The efficiency of the 
bureau continued to 1870, when the last congressional appropriations for this object 
were expended and its influence became little more than nominal. 

At first, and for some years after the close of the war, the teaching in colored schools 
was mostly elementary. It was so from the nature of the situation. There was no call 
.for any other than the' amplest lessons; and after the Negroes had all been made free 
it was most essential that a chance should be given them everywhere to acquire some 
education as a qualification for citizenship. So the task of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
.joining with the other agencies already in the field, was to set up these elementary 
schools in all places where there were freedmen to attend them. These schools were 
made public in the largest sense and free to all who cared to attend them. 

* CHURCH -SCHOOLS AFTER THE WAR. 

IFWte church boards*— With these developments under the leadership of the bureau, 
the people who had maintained the previous operations began co turn their minds to 
scho of 1 higher grade; and at this point tippear indications of denominational 
purpose. During the war, considerations of patriotism and humanity were dominant 
and churches of every name united in the efforts undertaken; but, with the return of 
peace, missionary enterprise took into view thie church^j that were to grow up among 
the: freedmen, and shaped itself more or less in their behalf. This was most natural 
ini those churches whose *$Kations hr the South bad been strongest before the war— 
the Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian churches. For the sake of these churches 
that weft: to be;Hfcey took measures to build up schools of higher learning at carefully 
^choa centers, which they hoped might become favorite resorts for scholars, rallying 
pomts’for religious organization and institutions of Christian culture and enlighten- 
ment for aU the region around. , 

: The Saptists instituted Shaw University at Raleigh in 1 865, Roger Williams at 
and Morehouse at Atlanta in 1867, \Leland at New Orleans in r869, and 
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Benedict at Columbia in 1871; and the Free Baptists established Storer at Harpers 
Ferry in 1867. The Methodist Episcopal Church instituted Walden at Nashville in 
1865, Rust at Holly Springs In 1866, Morgan at Baltimore in 1867, Haven Academy at 
Waynesboro in 1868, Claflin at Orangeburg in. 1869, and Clark at Atlanta in 1870. The 
Presbyterians already had their important school in Pennsylvania, called Ashmun 
Institute, now Lincoln Univeraty, founded in 1854; to which was added Biddle Uni- 
versity in 1867. The Episcopal Church instituted St. Augustine’s at Raleigh in 1867. 

! larger number of those who had been most actively engaged in the school 
work during the war continued to keep the educational interests erf the colored people 
uppermost in their thought and were less inclined to plans for church extension ; but 
they saw the necessity for advanced training to prepare teachers for the inuneasc field 
that was opening to view; and so they also turned a great deal of attention to building 
up institutions of higher learning for this object. This was the case with the American 
Missionary Association. At this period it depended for its maintenance on contribu- 
tions fjnra .the people of several different denominations^ it was not practicable, there- 
fore to do much in the way of church activity. Later on, as a number of these denomi- 
nations undertook operations by themselves, the association was left to the 'support of 
Congregational churches, and so became a Congregational agency; but this development 
could not be foreseen at that tune. Its work then was necessarily restricted to 
educational field. Perhaps for this very reason it was the more prolific in schools 
especially designed for preparing teachers. In 1 865 it had Avery Institute at Charleston, 
Ballard Normal at Macon, and Washburn at Beaufort, N. C. ; in 1866, Trinity at Athens, 
Ala., -Gregory at Wilmington, N. C., and Fisk University at Nashville; in 1867, Talla- 
dega College in Alabama, Emerson at Mobile, Stores at Atlanta, and Beach at Savannah ; 
in 1868, Hampton Institute in Virginia, Knox at Athens, Ga., Burwell at Stkaa, Ala.! 
since removed to Florence, and the Ely Normal, now a public school in Louisville; in 
1869, Straight University at New Orleans, Tougaloo in Mississippi, Le Moyne at Mem- 
phis, and Lincoln at Marion, Ala.; in 1870, Dorchester Academy at McIntosh, and the 
Albany Normal in Georgia. 

The United States Government in 1867 chartered HoWard University “for the 
education of youth in the liberal arts and sciences,” with special provision for the »« %*«*«• 
education of negroes, but designed for all who might wish to study there, with no race 
discriminations. 


Several notable schools were started in this early period by representatives of the 
Society of Friends; in 1862 Miss Towne and Mias Murray opened the Penn School on 
Helena Island, in the neighborhood of Hilton Head; in 1865 Cornelia Hancock, of Phila-^ 
delphia, opened the Laing School at Mount Pleasant, in the vicinity of Charleston, and 
carried it on till i869, when it passed into the charge of Abby 9. Monro, of Bristol, R. I., 
who continued it for upward of 40 years; in 1868 Martha Schofield, of Pennsylvania,’ 
founded the industrial school at Aiketrwhicb bears her name and was tmder her man- 
agement till very recently, when ah* resigned on account of the infirmities of age. In 
1864 Calvin and Alida Clark, with the support of the Society of Friends in !«*«■«»« 
started a work for entered orphans in Helena, Ark.; and then, ia'1869, the educational 
need having become, paramount, removed some to miles to a farm in the country and 
estalished there the Soutirluid'CoIlege. 
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r- Many Unitarians, from the beginning, have been among the foremost supporters of 
this educational work for the colored people, but have been quite satisfied to let their 
gifts go in whatever channels seemed most inviting, without taking 'pains to.jjave them 
credited to any organization of their particular denomination. * 

.The growth of educational forces throughout the field is shown by the continual 
establishment of new schools as well as by the increasing effectiveness of the older ones. 
Several churches that have not been referred to have had an important share in the 
movement. ‘ The Reformed Presbyterians had their workers among the Negro refugees 
* at Beaufort, Femandina, Washington, and Natchez during the war. Between 1864 
and 1866 they maintained a school at Natchez with an enrollment of some 300 pupils, 
but in 1874 they undertook a more permanent work in Selma, Ala., with the planting 
of Knox Academy, which has kept to high educational standards and exerted a most 
important influence. The United Presbyterians, likewise, had a school in Nashville in 
1863, which was carried on in a quiet, way till 1875, when Knoxville College was started, 
to do normal work and forthwith took its position as a central station from which a 
whole group of schools was directed, several in east Tennessee, others in North Carolina 
arid Virginia, and a number of rural schools in Wilcox County, Ala. In 1878 a school 
was opened at Franklin ton, N. C., which was maintained by the u American Christian 
Convention” and in 1890 was chartered as the Franklinton Christian'College. The 
‘Southern Presbyterians, in 1876, established Stillman Institute at Tuscaloosa for the 
education of Negroes for the Christian ministry. The Southern Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1884 founded Paine College at Augusta, Ga. Thus the several bodies of 
Christian people each had .its own organized activities in behalf of the colored people. 

■r Negro church boards . 1 — Meanwhile, as these people became better educated, their 
churches grew in numbers and strength, and the conviction begap to find expression 
that they ought to have schools under their own management. The African Methodist 
Church had already had Wilberforce in Ohio, founded in 1847, and Western in Kansas, 
founded in 1864; but they felt that the time had come for other institutions, which should 
be planted at important centers of power in the South. So, in 1880, this church secured 
ground in Columbians. C., began to build as soon as they were able, and in 1881 opened , 
Alien University ; then steps were taken to establish another school in Atlanta, and in 
1885 Morris Brown was opened to students; now they have schools at Waco, Tex.,' 
Jackson, Miss., Selma, Ala., and elsewhere. At about the same time the Zion Methodist 
Gtitufch moved for the establishment of Livingstone College, which was incorporated in 
1879 and began work on its present site at Salisbury in 1882 ; this church now has other 
smaller schools, abo. ^.Th^ Colored Methodist Church, which is closely affiliated with the 
Soutb^m MethOdist Church, projected Lane College, at Jackson, Tenn., in 1878, and in 
l$&z a. building was erected and the school opened; this body now has other schools at 
Binning bam /Ala., 'Holly Springs,: Mho., and Tyler, Tex. The .Colored Baptists hatfe 
' shown similar, enterprise, often in cooperation with the. Home Mission Society of .the 
Ndrthipd Baptists; -but particularly through their own conventions. . 

Location of schools — There is a good deal of significance in trie location of. these 

various schools for secondary ami advanced instruction. Observers now are surprised at 

the manner of their distribution throughthe country. Some axe fpund in parts where 
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the colored people are comparatively few, while in another region whierQ the people are 
pearly all Negroes there are practically no schools of any kind. What is the reason for 
such an unfortunate distribution? The reason is this: When the schools were started, 
the main question was not so much where the founder would like to go, as where he 
could go. Occasionally the mistake was made of planting a school where it Was not 
wanted, where hostile eyes were on it from the start and hostile hands waited for the 
chance to root it out ; but usually the choice was wiser. Most of the more important 
schools were placed where there was a distinct call for them. A friendly feeling toward 
them was shown by the influential white people of the neighborhood, at least a tolerant 
disposition; and colored people of more than ordinary intelligence came forward 
eagerly urged the advantages and claims of their particular community. Not only don 
a good school brings prosperity to the community, but a good community brings pros- 
perity to the school. We have always known this about white schools; it is just the 
same in the story of Negro schools. 

Many of these schools are in places that were centers of educational influence under 
the old system of things, and long before they were ever thought of. They were planted 
in a prepared soil, with a congenial atmosphere, and this accounts laigUy for their 
healthy growth and present strength. Glance at some of these old educational cen- 
ters, famous long ago for the academy or college to which came the sons and daughters 
of wealthy planters and business men, lawyers, minist€x^ 3 M’‘phyrici&ns of the old 
South ; and which were large-minded enough to welcome mCStheir neighborhood the 
schools intended for the aspiring children of their former slaves. Washington was such a 
center, and now it has Howard University ; Richmond, Petersburg, and Lynchburg were 
such centers in Virginia, and each of them now has one or more influential schools for 
the colored people; the same is true of Raleigh, Greensboro, Winston-Salem, and Char- 
lotte in North Carolina; so of Columbia and Charleston, S. C.; Augusta, Athens, At- 
lanta, and Macon, Ga. ; Lexington, Ky. ; Nashville, Knoxville, and Jfeck 9 on, Term.; Thl- 
ladega, Marion, Tuscaloosa, Athens, Florence, Tnskegee, and Huntsville, Ala.; Holly 
Springs, Jackson, and Natchez, Miss.; New Orleans, La.; Little Rode, Ark.; Austin and 
Waco, Tex. ^ A college or boarding school liberalizes the community where it stands. 
The atmosphere of sound learning is hospitable to worthy endeavor even when it runs 
across the grain <5f traditional practice. The young people of such a place acquire more 
or less of the educational spirit. The servants 'are affected by it; the janitors 1 who. 
look after the buildings, the waiters who serve at a commencement banquet, the house* 
maids in every professor’s house where distinguished men of learning are entertained 
from time to- time, get the ideas that are ruling all about them. In 'such intellectual 
centers, therefore, schools for the colored people tobk root most readily, and grew more 
vigorously than among different surroundings. 

And the sort of school it had to be was pretty much determined by these ante- 
cedent circumstances;' it had to be ‘such a school as the people were used to. The 
schools that were wanted were of the usua] kind, such as were seen all over the South 
as well as throughout the North t with the ordinary readers, spellers, arithmetics, and 
geographies, lit has become the fashion to disparage these, old schools andtEeir simple 
methods; but 50 years ago people in the United States knew nothing about any others. 
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After all it may well he questioned whether the particular method is of so vital 
consequence. The essential thing then was some sort of school with some method and 
with a live, intelligent teacher to put into it the power of a noble character What 
needed most to be learned was obedience, order, neatness, thoroughness; the aptitude 
for study, for fastening the mind upon a subject and keeping at it till the lesson was 
mastered. These children needed to get the habit of intellectual industry to go with 
them, as long as they should live. Such results are borne in upon the pupil's character 
by the inspiration of a winning, forceful teacher more than by all the devices of peda- 
gogy. And the fitness of these schools for the exigency which brought them into exist- 
ence is judged, not by their correspondence to any models we may set up 50 

years afterwards, but by what they* have done in their own time for the men and women 
who have attended their courses and gone out from them to be teachers, writers, and 
speakers; leaders of thought and molders of opinion among their people bewildered 
with the new manner of life and the new duties that had so suddenly fallen to them. 

EDUCATIONAL FUNDS. 


Several funds have been put in the hands of trflftees with the purpose that the 
income accruing may be appropriated year by year to aid in this work. A fund of some 
significance was established in 1850 by John McDonough, a wealthy slaveholder of New 
Orleans, with the design of colonizing Negroes in Africa. He had give^his own s^ves a 
special trai ning to fit them for usefulness in the new colony, and in his will he directed 


that an annuity Of $25,000 be provided for a continuance of the work. Tjhis provision 
was ruled out by the court, and instead the gross sum of £100,000 was paid over to the 
American Colonization Society. Another large amount went to the cities of Baltimore 
and New Orleans for the education of poor children. The public schools of New Orleans 
are still receiving some income from this source and a share goes to schools for Negroes, 
lit 1867 George Peabody instituted the fund called by his ntate with the intent of aiding 
the education of all the people in the Southern States. At the time, the public-school 
system was in the formative stage and the practice of separate schools for the children 
of the two races had not arisefu When' the double system became established, the 
larger part of the income was applied to the education of white children, though some 
erf it aw used for training Negroes to become teachers. The John F. Slater fund was 
established in 1882 and *its entire income wa?*to go for the education of the colored 
people* . It was tbe same with the Daniel Hand fund entrusted to the American Missionary 
A sso ci a t ion in 1888. So it also was with the Negro rural school fund, instituted in 
1907 by Anna T, Jeanes, of Philadelphia, and the Phelps-Stokes fund in 1909 given 
partly for the educational improvement of the Negroes. Other smaller funds of like 
purpose need not be mentioned here. 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 

i t » 

One'of the impressive developments in this story of education for the cojdred people 
has been that of manual training and industrial instruction. The source of t>is devel- 
opment hw been to a large extent the Hampton Institute and its gifted founder, Gen. 
Samiiel Chapman Armstrong Tn his early home In Hawaii, Armstrong became famiUur 
with this method of teachihg, followed by his missionary father in his endeavors for the 
of the native islanders there, and he early saw its applicability to the 
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freedmen who came under his oversight, first as soldiers under his command and later 
as students in the school which he founded. His methods early found favor, espe- * 
cially with many business men in the North, and with a number of leading white men 
in the South who were greatly interested in Negro education. Among the latter. Dr. 
William H. Ruffner, the State superintendent of public instruction in Virginia, was 
deeply impressed with their value and actively .used his great influence to forward the 
interests of the school. In the field'tlt large, however, little* thought was bestowed on 
industrial education before 1880. Dr. Baraas Sears, in all his great ministry of 12 years 
with the Peabody Fund, was occupied with the conventional type of education, espe- 
cially with the literary training of teachers, and his reports from year to year make no 
mention of industrial training. In many of the schools taught by northern teachers, a 
good deal of practical instruction was given in personal neatness and general efficiency, 
including lessons in sewing, cooking, and the proper care of their homes; but this was 
not brought to the front as belonging to their education. But in 1881, Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry, who succeeded Dr. Sears as agen^ of the Peabody Fund, in his first report, calls 
particular attention to Hampton Institute and quotes. Dr. R.uffner as pronouncing it 
“the most valuable of all the schools opened on this continent for colored people/* In 
the following year the Slater Fun^} was established, and while the founder of this fund 
in his statement of its purposes dwells on instruction “in the common branches of 
secular learning^ associated with training in just notions of tfuty toward God and * 
man** and on “the training of teachers from among the pebgle requiring to be taught/* 
making no allusion to industrial features; when the Slater Fund board on October, 
1882, drew up resolutions on the course they should follow, one of them was as follows: 

That^ so far aa practicable the scholars receiving die benefit of this foundation shall be trained in 
some manual occupation, simultaneously with their mental and moral instruction. 

This was in effect an adoption of Armstrongs methods to become thp policy of the fund 

The generfl agent of the fund. Dr. Atticus G. Hay good, of Georgia, heartily entered 
into this policy. In his first report in 1883, he speaks as follows : 

Investigation shows that only a small nuifiber of the higher grade schools for colored youth have made 
any experiments in connecting handicraft training with instruction in books. With the work done by 
Hampton Institute under the direction of Gen. Armstrong, the board is fatniliar. It is proper to say that 
some of the most experienced workers in this field are nqt convinced of the wisdom of makin g industrial 
training an important feature in their plans and efforts. Many equally experienced entertain no doubts 
on this subject. They believe that industrial training is not only desirable as affording the means of 
making a more self-reliant and self-supporting population, but necessary as furnishing some of the con- 
ditions of the best intellectual and moral discipline of the colored people — especially of those who are to 
be the teachers and guides erf their people. In this opinion your agent entirely concurs. 

Two years later, in 1885, Dr. Daniel C* Gilman, the president tof Johns Hopkins 
University and the secretary erf the Slater Fund board, presented the following state- 
ment as embodying suggestions made by several members; 

^ * \ 

The subject of manual training. in connection with mental discipline is so important, so specific, 
and so difficult, that it requires very careful attention. A great amount of experience has been acquired 
upon thisjubject in different cities of. this country and abroad, which ought to be brought together* 
There is a great diversity of opinion os to the xnethods-which should be employed. Having given em- 
phasis to m an u a l training in their previous action, the trustees should now take measures to explain what 
they think is feasible among the schools (or freedtxsen. 
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In 1886, four years after the establishment of the Slater Fund, Dr. Haygood refers 
to the subject again in tb?se words: 


The Slater Fund has set forward incalculably the cause of industrial education in the best schools 
for colored people in the South. When the work of this board began, few schools gave it any place in 
then system ; now there are few that do not give it place. There is more kindly feeling among southern 
white people toward these schools than heretofore, and the influence of the Slater Fund has helped 
much in bringing about this better state of things. 

Dr. Haygood was agent of this fund for nine years, till 1891, when he resigned to 
become a bishop of the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church. Some of his reflections 
in closing this work are interesting in their bearings upon the growth of industrial edu- 
cation during these years : 


Within a few days after entering upon the work of my agency, I visited Mr. Slater at his home in 
Norwich, and in long and painstaking interviews with him sought to find out just what his conceptions of 
the uses of his foundation were. What I know to have been his wish I have kept steadily in view during 
the nine yearn of my agency; at the same time seeking to the best of my ability to observe the general 
instructions of the board of trustees. * * • 


As a general principle I have not encouraged the use of machinery, except of the simpler kinds. 
Training m the use of hand tools is more educative', useful to larger numbers, and lesscostly. Compara- 
Uvely small sums appropriated to the different schools made industrial trainihg available to a large num- 
ber of ctudents. Besides, mastery in the use of hand tools is, at this time and under the conditions sur- 
rounding the Negro race, more useful to the masses of therp than the knowledge of machinery. I wish 
to add at this point the expnApn of my opinion on two points of practical moment. I believe that 
relatively larger returns, in fll training, have come from comparatively small appropriations; and I 
am entirely convinced that w^n not make industrial training self-sustaining without sinking to a hurt- 
ful degree the eddeative part of the work in the effort to secure profits. 


During the nine years here referred to, public opinion both North and South went 
through a great change in the way of more comprehensive views of education. Dr. 
Haygood reflected convictions that were widely accepted. In 1881, Booker T. Wash- 
ington started his school at Tuskegee and the growth of that school was both a cause 
and consequence of -the increased interest in industrial education. Projected by a man 
who had acquired his education at Hampton and become imbued with its ideas, Tuskegee 
Institute undertook to apply its lessons in the heart of Alabama, where most of the people 
were Negroes and only a few of these were able to read. He was wise enough to keep 
m dose communication with Hampton and its management, to look for encouragement 
to the generous supporters of that institution, and to draw revenues from' the same 
sources of maintenance; he was also, able enough to handle the enterprise, to conquer 
opposition, and overcome obstacles that would have disheartened an ordinary man; and 
he had so happy a gift of condliation as to win the friendship and admiration of the 
• southern white people whenever the opportunity could be found, and to gain from 
them a moral support that was worth more than money to his work. Thus, in the 
course of time, Booker T. Washington’s school became as famous as Hampton, acquired 
a property of about the same value, and became the redpient of an equal revenue. 
A score of other industrial schools have been successful, acquiring a good deal of property 
and gaining revenues for maintenance so ample as to indicate a partiality of donors in 
the North for schools of this order. 
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FEDERAL LAND-GRANT SCHOOLS. 

The development of the land-grant schools for Negroes is closely connected with the 
extension of industrial education. 


The Morrill fund, established in 1862, undertook to provide for the maintenance of 
an agricultural and mechanical collet in each of the several States. The institutions 
were practically all for the white youth of the land. In 1890 it was further enacted that 
each State should receive an additional sum of $15,000, with an annual increase of $1 ,ooq 
until the appropriation should be $25,000. This act specified that the colored people of 
each State should have their equitable proportion. The result of this act was the organi- 
zation of a separate school for Negroes in each of the 17 Southern States. It was pro- 
vided that none of this money could be used for building purposes. To secure the appro- 
priation, therefore, a State was under the necessity of making additional appropriations 
from its own resources. Each institution is maintained partly by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and partly by the government of the individual State, thus insuring a financial^ 
stability much greater than most schools had heretofore enjoyed. 

Under the act of 1862 schools were started in the several Southern States and were 
most of them open for classes about 1872. These have developed into large and flourish* 
ing institutions for the instruction of white youth in agriculture and the mechanic arta 
In three States a part of the grant was early applied to the benefit of Negroes. In 
Virginia a third of the grant went to Hampton Institute; in South Carolina a portion 
went to Claflin; and in Mississippi Alcorn was made accessible to both white and colored, 
with the result that by 1876 it was reported to be "practically for the colored alone.” 
Hampton’s whole plan was in perfect accord with the purpose of the gr^nt and was ready 
for it in 1870; the amount annually received was some $12,000 or more, which became a 
strong reenforcemeht to its natural growth. At Claflin the grant was applied to the 
building up of an industrial department which has had an honorable history. Alcorn - 
was not so fortunate, reporting two teachers and 41 students in 1 876 and two teachers 
with only 17 students in 1877, illustrating the truth that something more than an 
assured income is requisite for a school’s prosperity. With the passing of the years, 
however, this institution has come to have an important place in the educational work 
of the State. * 

The Congressional act of 1890, while adding to the resources of all these schools, took ' 
particular care to provide for the Negroes of every State. Consequently, to thin the two 
or three years following, many new institutions of this kind were started especially for 
colored .:.idents; in 1893 such schools were reported at Normal, Ala., Pine Bluff-, Ark., 


Tallahassee, Fla., Savannah, Ga., Frankfort, Ky., New Orleans, Lad Jefferson City, Mo., 
Greensboro, N. C., Prairie Mew, Tex.; and Institute" W. Va. In Tennessee, Knoxville 
College was made recipient of the grant and added ah industrial department to its 
literary course. In South Carolina, an industrial college was established at Orangeburg 
and received the funds that had been handled by Claflin up to that time. The total 
income of these grants in that year was $128,349, to which were added the State appro- 
priations and gifts from other sources till the entire expenditures amounted to $349,580. 
This was for 14 schools. 

The generosity of these provisions^ may be better understood by a comparison with 
the cost of ma i ntainin g other, schools for the* colored people. In that 6ame year the 
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appropriations of the American Missionary Association for 20 of its largest colored schools, 
including Fisk, Talladega, Tougaloo, and Straight, with an enrollment of 6,931 students, 
were $175,607; and the similar schools maintained by othe^ boards, the Presbyterian, 
the Methodist, and the Baptist, were maintained at a cost that was certainly no larger. 
These land-grant schools, then, had a considerable financial advantage over all the 
old schools from the very start. 

That advantage did not lessen with the passing of time. With each successive 
year they had more money; they could improve their property, add to their buildings 
and equipment, and lay out a little larger plan. In 1907 Congress made a fresh grant, 
which gave all these schools another lift. So, by the report of 1914, we find 17 of these 
land-grant schools, in as many different States, haA$ng an income from the grants of 
$281,030; from the States, $368,487; and enough from other sources to make a total of 
$1,091,633; also that they employ 521 teachers, of whom 3x5 are men and 196 women; 
while their student body consists of 9,251, of whom 4,220 are male and 5,031 female. 
A growth like this in so few years is most significant. 

Foreihost among them, and holding a place all its own, is Hampton Institute. The 
first colored school to profit by the Morrill Fund, it became in due time an extraordinary 
interpretation of its usefulness. Steadily, since 1870, with an effectiveness that has 
increased from year to year, it has shown the educative possibilities of agricultural and 
manufacturing pursuits. And in doing so it has found the course of prosperity, attracting 
to itself enthusiastic supporters from many quarters, and deriving materials for mainte- 
nance from innumerable sources. It has also brought about a marked change in the 
prevalent opinion concerning the 9ort of education best adapted to the great majority of 
the colored people at the present time. It has strengthened faith in the land-grant 
schools for Negroes throughout the country; and besides this has magnified the general 
utility of industrial training. This has influenced the courses of instruction in most of 
the more important institutions and led to the starting of many new schools on the 
industrial plan. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL FACILITIES. 


Jr y W 

; 'tA * 


The public-school system inaugurated for white and colored youth in all the South- 
ern States after the war was slower than its projectors hoped in bringing to pass the great 
results of popular education for which it was designed. . The old private schools and 
colleges, for white youth, as many of them as were able after the four years of disaster, 
took up their tasks anew and continued their opportunities of learning and culture for 
the well-to-do, who could afford the expense involved. But the new exigencies of the 
hour called for universal education; and this at once. There was not time for a natural, 
orderly, growth. It had to be set up as best it could be out of hand, in any way that 
looked possible and with whatever materials could be found. 

- Dr. Curry, speaking at Capon Springs in . 1899, used the following words: 

It must be barn* in mind that under the ancient itgime up public-school system providing uni venal . 
education existed at the, South. There was no system adequate even to the education at public expense 
of the white youth. Our peculiar social system forbade the education of the Negroes. That obviously 
would have been impossible arid dangerous. In the course of a few years systems for both races were 
established, The difficulties -were very great. Population was sparse, roads were bad, schoolhouses 
did not exist, there was an absolute want of acquaintance with the madbinery of public schools, no 
sufficient supply of competent tescbrrs wu to be had, and weighing down^fol spirit of hopeful p ro gres s 
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was the dreary poverty of the taxpayer * * * Despite the environment and the hopeleaness of 
the outlook, there were a few who felt that the salvation of the South, the recovery of its lost prestige, 
depended on universal education. They felt that no better service could be rendered to the country 
and the great problems which embarrassed or darkened action than a scheme of applying systems, tried 
and known elsewhere, to the renaissance of the South. ‘Therefore, with hope and courage amid the 
gloom of disappointment and poverty and despair, the pressure of adverse circumstances, and the 
struggle for subsistence, they advocated and secured the incorporation into organic law of general educa- 
tion as the only measure which promised to lift up the lately servile race and restore the white people 
to their former prosperity. » 


Dr. Curry’s remark, "No sufficient supply of competent teachers was to be had/’ 
goes to the heart of the difficulty encountered in trying to build up the hew system qf 
public schools. It was a difficulty that Government appropriations could not reach arid 
in the presence of which legislation was almost helpless. It was thought to meet the 
great ^ emergency by "National aid to public schools,” and the famous Blair bill was 
battled over in Congress one session aft^r another. People could not understand why 
so many southern statesmen fought this bill with an almost furious opposition, while 
others defended and worked for it with a vehemence equally earnest. The measure 
proposed an appropriation of >77,000,000, to be applied in annual installments, 
for a stated period,^ to provide school privileges for the neglected children of the 
Nation. It was expected that the southern people would be the chief beneficiaries of 
the fund and it would have undoubtedly been established if the southern sentiment had 
been universally favorable. The bill was defeated by opposition from this quarter. Some 
of the most high-minded southern people looked upon it as a menace to civic virtue and 
likely to do more harm than good. On this account we may well doubt whether it would 
have been effective for the purpose in*mind. It could have built schoolhouses, increased 
the pay of school officers and teachers, and put money into many waiting pockets; but 
this might not have cultivated to any great extent the essential educational spirit; and 
certainly it could not have made inspiring teachers. 

The traditions <rf the southern people, excepting in North Carolina, were against 
free schools, even for white children. They held that parents should provide for their 
own households, for their education the same as for clothes and food, and that a^x for 
the education of another man’s familyTs a gross wrong. Attempts were sometimes made 
to prttod&sehools for poor childpdfby^ the gifts of generous friends and by public funds; 
but in such cases the nnpK^don of poverty put the schools almost on a level with the 
almshouse and kept them from being patronized by those who needed them most. 

The changes brought about by the war led to a hew attitude toward the teacher's 
calling and u. new interest in the training of teachers. When the public schools were 
opened under the Freed men’s Bureau, opportunity was offered to intelligent men and 
women to take the positions of instruction in them. It was a chance for earning some- 
thing that not a few southern people, in their straitened circumstances, were glad to 
accept. So it came to pass that many of the teachers in the public schools for Negroes 
were from southern white families, a practice that was long continued in a number of 
cities and that is still followed in the public schools of Charleston. With the develop- 
ment of the double system of public schools,, those for white children made a special 
demand on the people who were qualified to be their teachers, and the schools for Negroes 
passed more and more into the hands of Negro teachers. 
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An unfortunate consequence of giving up the Negro schools to Negro teachers was 
a diminished interest in them on the part of the influential people of the community. 
While white teachers were in their management they themselves often became deeply 
interested in the children under their care and ambitious for the prosperity of the school; 
and -having considerable influence abroad in the community and among the men in con- 
trol of affairs, they were able to secure more favorable attention than would be given to 
Negro teachers. The schools under Negro teachers had no effective advocates, and so 
they were constant losers. They became the prey of unscrupulous politicians and the 
mark of bitter prejudice. They were discriminated against in the distribution of school 
funds; their schoolhouses were given no proper attention, so that they became shabby 
and unfit to occupy ; and, worst of all, corruption entered into the appointment of the 
Negro teachers. The amazing contrast between the public schools for white children 
and those provided for Negroes in nearly all parts of the South tells the story of this 
misfortune. Charleston, however, has another account to give; the school buildings 
for colored children compare favorably with those for white children 1 and the colored 
schools have an equitable share of the school funds; their teachers ( are chosen with 
reference to their qualifications and have the advantage of association on equal terms 
with all other teachers of the city. If the employment of white teachers is chargeable 
with a certain unfairness to some who are competent among the colored people, it V 
seems to be an effective safeguard against the more disastrous unfairness which has 
* befallen a great many other public schools. 

The disappearance of that old antipathy to free schools, with the prevalent unpopu- 
larity of the teacher’s occupation, and the establishment on solid foundations throughout « 
the South of a system of free public schools, governed by chosen teachers and maintained 
by the State, tells of a revolution in popular opinion with which it is not easy to find a 
parallel. Incomplete a9 are the out workings of the system, inferior as are a great many 
of the schools, imperfectly qualified as are not a few of the teachers now employed, 
there is vast significance in the beginniifks made — in the standards of achievement that 
have been set up. The very conception of a people whose children are to. grow up 
under the intellectual, moral, and spiritual discipline of appointed schools in the hands 
of carefully trained teachers worthy of so great a trust constitutes an outlook on the 
future that promises more than one can think. In such a conception there is an 
emancipation of the mind which is a fitting sequel to the passing away of the outworn 
usages of an older time ; and those who belong to the new day are in a world of enlarged 
privileges with unbounded possibilities of achievement. The youth in these schools to- 
day are the promise of better teachers, better schools, and a multiplying host of pupils 
to-morrow; the hope of a clearer intelligence, a finer social spirit, and a sounder na- 
tional life. - 

COOPERATION BlETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH. 

A serious hindrance to the best development of all this endeavor, whether in school 
or church, has been the prevalent misunderstanding between the old friends of the 
colored people in the South and their new friends in the North. This misunderstanding 
was inherent in tht situation and inevitable in the very nature of things. But it was 
no less damaging for all this. 

i ■■ \ n — — ■ — ^ — - 1 ■ ■ ■ - 
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What could be more pathetic ? Here were these poor people suddenly tom out of 
the state in which they had always lived and made to take not only the privileges but 
the responsibilities of American citizenship. And for their introduction to this new 
heritage strangers came to show them the way; kind and generous guides undoubtedly 
but strangers nevertheless; and coming from a far distance, from communities unlike 
theirs, with usages and ways such as they had never known. And all about them they 
still saw their old friends, the people who had brought them up and with whom they had 
always lived; interested in them, too, as before, and wishing them wen in the untried 
venture they were entering on. But between the old friends and the new there could 
be found no common ground. They had been on opposite sides in a terrible war four 
years long and growing in bitterness to the end. How was it possible for these old 
guardians of the slaves to welcome on their errand these new teachers of the freedmen ? 
And how was it possible for these teachers, bent on their message of enlightenment to 
a people brought out of bondage, to appreciate the better and gentler aspects of the hard 

system that had gone down in fire and blood? 

If at the outset the genuine Christian people on both sides could have forgotten 
for a time their differences and drawn together in mutual confidence to talk over practi- 
cal questions bearing on the work in hand, doubtless many bitternesses would have 
grown less bitter; many unhappy mistakes have been avoided; many extravagances 
have been saved; and perhaps the colored people as a whole would have made far 
greater progress in the best enlightenment even than the wonderful progress they have 
made. 

But so great a reconciliation takes time. Misunderstandings can be removed when 
pecrole set about it with a will, though not in a day or a year. The people of the re- 
united States did set about this undertaking as soon as the war was over. In the passage 
between Gen. Grant and Gen. Lee at Appomattox there were conciliatory aspects. In 
President Lincoln’s Gettysburg oration and in his whole attitude there was the very 
spirit of conciliation ; and as the people of the North and the South met, passed, and saw 
one another in- the ordinary affairs of life, the war feeling, little by little, gave place to 
somethiftg gentler and happier. Business dealings worked swiftly to this end. Buying 
and selling, cash and credit, and bills of exchange could harbor no enmities. .The quiet 
army of drummers, as a great Southern leader once remarked, were missionaries of a 
better time. Literature also played- no mean part; Southern writers and Northern 
writers sent their articles to the same magazines; and readers all over the land, taking ^ 

the same papers, adjusted their thinking to common standards and became better 
acquainted. 

Southern, men. — Certain illustrious individuals have stood forth as conspicuous 
examples, true apostles in this ministry of reconciliation. Of these one of the foremost 
was Dr. AtticusG. Haygood, a preacher and author ofjdistinction in the Southern Metho, 
dist Episcopal Church. In 1881 he published a little book entitled " Our Brother in 
Black,” which gave expression to the best Christian sentiment of the South ron^mmg 
the white people's duties toward their Negro neighbors. It dwelt upon the human Hnim, 
of the neglected colored people on the sympathy and helpful kindness of all who were 
more fortunate, especially tho.se who called themselves the followers of Jesus Christ. 

No voice of this tenor had .been heard from the South for manv long years. It had in it 

* : ' 
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the ring of the' Southern philanthropists of the early years of the Republic and of those 
who had so ardently thrown themselves into the cause of African colonization. It 
came, at an opportune time, when the animosities of the great struggle were beginning 
. to soften and saner thoughts wore coming to, prevail in the North and South alike; anH 
it thrilled the North with glad surprise. The book was read by the more thoughtful 
people all over the North and revealed to them the heart of the South as they had not 
known it before. - 

At just this time the Slater Fund was established in behalf of the Negroes of the 
South, rtwas natural that such a man should be invited to undertake the practical appli- 
cation of the fund to the purposes for which it was designed. In this position Dr. Hay- 
good was brought into intimate association with many influential people in North 
and was made acquainted with the sentiment that had actuated the whole movement 
'for the improvement of the freedmen; and at the same time he was able to acquaint 
them with the attitude of the Christian people of the South in a way that confirmed the 
impressions conveyed by his book. . It became his official duty to visit the schools for 
colored people maintained by northern organizations in all parts of the South and to 
report to the Slater board his impressions of their worthiness or unworthiness of assist- 
ance from the fund. Thjs was of inestimable value to the schools. He observed their 
operations from a southern point of view; not merely from his own personal viewpoint, 
but that of the better southern people as he had known it by life-long familiarity. He 
saw a great many of these schools, all the way from Washington to Texas; he visited 
them again and again through the nine years of his official connection with the fund. 
He studied the schools assiduously and sympathetically. He came to the teachers as 
a friend and counselor; and as they were far from their homes, among strangers wtm 
often were unsympathetic, and engaged in a service that was full of perplexities, th^p 
appreciated his courteous ways and his gentle suggestions; they welcomed his sugges- 
tions and were gladdened by his words of commendation; they confided in him; they 
won his personal esteem; they put in practice the advice he gave; and their teaching, 
l leir schools, and they themselves as men and women were made better and happier 
for the visits of this Christian gentleman. 

The significance of his ministry in this field may be more clearly understood by 
examining the accounts of it which he himself gave, from year to year, in his reports 
and recommendations to the Slater board, especially that of 1891, at the close of his 
work for the fund. One or two passages will show the tenor of his thought : 

The cause of Negro education I have strenuously pleaded, in speech and in writing, upon every fit 
occasion. What I could do I have done to encourag< and inspire the Negro to the best conceptions of 
Christian manhood and Christian citizenship; to convince my people, the white people of tl\e South, 
of the duty and expediency of making the most of their Negro neighbors; to cheer the people of the 
Northern States in the stupendous wofk they had undertaken, and to win, if possible, their patience 
with ti\£ir ■mu them fellow citizens placed in conditions that never before came to any race. -.Not a 
little werk I endeavored to do in these lines before I had any knowledge that^here was to be a Slater 
fund. Of the truth of what I have tried to teach, of the importance and necessity of the Christian 
education of the Negro race, I am now, at the close of my special punistry In these fields, more con- 
vinced than at any time in the past. 
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In another passage he uses these remarkable words concerning the schools under 

his oversight : 

* 

To me it will be an undying pleasure to recall the years I have spent in trying to help my *' brother 
in black/’ The effoft to help him has been an unspeakable blessing to me. I have friends araring 
them I will love forever. AnJang the hundreds of teachers whose acquaintance I have formed in visit- 
ing the schools I have had dutiei with are men and women among the very noblest I have ever known. 
Their consecration has blessed me and their kindness has brought me cheer and comfort. It will be 
a sort of spiritual instinct with me to pray the blessings of the God and Father of us all upon these rhrwpn 
and honored servants, ray brethren and sisters in the fellowship of the cause of Christ Jesus our Lord. 

To the^e passages may be added another from the pen of Dr. Curry, showing the 
esteem in which he was held by that great educational statesman of the South : 

I know no one for whose judgment and opinions on this subject I have greater respect, and for whose 
labors in the difficult field where he has wrought, more grateful admiration. He has studied the matter 
carefully and his work in its far-reaching results is not determinable by overt proofs^ He has sown 
fructiferous seed which, in coming years, will bear abundant and profitable fruitage. He has created 
a sounder public sentiment at the Sou^\and has identified his name imperishably with the grand 
achievements of the* Slater Fund. 

Dr. Curry in his own person also exerted a powerful influence in promoting a better 
mutual understanding between northern people and those of the South. Following Dr. 
Scars as the agent of the Peabody fund in 1880, at very near the time of Dr. Haygood’s 
coming into notice at the North, he in a similar way came into intimate relations with 
the distinguished men belonging to the Peabody board and with many others who were 
influential in the educational world. Before this time, however, he had been known in. 
the North, for he had acquired his professional training in the Harvard Law School and 
had been a member of Congress from Alabama previous to the secession movement. As 
1 a prominent representative of the Southern Confederacy he had been one of the foremost 
political leaders of the South in the reconstruction period and brought to his office the 
reputation of a clear-sighted statesman and persuasive orator. In the educational 
^ work to which he was called, legislation in the several States was at that time of vital 
importance, and he played a great part in securing favorable enactments. He exerted 
no small influence ,too in some of the congressional legislation. He was instrumental 
in establishing normal schools for the training of teachers in all the Southern States and 
did far mor^ than can be told to give the public-school system better form and greater 
solidity. All these activities helped to make him an effective intermediary between 
the people of the North and those of the Southern Confederacy in whose fortunes he 
had borne his share. 

Northern influence . — At nearly the same time, in 1880, a northern man of spine 
eminence, Dr. Amory Dwight Mayo, began a unique service of inquiry ihtd educational 
conditions in the South with.infonning lectures, wherever he went, on improved methods 
of teaching. He had been a Unitarian minister for some 35 years, had served on boards 
of education and given a great deal of careful thought to school improvement, and had 
become widely known in the North as a’lecturer and author. So he came to this new 
ministry with a well-furnished mind and wide experience, and threw himself into it 
with an ardor and devotion that never paused to the end of his long life, which came 
in 1907. He was mada welcome in schools of all 9orts, those for white children equally 
with those for the colored people. Like Dr Haygood, he came into friendly acquaint- 
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ance with a multi tutAof schools and teachers; with principals, school superintendents, 
and leaders of thought in all of the Southern States; and then returning to the North! 
he reported the things he had found, the discussions -he ^ad enjoyed, and the condusiohs 
at which he had arrived, in the periodicals tcTwhich he had access, in addresses before 
educational gatherings, where he was always welcome, and in elaborate papers which 
were published in the Reports of the United States Commissioner of Education. 

, . Meanwhile, and profiting much by the activities of Haygood, Curry, and Mayo, 
& the schools m aintained by northern 'beneficence were many of them gaining in power 
and in the good will of their neighbors. In their several communities influential southern 
men began to serve on their boards of management, eininent southern speakers were 
heard pn anniversary' occasions, and the' broader-minded white people 'grew to have 
more interest in the acquisitions of ambitious colored people. 

This was especially so with Hampton Institute. Situated in the immediate vicinity 
of Old Point Comfort, whither visitors resorted for recreation from all parts of the 
country, and having many unusual features of attractiveness, cultivated people from 
the South and the North alike found it a delight to go over to the institute; to saunter 
through the grounds and watch the parades ; to look into the classrooms and listen to 
recitations; to see the processes of industrial instruction and examine the exhibitions of 
product*. Of course, southerners and northerners mingled together there in an easy- 
going way and talked over everything they saw and heard, which led along to free 
discussions of educational and national subjects of wider significance. 

The winter experiences of northern sojourners in many southern resorts resulted 
. “ similar interchanges of thought; and the attendance of southern people at national 
educational association meetings, at Chautauqua assemblies, at summer schools, and in 
the numerous summer resorts of New England, the Adirondacks, and the region of the 
Great- Lakes, worked quietly on toward a mutual adjustment of differences that had 
once seemed irreconcilable. 


m- . 


Southern conferences.— tit was only natural that this growing spirit of accord should 
eventually ripen into some organized movement. There was an approach to this in the 
Capon Springs conference of 1898. That gathering was suggested by the Lake Mohonk 
conference* instituted by Mr. Albert K. Smiley in behalf of the Indians. The Capon 
Springs meeting was in behalf of education in the South, and was attended by invited 
guests from both the North and South who were known to be personally interested in 
southern Mmols for all classes of people. That meeting was followed by a second at the 
same spot in 1899 and by a third in 1900. Capon Springs is a secluded valley in the 
mountain* of West Virginia, reached with some difficulty, part of tbe journey being by 
Stage coach. The meetings were small, only about 70 being present at ‘the largest of 
tire three; but they were significant, and the papers and addresses were given wide 
WMwty through the press and the published Proceedings. 

The fourth conference, in 1901 , was at Winston-Salem, N. C., and marked a distinct 
advance. The point at which it assembled was more central and more accessible. 
Pains had been taken to interest representative people throughout the South, not only 
J»y ad^prosing aad. correspondence, hut by personal visits from the agent of the conler- 
explained its purpose and urged attendance. To make certain of a good party 
d northern, peopfc, Jflr, Ogd|®, of NewYork, secured staple railrbad accommo- 
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dations and invited a considerable number of carefully selected men and women to go 
with him as his guests on an excursion to educational institutions in the South and ho 
take this meeting on the way. * Thijs it came hbout that ‘the gathering was somewhat 
unusual. In fact, it was a convocation of well-known educational thinkers, from the 
South and the North alike, met with unity of purpose to talk on the most vital themes ' 

and to devise measures for effective cooperation. At the conclusion of a series of in- 
spiring sessions, which brought out the conviction that the hour had come for definite 
action, it was resolved with one voice: 

To organize by the appointment of an executive board of seven, who shall be fully authorized and 
empowered to conduct: 

i . A campaign of education for free schools for all the people , by supplying titerature to the news- 
paper and periodical press, by participation in educational meetings, and by general correspondence; 
and, » 

a. To conduct a bureau of information and advice on legislation and school organization. 


It was further ordered that the chairman, Mr. Ogden, be authorized to, select the board 
and that he "be made an eighth member of this committee." 

In this manner the Southern Education Board was brought into existence and 
started on that course of fruitful endeavors with which thenceforth it was regularly 
identified. 

The fifth conference, in 1902, which met at Athens, Ga., the seat of the State 
University, was even more remarkable than the fourth for a large and representative 
attendance from both the South and the North and for the fraternal concord and single- 
ness of purpose that animated all that was said and done. This and the others which 
followed, at Richmond, Birmingham, Columbia, Lexington, Piwehurst, Memphis, At- 
lanta, Little Rock, Jacksonville, and Nashville, were marked by the same spirit and a 
sustained ardor worthy of the enterprise for which they were convened. In these meet- 
ings the North and the South forgot their differences and came together In the interest 
of a larger enlightenment and higher privileges for all the people. They afforded a 
forum for ^he.discussion of a hundred vital questions and headquarters for directing a 
network of efficient educational forces that extended to a dozen great States. They 
, tailed together a host of fine, diligent toilers and made them touch hands with a inul- 
► titude of others in like circumstances^ so as to be stirred with the warmth of fellow- 
ship and made strong with the sense of belonging to a host bent upon inspiring con- 
quests. Within the fifteen or mofe years covered by this series of conferences great 
changes have been wrought in the whole life of the South, in its industrial and business 
enterprises as well as in the things that relate more directly to schools, and, while many 
other things have entered into the development, these meetings have nad an mfhtence 
of no inconsiderable moment. 

The beneficent effects of these conferences, however, are more apparent in what 
they have done for the white people than in advantages accruing to the Negroes. Indeed 
there are those who question whether they have been of any advantage whatever to the 
cobred people 'and to the schools maintained in their, behalf, claiming* on the contrary, 
that the gains to the white people have reacted unfavorably for the Negroes. To which 
it may be replied that a movement of such manifest value to education in general can 
not fail to have reached all the people with beneficent consequences, even though they 
have not always fulfilled the cherished expectation. 
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RECENT MOVEMENTS. 


All the facts in this report are in a sense a record of recent movements in the educa- 
tion qf Negroes in the United States. Each chapter contains statements of the educa- 
tional polities and methods adopted by public and private agencies in the various geo- 
graphical units of the country. Special consideration is given to these movements in 
the closing sections of the first chapter of this volume and in the “su mma ry” chapter of 
Volume II. Notable results are the increasing cooperation of educational funds 
and church boards with each other and the correlation of their efforts with those of the 
.public-school authorities. 
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FREEDMEN’S AID SOCIETIES, 1861 - 1871 . 

By J trues H. Pajlmblbk. 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 

What to do with the Negroes who appeared within Union lines became a grave 
question at the very commencement of the Civil War. These blacks either came into 
the Federal camps or were found on abandoned plantations which the northern armies 
took into their possession. In either case the Negro came under Union jurisdiction 
helpless, frightened, and destitute 

In May, 1861, Gen. Benjamin F. Butler of the Department of Virginia declared 
jllaves who came into his camp "contraband of war,” employed the able-bodied men 
in building forti fi ca ti ons, and paid them in food and supplies. The number of these 
"contrabands” grew rapidly. At Fortress Monroe, Va., a settlement of Negroes sprang 
up, supervision over whom was intrusted (Nov. 30, 1861) by Secretary of War Chase to 
Edward L. Pierce of Boston. 

Sherman and Commodore Dupont captured Port Royal and the Sea Islands, 
ember, i86r, and being informed of tbe condition of the coast 
blacks by Rrfir. Mansfield French, Gqpernment agent for Negro inspection, “promptly 
appealed to Government and philanthropists for rations, clothing, and teachers for the 
’bopdra of uneducated, ignorant, improvident blacks’ left on plantations and ‘abandoned 
to the chances of anarchy and starvation.”’ 1 This appeal- was strongly supplemented 
by rails from Messrs. Pierce and French. 

i One result was the organization of northern societies to shoulder the economic 
burden of the . southern black. The American . Missionary Association? 'which had 
a!iready..dppe anti-slavery .work in the South, responded to appeals from Gen. Butler 
and Mr. Pierce before the close of 1861, sending representatives into Virginia to give 
r^ljgioiB andj.aecular instruction and to distribute clothing. Close on the of the 
Ameri c an Missionary Association followed, workers from societies newly organized to 
a& the blacks; The Boston Educational Commission, National Freedmen’s Relief Aaso- 
c i ati o ncf New. .York, Port Royal Rtiief Committee of . Philadelphia.-the.Friends of New 
,Yoifc PMlodefehU, and many smaller organizations throughout ■New.Rn gl^ H 
the Midd le W®*k.j.t'Tb e ' firBt v six months ^showed. 70 men and j6 women on the field, 
repres en ting a.number.cf societies. ..^Thej central , societies were branching meanwhile 
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into the s m a ll er cities and" towns of the North* organizing locals and auxiliaries and 
systematizing both the collection and the distribution of money and supplies. 

While -the.general plans of the early associations were vague at the start, the first 
duty confronting workers who went South was to relieve physical suffering among the 
wretched blacks of the contraband camps and settlements. Their second thought was 
for education, and a call for books and school materials soon made itself heard, turning 
the energies of the associations largely into educational channels. 

The first society established primarily for freedmen’s aid was the Boston Educa- 
tional Commission, later called the New England Freedmen’s Aid Society, This society 
was organized at Boston on February 4; 1862, with the purpose avowed in its constitu- 
tion of effecting “ the industrial, social, intellectual, moral and religious improvement” 
of the freed blacks. This society, supported mainly by residents of Massachusetts, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, carried on work till 1874, after many of the other 
societies h%d retired from the field. 

New York was not far behind Boston. The National Freedmen’s Relief Associa- 
tion of New York came into being February 22, 1862, Like the New England society, 
its membership covered more than one State — mainly New York, Connecticut, Majne, 
and New Hampshire. . 

The Boston and New York societies were followed in March, 1862, by the Port 
Royal Relief Committee of Philadelphia, afterwards known as the Pennsylvania Freed- 
men's Relief Association. Later in 1862 societies were organized in the District of 
Columhia and Ohio. Still later organizations were formed throughout the Middle W.est, 
independent State associations sprang up in Rhode Island, Maine, and New Hampshire] 
and considerable interest was aroused even in Europe. 

These associations arose spontaneously at different points, and it was natural that 
there should have been lack of coordination in choice of field and purpose that led at 
times to petty j e al o usies and strained relations. ^The movement for some form of 
cooperation was consequently an early'one. In 1862 representatives from Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia met to discuss union, but nothing definite was done till the end 
erf 1863, when there was organized at Washington the United States Commission for the 
Relief of the National Freedmen. This was a combination or confederation of the five 
leading societies, namely the Boston, New York, and Philadelphia societies, the Western 
Freedmen's Aid Commission of Cincinnati, and the Northwestern Freedmen's Aid Com- 
mission of Chicago. * 1 The United States Commission aimed, according to its constitution 
to promote efficiency “in supplying the immediate and pressing physical wants of the 
freed people, in providing for them homes and employment, in organizing them into 
communities, and ^furnishing them, with such instijiction as their case to 

prepare them for the privileges and duties ofXhristian freemen." The first meeting of 
the c ommissi on was held in Washington m February, 1864, when resolutions were 
passed asking the President to give the freedmen “a legal and quiet possession of ade- 
quate land for their residence and support, as rapidly and as early as possible." 3 


Tbtu w« fed the Uotod 

amm Cmnlmlmi fa that rear etrioe am ha co-titm-nt onAti— th» i^ r ^onirH met hanaenkma acth* 

k coOectinf toads oad pushing work forward. Two yean later the New Vork Society advocated concentration of effort, ud 
•ttftoKtd that the varioea eaeodatiom a«r*t«o «fatc*ic paint* tor occupation incanupoa. the rtmainiai territory to be divided 
hi fuefe a w*y u to avoid duplication of effort. 

1 Hew Bi*laad Pmdmea’a Aid Society: id Animal Report, >M«, payc 9. 
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The United States Commission was displacedin March, 1865, by the American 
Freedmen’s Aid Union, organized in New York Gty and composed of the Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore societies., This union aimed to assist the freedman in his strug- 
gle upward from slavery and to fit him in every way for freedom. Means to this end 
were stated to be: 

1. Physical relief. 

. 2. Rudimentary schooling. 

3. Support of all measures and institutions that aimed at helping the colored 
man. 


The rights of the constituent societies were to be fully respected, while friendly 
relations with all other associations were to be maintained. The union proposed to 
establish a paper and to provide all necessary general agents. The board of managers 
was made up of three delegates from each constituent society. At the first regular 
meeting of the union, May 9, 1865, the New York Society came into affiliation. 

Later in 1865, the American Freedmen’s Aid Union gave way in turn to the Ameri- 
can Freedmen’s Aid Commission, which was little more than the Union with the Middle 
Western societies of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Chicago added. In announcing its 
affiliation with the American Freedmen’s Aid Commission, the New England Branch, as 
the society representing that section was now frequently called, expressed its belief 
and hope that this combination would “simplify, amplify, and energize the great work 
of elevating the freedman; 'harmonize the action of all the instrumentalities employed 
for that end; purify each and all from even the suspicion of sectarianism or partisan- 
ship; appeal more strongly to the respect and support of benevolent people both at 
home and abroad; command greater influence with the Government, and meet with 
less opposition at the South, than any one of the societies composing it. ”(*) 

Each constituent society or branch retained such independence as would not con- 
flict with the foregoing purposes; officers, rules, methods of work, plans of organization, 
and relations with auxiliaries were all regulated by each society for itself. Two depart- 
ments were organized—eastern aid western — each independent as to the collection of 
goods and money and the management of teachers. The eastern department in effect 
replaced the American Freedmen’s Aid Union, while the western department' succeeded 
the united Western (Cincinnati) and North Western (Chicago) Freedmen’s' Aid Com- 
v missions/ Teachers were accredited in the name of the commission as a whole, while 

each department accounted to the commission’s general treasurer for money and goods 
received/ Among the officers arid members of the commission were William Lloyd 
Garrison, vice president; Frederick Law Olmstead, general secretary; John G. Whittier, 
Ftaikcls G; Shaw, and Henry Ward Beecher. 



* 1 The first regular meeting of the commission was held at Philadelphia in October, 
1865.' Tb send at once to the Negroes 2,000 teachers, to prevent £11 treatment and 
oppre ssion Of f reedmen, and to secure rights of citizenship for the blacks, these were 
the comnMon^B k^tdi&te objects, while the ultimate aim as declared at this meeting 
waa tQ place the Negroes “in a condition al which further help shall not be needed. 1 ’ 1 
iMt in* 1865 the commission organized a southern department, designed to come into 
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touch with southerners who. were interested in Negro education and showed themselves 
sympathetic with the work of the commission. 

In November, 1865, a conference was held by representatives of the American 
Freedmen’s Aid Commission and the American Union Commission, to disciiss the pos- 
sibility of federation. The American Union Commission had been organized in 1864, 

“to aid in the restoration of the Union up»n the basis of industry, education, freedo*,’ 
and Christian morality.” 1 It recognizld no distinction of caste or color, but more 
particularly workectfor and among the loyal white refugees of the South. Federation 
was arranged under the name of the American Freedmen's and Union Commission. The 
joint constitution declared that the object of t ie commission was ‘to aid and cooperate 
with the people of the South, without distinction of race or color, in the improvement 
of their condition. * * * No schools or supply depots shall be maintain^ f rom the 
• benefits of which any person shall be excluded because of color.” It was thought by 
many members of the freedmen's societies that this extension by them of aid to whites 
would disarm the suspicion entertained by southern whites toward freedmen’s aid in 
general. 

Practically all the provisions of the American Freedmen’s Aid Commission’s con- 
stitution were retained in .that of the American Freedmen’s and Union Commission, the 
relations of the constituent societies to the central organization being of the same char- 
acter, and a similar division being made into eastern, western, and southern depart^ 
ments. The officers of the American Freedmen’s Aid Commission were mostly bdR 
over for the American Freedmen’s and Union Commission, except that Lyman Abbott 
of the American Union Commissiop became general secretary of the joint body, while ’ 
Phillips Brooks of the Philadelphia bryict}, Bellamy Storer of the Cincinnati branch, 
Edward L. Pierce, and others, wer* added to the ex officio members of the commission! 

At a convention in Cleveland of practically all the freedmen’s aid societies, in May, 

1 866,. the name of the American Freedmen’s and Union Commission was changed to 
“American Freedmen’s Union Commission,” and the motto of “no distinction of race 
or color” once more was definitely laid down. In April, 1867, this commission repre- 
sented 10 branch societies, each of which was financially independent. The president 
in 1867 was Chief Justice Chase of the United States Supreme Court. 

1 'hat this final union of aims and efforts proved a success is indicated by Gen. How- 
ard s statement that the American Freedmen’s Union Commission “has been of essen- 
tial service in stimulating the efforts of the various societies, while they as branches 
have acted through the common center with great unanimity.” 1 Other northern 
writers declare that cooperation under the commission was vigorous, thorough, and 
effective. 

Early in 1869, with peace now fully established, the commission discontinued its 
activities. Like action was taken by the constituent societies; the New England and 
Baltimore branches, however, carried on work for some years longer.-- 

* * Confutation, Art. II. See p. 379. . 

1 °* Howard: Report u On e nintari oocr of Freedmeu’t Bureau. July 1, ifea. 
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INDIVIDUAL SOCIETIES. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY 

The New England Freed men's Aid Society was the first to organize distinctly for 
freed men’s aid. Even before the society arose, a Bostonian by the name of Solomon 
Peck had opened (Jan. 8, 1862) a contraband school at Beaufort, S. C. In response to an 
appeal from Edward L. fierce, of Boston, Government agent on the Sea Isfands of South 
Carolina, Revs. Edward Everett Hale and J. M. Manning, of Boston, selected and sent 
South three teachers, who in February, 1862, settled at Hilton Head, S. C. This first 
move soon resulted in meetings in Boston, which on February 7, 1862, developed into 
an organization with a constitution of 14 articles. The object of the Boston Educa- 
tional Commission, as the new society was at first called, was declared by its constitution 
to be “the industrial, social, intellectual, moral, and religious improvement of persons 
released from slavery in the course of the war for the Union.” Regular, officers, including 
a bonded treasurer, and committees were provided, while annual membership fees were ✓ 
set at a mini mum of $5. The first president was Gov. John A. Andrew, of Massachusetts, 
and the secretary Edward Atkinson, while among the vice presidents were Edward 
Everett Hale and James Freeman Clarke. 

The first task of the New England Society was to answer the cry frpm South Caro- 
lina, and on March 3, only 24 days after organization, 31 teachers and agricultural 
superintendents, 27 of whom were me$, sailed from New York for Port Royal. Forty- 
one more were sent later in the year and were assigned to the Sea Islands, Norfolk, and 
Washington. Relief was also sent this same year to the West in the vicinity of St. 
Louis. 

The first group of workers, sailing under Mr. Pierce's direction, encountered great 
confusion in the Sea Islands; they found plantations des^ted and the blacks restless 
and demoralized. Mr. Pierce at once distributed bis forces, with injunctions to treat 
the Negroes kindly and fairly. The northerners settled in the owners' homes on the 
various plantations and proceeded at once to reorganize labor, establish schools, and 
mto*Huce- new methods of life. The superintendents had charge of from one to five 
* plantations each, with supervision over from 200, to 500 Negroes; they set about to 
inculcate methods of regulal, systematic,, and effective labor. Small wages were prom- 
ised the blacks as an incentive to work. 

The results of the agricultural experiments of the first year were declared at the 
anmml meeting of the society in 1863 to be satisfactory. The freedmen had already 
demonstrated, it was maintained, their capacity for self-support in a condition of free- 
dom, and had shown strong desire for self-advancement in industry. The superin- 
tending of tSreWP^ty wore in July, transferred to the direction of the Depart - 
remt of War, and dropped largely out qf the society’s employ. 

The fust groups erf workers ta go Sovth comjfdned but few who went primary as 
teachers. They were assigned to the instruction of the Negroes. As time went on the 
educatipnal feature came to be almost the whole of the society's work. From the very 


beginning, however, the teachers were forced by the many conditions of their work to 
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carry on many activities besides that of instruction. During the first year, for example, 
they distributed 258 cases of clothing, 1 sent from Boston and valued at $20,000. 

The first annual meeting of the New England Society, in May, 1863, was per- 
meated with a strong sense of satisfaction in the year’s work, and with boundless enthu- 
siasm for the future. The blacks had shown not only capacity for work but also eagerness 
for education; the field of the society’s operations was widening, Government and 
military agencies had proved friendly, and the outlook for future work seemed bright. 
The, cash receipts of the year amounted to $17,500. 

This same spirit appeared at the second annual meeting in April, 1864. The field 
was still growing* under the advance of the Union troops,* relief of refugees was a crying 
need, instruction of freed blacks was a necessity, while last of all came the duty of “inform- 
ing the public mind and improving the public sentiment as to the needs, rights, capaci- 
ties, and dispositions of the freedmen.” * First notice is at this time made of the branch 
societies, which were supporting 13 out of 30 teachers. 

In January, 1865, the society commenced the publication of a monthly journal, 
the Freedmen’s Record, 4 which continued in existence until April, 1874. * 

By 1865 the field work of the society had been extended as far south as Florida, and 
the workers were prepared to go wherever needed. The third annual meeting, ‘in April, 
1865, was occupied largely with the reports of the teachers’ committee and the teachere 
themselves. Throughout the year the widening educational field was constantly 
emphasized. Another aim which began at this time to be expressed was that of assisting 
the Negro into full citizenship. 

On January 15, 1866, the society being now affiliated with the American Freedmen’s 
and Union Commission, the following clause was inserted in its constitution: 


In the pursuit of this object* no distinction of race or color shall be recognited; and especially 
shall no school be maintained from which pupils shall be excluded on the ground of such distinction* 


The fourth annual meeting of the society was held April 12, 1866. Physical relief 
and education still formed the two branches of work, although the latter was by far the 
more important. While great encouragement was gathered from the eagerness and apti- 
tude of the blacks, many obstacles, too, were touched upon— the discontinuance by the 
Government of free rations and permission to use confiscated bouses, the prevalence of 
high prices, the difficulty of getting school buildings, and the confusion and violence 
which remained as one legacy of the war. In spite of these obstacles, the reports of the 
society show the maxima of its history. Receipts for 1865-66 amounted to $73,500; 
there were 182 teachers in the field, with 9,649 pupils, enrolled in 79 different schools 
throughout North and South Carolina, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, and the District of 
Columbia. Some 64 branches had assume 1 the full support of 100 of these teachers, 
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while as many more smaller branches had contributed liberally in the form of cash and 
supplies. 

At the fifth ann ual meeting, April, 1867, contributions were acknowledged from 
the Freedmen’s Bureau and from the freedmen themselves. Great need of increased 
runds was reported. During the year 261 packages of clothing and supplies ha,d been 
sent South, exclusive of shipments by branch societies. Receipts amounted to $75,778, 
of which $64,580 were expended for schools and school supplies, $749 for clothing and 
similar supplies, and $433 for farm implements. 

In June, 1867, comes the first hint of retrenchment. It was recognized that many 
in the North believed the regeneration of the South should be left to the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, to the Peabody trustees, or to the South herself. The society, however, decided 
to continue work as long as funds were forthcoming from northern contributors. 

The sixth annual meeting was held in March, 1868. Receipts for the year had 
fallen to $49,120. 

Early in 1869 the American Freedmen’s Union Commission 1 and the New York 
Society disbanded, the New York Society turning over its teachers to the New England 
Society, together with $3,664 in cash to pay their salaries for the year. 

The seventh annual meeting of the New England Society, April, 1869, made the 
following declaration : ♦ 

One part of our work we may consider accomplished ; we have demonstrated the capacity of the 
colored race for education. The results attained in the best schools afford no room for a doubt that 
this race can equal any other tinder similar conditions in its desire for knowledge and its capacity for 
acquiring it.* * 

During the years 1868 and 1869 the receipts of the society fell off considerably. 
The work in the field, it was reported at the eighth annual meetyig, April, 1870, was 
calling out less enthusiasm in the North than in previous years, bth it was considered 
to be bfetter work, more carefully planned, and more ably executed throughout. 

By January, 1871, the consummation of the society’s work was seen to be close at 
hand. Education was soon to be handed over to southern care. The colored people, 
it was felt, must learn to figtfb their own battles with political and industrial weapons. 
In April the tenth annual report showed a further decrease in receipts to $27,100; the 
number of branches, which bad been steadily dwindling from the figures of 1866 and 
186 7,* now numbered but 22. ' 

At the eleventh annual meeting in April, 1872, receipts were reported diminished to 
$1 1,400, while the number of branches had decreased to 10. The force of workers was 
promptly cUt iq half. Retrenchment continued in 1872-73 and 1873-74, the receipts 
of the two years combined amounting to but *$12,700; the number of teachers fell to 10, 
the scholars to a thousand; the field had shrunk to three States, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Virginia, and the end of the wotk was seen to be approaching fast. 

The final meeting of the society was held March 20, 1874. The society had now 
had 1.2 years of life, during which time it had collected cash to the amount of nearly 
$400,000 and supplies valued at $ 1 50,000. An average of 82 teachers had beer, main* 

• > See preceding section for ft history erf X be various cooperative unions of freedmen ’• societies, and the connection of the New 
BnAffid Society with each. 
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tamed in service. The society had been the first distinct freedmen’s aid organization 
in the field and wai the last to leave the work ; throughout the whole period it had been 
a leader amohg the other societies in the various steps toward union, in the equipment 
and organization of its schools, and in the administrative efficiency of its force. It was 
now voted to disband the society, and to intrust its affairs to the teachers* committee, 
which proposed to continue two normal schools for a time, 1 with occasional aid and 
encouragement to special schools and teachers. 

Political and financial conditions in the South were still felt to be in great cWusion, 
but the problems created by these conditions and the additional vital problem of educa- 
tion must be left for the South to solve for itself, with only such assistance and kindly 
encouragement as the North might from time to time be permitted to offer. 

In retrospect, the aim of the society was felt to have remained constant— 


to rejiew bodily suffering; to organize industry; give instruction in the rudiments of knowledge, morals 
freedmerj 3 *^ ^ ^ hfe ' to inform tbe P ublic of the needs, rights, capacities, and disposition of the 

We may still claim,” said the final meeting of the society, “tq have been the first 
and last society to base our work on the broad ground of national secular education 
having no sectarian or party interest. ” s With this final declaration ringing in their ears 
the members of the society adjourned sine die . 


/ OTHER INDIVIDUAL SOCIETIES. * 

w * 

The American Missionary Association, although not organized primarily for freetf- 
men s aid, was at the outbreak of war in best position to answer the cull of the des- 
titute blacks. Established September 3, 1846, as a protest against the “comparative 
silence of other missionary societies with regard to slavery,’" the association had carried 
o# undenominational work for 15 years in the South itself, under great difficulties 
attempting to rouse southern whites to the evils of slavery. When war was declared! 
the association led the way in systematic relief and educational work for the blacks, 
first at Fortress Monroe and Hampton, then at Port Royal. In 1862 the field was 
enlarged to include Newport News and Washington; in 1863 the whole of Vi rginia North 
and South. Carolina (with outposts at St. Louis and Cairo); in 1864, in addition, Florida, 
Louisiana, and the Mississippi Valley. Before the close of the war, the District of 

Columbia, southern Mississippi, and Kansas had also come within the range of the asso- 
ciation’s activities. 

By 1866 the association had 353 persons employed in church and school work among 
the blacks; in 1 67, 528 missionaries and teachers; in 1868, 532. Churches wereNouilt 
and planted, revivals were held, graded and normal schools were opened, and physical 
relief was distributed wherev needed. Before the war the association had receipts of 

some $40,000 yearly. In 1867 this had grown to $334,500 in cash and clothing to tbe 
value of $90,000. 

The American Missionary Association was from the start nonsectarian; in June, 
1865, the Congregational churches, and later the Free-Will Baptist, the Wesleyan 
Methodist, and the Reformed Dutch Church o rganizations designated it»as their agent 

* * “ d - Co,<ni,bus ' 1 Freed men *» Record: VoL V, p. 147. 
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in the held. In 1866 the Cincinnati branch of the American Freedmen’ s Union Com- 
mission withdrew from that body and united with the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. The Cleveland branch did the same in 1867, and the Chicago branch in 1868. 

The National Freed men’s Relief Assopiation of New York, commonly known as 
the New York Society, was organized February 22, 1862. It was largely conceived by 
officers of the American Missionary Association, the treasurer of the latter being the 
chairman of the organization meeting of t the former. The immediate cause of this 
meeting was Gen. Sherman’s appeal in his General Orders No. 9, of Februfry 6, 1862, * 1 
regarding the destitute freedmen of Fortress Monroe and Port Royal. The stated 
object of the society was — 

with the cooperation of the Federal Government, so far as attainable, the relief and improvement of the 
freedmen — to teach them civilization find Christianity; to imbue them with notions of order, industry, 
economy, and self-reliance; and to elevate them in the scale of humanity, by inspiring them with self- 
respect . 1 

In an elaborate plan for temporary regulation of labor drawn up by the society; it 
was emphasized that the blades, being free men, must be treated as such, must earn 
their own living under careful superintendence and a regular wage system, and must 
pay for all supplies either in cash or labor. 

At the time the New York Society was organized, the Negroes within Union lines 
were in great destitution, and the Government agencies that were distributing rations 
reached but part of the sufferers. Wages offered to the blades by Government officers 

t were small, and the feeling toward them, even in the North, was often far from friendly, 
"ft alleviate this state of things, the first party of workers from the society, numbering 
20 missionaries and teachers, left New York for Port Royal on March 3, 1862, equipped 
with dothing, seeds, tools, medicines and the like for the Negroes. Some of these men 
and women went as volunteers at their own expense. In April and May 93 additional 
workers were sent out, 74 men and 19 women. The first care of these parties was to 
relieve suffering and superintend the laborers on the abandoned plantations. This 
abandoned property was soon turned over to Government auspices, however, leaving 
education alone as the association’s field of work. * 

t 

The first annual meeting of the New York Sotiety, February 19, 1863, reported 
great eagerness for learning on the part of the blacks, 3,009 of them being under instruc- 
tion at Port Royal and on the Sea Islands. The activities of the society were confined 
m ai nl y to the Atlantic coast, although for a time some effort was made to carry on 
work along the Mississippi River. Five orphan asylums were opened in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, Florida and South Carolina’, but do not 4 eem to have had a very long exist- 
ence. Depots were established at all centers, of influence, from which dothes, books, 
school materials, and other supplies were distributed. 

In 1866 there were 33 auxiliary societies. Methods of collecting money became 
systematized slowly, while paid collectors were discontinued after two years. During 
1865 and 1866 the. society kept 16 lecturers on the road, who ^caifivassed 45 New. York 
counties and organized 350 auxiliaries, most of which proved but short-lived. The 
effect of this work, however, was shown in increased contributions and interest. The 

> la tjjJhi order 1 m not only opp mh d far ciothinc tod supplier, but uried olsojlbc institution oi/'n sirstnan ol culture 
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New York Society was a constituent body in the United States Commission of 1863^ 
in September, 1865, the society entered the American Freedmen's Aid Commission, 
and was thereafter a constituent part of that commission and the later American Freed- 
men s Union Commission., Among the officers who served the society were Francis G. 

Shaw, president ; William Cullen Bryant, a vice president ; and Lyman Abbott, a member 
of the executive committee. 

The New York Society discontinued work in 1869, turning over its 14 teachers in 
Virginia to the New England Society, together with funds for their support for a year. 

Up to 1866 the association raised $400,000 in cash and collected supplies valued at 
$200,000. During its whole existence, the receipts probably aggregated at least $500,000 
in cash and $250,000 in supplies. 

The Pennsylvania Freedmen's Relief Association, or Philadelphia Society, was 
^organized at Philadelphia, in March, 1862, under the name of the Port Royal Relief 
Committee. Its work was similar to that of the New England and New York Societies, 
and it was absorbed into the several national bodies as they were successively organized. 

In January, 1865, the Philadelphia Society had 16 schools and 38 teachers, located 
in South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and the District of Columbia, together with an 
industrial and a normal school in Washington. A few months later the work had en- 
larged to cover also Virginia, Maryland, Mississippi, and North Carolina. 

From 1862 to 1865 the total receipts of ttfe'society amounted to $250,000. Sixty- ^ 
five teachers formed the maximum force of the association, with an Average of about 60. 

The Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission was organized in Cincinnati in the fall 
of 1862, under the temporary name of “Contrabands' Relief Association." The worlf 
of this organization lay in the southwest and along the Mississippi River, in Mississippi, ' 

Arkansas, and western Tennessee. Early in 1863 teachers were sent to colored camps 
on the Mississippi. During the severe winter of 1862-3 physical relief was distributed. 
I1VT864--5 the commission expended $26,000 on schools and $191,000 on relief. The i 

following year, 1865-6, considerable British aid was received: Stores were opened 
containing $78,000 in supplies. From 1866 to 1871 the total receipts of the Cincinnati 
Society aggregated $227,000. 

On December 2, 1863, the Cihcinnati Society became a charter member of the 
United States Commission. In 1866 its agency and office work was combined with 
that of the American Missionary Association, although* it did not wholly give up its \ 

corporate existence. ... 

The Northwestern Freedmen’s Aid Commission was^rgariized in Chicago during the 
autumn of 1863, entering the United States Commission a few weeks iater. It after- 
wards joined the American Freedmen's Union Commission, arid in 1868, like the Cin- 
cinnati branch, its work was united with that hi the American Missionary Association. 

The work of the Chicago society lay mainly in the Gulf States. From 1863 to 1865 % 

an average of 50 teachers* were maintained. ^ 

The Friends of the United States were e^tly on the field with their aid. In Novera- ! 

ber, 1863, the “Friends' Association of Philadelphia and its Vicinity for the Relief of 
Colored Freedmen” was organized. This society was usually known as the Friends' 
Freedmen's Relief Association of Philadelphia. Its stated object was “to relieve the 


1 See o. (Ao. 
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wants, provide for the instruction, and protect the rights of the freedmen.” 1 Receipts 
during the first year aggregated $53,800, of which English Friends contributed $9,700. 
From 1863 to 1867 the association expended $210,500. Stpres were opened at various 
points in Virginia and North Carolina. 

Another Philadelphia Friends’ association was “The Friends’ Association for the 
Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen.” It carried on some work in 1862, but was not 
formally organized until 1864. With its work mainly located in -Vjrginia and South 
Carolina, it maintained, in 1868, 14 schools, with 732 pupils. From 1862 1869 its 

receipts aggregated $57,500, which was expended for schools, seeds, supplies, donations 
to asylums, and 50,000 copies of the New Testament. 

The New England yearly meeting of Friends organized work" for freedmen in 1864. 
Its main energies were exerted in Washington, where it operated a store at cost prices, 
and conducted day, evening, and Sunday schools. The general office of this association 
was at New Bedford, Mass. 

The Baltimore Association for the Moral and Educational Improvement of the Col- 
ored People was founded in 1864. The association appealed to tjie citizens of Maryland 
for aid on the ground that no whites would immigrate into the State until the blacks 
were instructed in the methods of productive labor. 

The first annual report of the Baltimore society, November, 1865, showed receipts 
for the year of $17,556. The second annual report, November, 1 866, announced that the 
school work had more than tripled and ghowed receipts amounting to $52,551, of which 
colored people had contributed $6,000. In 1867 the city of Baltimore subsidized the 
society to the amount of $20,000, while the Negroes of Maryland gave $23,371. The 
city subsidy was granted for several successive years, in 1869 taking the form of books 
and furniture. \ 

The Baltimore society cooperated with the New England society after 1865,, but 
disbanded in 1871 and turned over the general support of its schools to public agencies 
of the city and the State. 

Foreign humanitarians early became interested in American freedmen 's aid. In 
1863 English Friends contributed £3,000 through Friends in the United States. In 1864 
£3,000 went forward from Englancf and £1,500 from Ireland. The New England 
Society at its second annual meeting in 1864 reported a number of foreign contributions: 
$2,100 from the London Freedmen’s Aid Society and other English sources, small sums 
from France and Ireland, and $1,313 from five Parsee firms in London. This last rep- 
resented one-third the total contribution of these firms, the remaining two-thirds going 
in equal shares to the New York and Philadelphia societies. The western societies also 
received gifts from a number of foreign sources. 

Various English societies were organized from 1863 to 1865, with the aim of sup- 
plementing American work for freedmen. In May, 1865, these societies held a meeting 
in London, at which a national committee was organized, composed of two representa- 
tives from each district association, with the following functions: 

1. To circulate information of freedmen’s aid ahiong the English societies. 

2. To organize new societies and assist in the raising of funds. 
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3 * To act as a medium of communication between American and English societies, 
and to introduce American delegates. 

4. To hold periodic meetings for reports and resolutions. 

At this meeting delegates attended from the Leeds, London, Birmingham and Mid- 
land, Manchester, Leicester, and Northhampton societies, from the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, the Friends’ Central Relief Committee, the Workmen’s Auxiliary 
of the Midland Association, the Darlington Committee, the Syrian Mission, and two 
American associations. 1 The chairmen were Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton and the Duke 
of Argyll. 

Considerable emphasis was laid by the British societies on the fact that in the Irish 
famine of 1846 and during the distress in Lancashire and other 4 English and Scotch manu- 
facturing districts in 1862-63, American contributions had been prompt and generous. 
In 1846 nearly a million dollars had been raised in the United States, largely in the form 
of supplies, while for the Lancashire sufferers Americans contributed $350,000. English 
contributions for the aid of American freedmen were solicited as a form of recognition and 
appreciation of American assistance in times of British need. 

Early in 1866 a commemorative meeting of the London Freedmen 's Aid Society was 
~ ~held to celebrate the passage of the thirteenth amendment to the. United States Con- 
stitution. At this time the society changed its name to the British and Foreign Freed- 
tnert s Aid Society, broadening its scope of work to include aid for the suffering Negroes 
of Jamaica. This society for some time published a monthly called^ the “Freed-Man.” 

It was reported through theT^jeedmen’s Bureau on January^ 1869, that English 
freedmen s aid societies had contributed $40,000 during the previous year, and a total 
of $500,000 since emancipation. Dr. Curry estimated 2 the total receipts in money and 
supplies from Great Britain at $1 ,000,000. Considerable sums were received also from the 
Continent. 

The American Union Commission, as already noted, 1 opened its career in New York 
City in 1 864. Although much of its energy was devoted to the white loyalists of the 
South, 4 it distinctly made no discrimination on account of race or color. Physical * 
relief was the first and greatest care, yet a few schools were established, and the free- 
scliool party of the South was heartily supported, especially in Tennessee and* North 
Carolina. % 

No condition was imposed on the people who were aided, 41 the truly needy of either 
color” being relieved on equal terms. Yet the commission felt tHat avowed white 
Unionists of the South, or loyal refugees, as they were called, deserved recognition for 
their devotion and. their suffering, and they were often given the preference.. For the 
most part, the agents of The commission reported that they experienced uniform courtesy 
and cooperation from southern officials and people 

In November, 1 865, the commission united with the American, Freedmen 's Aid Corfi- 
mission, under the name of American Freedmen’s Union Commission: 

The National Freedmen's Relief Association of the District of Columfea was estab- 
lished on April 9, 1862, and labored in Washington and vicinity. The firet school Was 

1 Associations were reported alto from Liverpool, Bradford, BrUtol. CheKenlum. Brighton, and Mansfield. 

1 J. L. M. Curry: Education of the Negroes since i860, p. . 

* 1 Page syi. 

* ' . II in benefaction*, recognizing no distinctions of caste or color, proffering its assistance to all men upon the 

•oore of a common humanity alone. " (The American Union Commission: Its Origin, Opinion end Purposes. iMj, jv «.) 
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oiganized November 23, 1863. Physical and legal relief and practical education'were 
combined in the society’s work N 

Another Washington society,- the National Association for the Relief' of Destitute 
•Gohfted Wom$nand Children, was incorporated by, Congress February 14, 1863, opened 
a home, which atia^reports (1916) was still in existence, and received for years a 
national subsidy. ‘ * \ 

The colored folk were themselves not inactive. The African Civilization Society, 
officered and managed by Negroes, opened schools in Washington in 1864. Its work 
was later extended into the Carolinas, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. In 1868 the society employed 129 teachers, with 8,000 pupils, at an expense 
$ 53 > 7 °o- In Brooklyn, where the society’s headquarters was situated, the society 
operated an orphan asylum with aid from the Freedmen’s Bureau. On January 1 , 1 869, 

the society reported itself embarrassed for lack of funds. 

DENOMINATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 

Methodists, Presbyterians, and Baptists all carried on extensive freedmen’s aid. 
The Congregational ists, Free-Will Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, and Reformed Dutch, 
as already noted, designated the American Missionary Association their agent in the field, 
hut the greater dumber of the churches worked independently. 

In 1864 the Methodist Episcopal General Conference approved undenominational 
work forfreedmen, in cooperation with other denominations. In August, 1 866, however, 
there was organized at Cincinnati the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Church, 
3 to cooperate with the other benevolences of that church. About the samp time, other 
churches also gave up their undenominational position. The undenominational move- 
ment in one respect lacked unity of policy. The two western societies (Chicago and 
Ci nc i n nati) employed only members of evangelical churches as teachers; the three east- 
ern soaeties (Boston, New York, and Philadelphia) did not regard church membership 
spatial for service. Distinctly missionary work was not feasible in undenominational 
wori^; the labor was purely educational, not religious; and teachers were not selected 
“with reference to evangelical sentiments and experimental godliness.” 1 The entry of 
Church organizations into freedmen’s work, however, tended to deepen the interest of 
many persons .who would not have responded to the undenominational appeal of the 
nonsectarian societies. , 

■' The work the Methodist Society, at first that of relieving physical want, developed 
later into— 

1. Primary educational \^ork. 

\v Higher education. 

3. Normal training. 

4 Introduction of the public school idea. 

The first schools opened were for Negroes only, and in 1868 numbered 29, with 31 
feadiera m iff 5,000 pupils, throughout Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Alabama, aqff Georgia. In 1871 the work was extended to whites as well, 
wh ile in the egrly eighties g eneral educational in the South was adopted as, the 

1 n~ a Rost: Bduottfauri work & tb£ Soiitb, p. t. 
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sodety’scblef field of activity. The receipts of tlje society during its first six years of 

existence amounted to $315,100. 

The Baptists were early in the field. The American Baptist Home Missionary- Asso- 
aation labored among the Mississippi River Negroes before the fall of Vicksburg, in 1863,. 
together with the American Missionary Association and agents of the Friends. After 
the capture of Vicksburg, the United Baptists established the first colored school in 
th'at city, m the basement of a Methodist church. Other denominations that cooperated 
with the Baptists in their western work were the United Presbyterians, Reformed 
Presbyteriarih, and United Brethem in Christ: 

In the East the Baptists set up a school in Alexandria, Va., as early as January 1, 
1862. Two years later they had several missionaries and 14 assistants at work in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana, and the District of 
Columbia. For a time the Baptist wdrk was embarrassed by a multiplicity of organi- 
zations. and by consequent friction between them. But with the harmonizing of these 
interests and the delegation of all colored missions to the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Association, a new impulse was given to the work.” 1 In 1867 this Baptist 
association had 50 ordained ministers on the field, while a number of colored students 
were already in training for tbe.ministry. Up to 189^ the society had spent $2,452,000 

for Negro aid and instruction, and at that time controlled several colleges for blacks 
in the South. 

11 he Free-Will Baptist Church cooperated at all important points with the American 
- Missionary Association, and also maintained through its Home Missionary Society an 
office at Dover, N. H. Some restricted work was done in the Shenandoah Valley in the 
Hast and at a few points in the West, with a maximum of 40 missionaries and teachers' 

3*467 pupils. Missionary work and the formation of churches were regarded as of 
especial importance. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly at Pittsburgh, June 22, 1865, appointed a 
general committee on freedmen, with 18 members and a secretary and treasurer. This 
committee replaced the then existing eastern and western Presbyterian commissions, 
and tqpk in charge the 36 teachers and missionaries already on the field. Only Presby- 
terians were sent out as workers, and indorsements were required for them from their 
respective presbyteries or synods. In May> 1866, the 55 missionaries on the field re- 
ported 3,256 day pupils, 2,043 Sunday School scholars, and six churches, with 526 mem* 
bers. Work was done chiefly in Tennessee, Alabama, North Carolina, and Kansas, 
with scattered efforts in the otherSouthem States. Churches* were built, colored min- 
isters and teachers were trained, elementary instruction was carried on, and two higher 
institutions were chartered. Total receipts for 1865-66 were reported at $25,350, together 
with 30 to 40 boxes of clothing. In 1870 the working force numbered 157, of whom 
105 were colored, 53 of the whole number being women. The expenditures for 1865-1870 
amounted to, $244,700. ’ * 

Old School and United Presbyterians alio carried on some work. The Reformed 
Presbyterian Board of Missions bdd five schools in Washington in 1864. The expendi- 
• * ures averaged $3,900 a year, and the number of pupils 175, Headquarters were at 
Allegheny City, Pa. - , / .. , lfi 
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The Protestant Episcopal Frecdmen’s Commission was organized in 1865 with 28 
members, 16 of whom were clergymen. The aim was to watch over “the religious and 
other instruction of the freedmen."" 1 Physical relief was extended where needed. 

In the early part of 1865 there was established in Boston “The Massachusetts 
Episcopal Association for the Promotion of Christian knowledge among the Freedmen 
and other Colored Persons of the South and Southwest. “ Despite the long title, but 
little record is left of this society's work. The bishop of the diocese was president 
ex officio. , 

The American Bible Society up to 1868 sent a million copies of Scriptural arid re- 
ligious works to the Southern negroes, many of which were supplied to the official boards 
of education that were under the supervision of the Freedmen 's Bureau. 

The American Tract Society also distributed literature. In 1862 it opened a col- 
, ored school in Washington, and later conducted school and church services in the con- 
traband camps of the District of Columbia. - 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church carried on mission and school work from 
1864 to 1868. tfuring 1868 Sunday School pupils numbered 40,000, and library volumes 
in schools 39,000. Headquarters 'were at Brooklyn and, Baltimore. 

PHYSICAL RELIEF. 

In the original appeals from the South the relief of physical necessities was always 
mentioned first. Relief was the earliest care of all workers on the held, and not till the 
last society had withdrawn its agents was it wholly abandoned. The Negro contra- 
bands, huddled together on deserted plantations or in miserable camps, needed aid 
* of the most material character. This was promptly furnished, both by the societies 
and by the Government agencies. 4 P - 

The first appeals to the North named rations and clothing as the primary physical 
needs of the refugee blacks. The American Missionary Association sent clothing as its 
first contribution toward the settlement of the Negro problem, and throughout the 
whole reconstruction period distributed physical' relief wherever needfed. The im- 
. provement which the New England Society declared the blacks needed was first indus- 
trial and then intellectual. During the first five years of this society's existence, it 
sent ; $150,000 in supplies to the South, nearly on^-half of which was dis^ktched in 
i865-66.alone. The teachers’ letters of the first few months of work in 1862 paint one 
somber picture of destitution, each letter ending with the invariable appeal for clothing, 
food,' and medicines. Relief was quickly furnished, and was continued with great gen- 
erosity; up to 1866. 

* * The New York Society came into being as the result of an appeal from Gen. Sherman 
for ‘Clothing and supplies; its avowed object was “the relief and improvement of the 
freedmen of the colored race." The first party of workers carried with them all manner 
of supplies for tW'' blacks. During the period of the society's usefulness (1862—1869), 
supphestothe value of at least $250,000 were shipped South. 

: The Philadelphia Spciety carried on extensive relief work early in its career. An 
active auxiliary of the society, the Philadelphia women's branch of the American Freed- 
men's Aid Commission, sent out $^5,000 worth of clothing in 1865*66. 

ftffa a tanf Bpboopal fruit— On— frnton Otnaalwial Paper, January. 1866. pw * 
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. The relief activities of the Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission, or Cincinnati 
Society, have already been described.* During 1864-65 over $100,000 was spent in 
relief work. 

The Friends regarded material relief one of the two brarfches of their work. The 
Women’s Aid Association of Philadelphia, organized' in 1862, ciit out many garments, 
shipped yams, knitting needles, and hospital supplies into the South, and stimulated 
the activities of many auxiliary and local sewing societies. All the Friends’ associa- 
tions either engaged in relief work or conducted stores to supply the Negroes frith 
goods at cost. 

British societies transmitted a large share of their contributions in the form of 
supplies, especially clothing and farm implements; many of these were transported by 
English steamship lines free of charge.* 

The American Union Commission had as its primary object the relief of southern 
destitutes, both black and whife. By April, 1865, the commission had distributed over 
$50,ooo.itf supplies, especially seeds, agricultural implements, food, mMir-in^ ^ 
clothing. 

• All the religious societies carried on relief work, but subordinated the relief feature 
to their religious and educational interests. % 

Two sanitary commissions that were organized during the war, although especially 
designed to aid, first, Union soldiers, and later, loyal white refugees in the South, alw 
helped' the suffering Negroes at various points. The Western Sanitary 
brought about much amelioration in the condition of the Mississippi Valley Negroes. 
The United States Sanitary Commission, an official body appointed in 1861, and 
nursed colored soldiers as well as white. After the war the New England branch of 
the commission was continued under the name' of the Soldiers’ Memorial Society of 
Boston, which furnished aid impartially to colored and white Institutions. The 
agencies of the commission investigated and settled the claims of many colored soldiers. 

The Negroes themselves were not inattentive to the physical needs of their brethren. 
The efforts of a number of colored people on behalf of the freedmen have already beeii 
described,' some of the work being that of relief. In 1 865 a colored committee of 24 in 
Charleston investigated the condition of the Negroes in that city and assisted the work 
of Government’ relief by their recommendations. In the same city a colored “ Ladies 
Patriotic Association” of 300 members relieved suffering among destitute Negroes, In 
Augusta a Negro society established and for a time conducted a freedmen’s hospital.* 

It is clear that the earliest duty of the freedmen’s aid societies was to relieve the 
immediate and pressing physical needs of the southefn Negroes, and this phase may be 
noticed throughout their whole history. But after the creation of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau; in 1865, and the institution by Government agency of organized and sys- 
tematic relief, the chief attention of the voluntary bodies turned naturally to. other 
fields. •, 


'***•»• •Pit'*.. 
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If the first aim of the freedmen’s aid societies was to alleviate physical suffering, 
this was only because the need for material relief was immediate and absolute. The 
chief and underlying aim of the societies was to improve the Negro race by implanting 
moral ideals and cultivating the intellectual capacities of the Negroes. To accomplish 
these ends required greater foresight and more careful oiganizati6n than the relief of 
mere bodily want. 

Education then, in its largest sense, was the avowed duty of the freedmen's societies; 
and their history is chiefly that of establishing schools, 1 pladng teachers, grading and 
systematizing instruction, and stimulating the growth of public-school l^stems in the 
Southern States. 

The earliest appeals from the South included instruction as a great* need. Even 
before these appeals were made, Rev. D. L. Johnson had opened a contraband schools 
at Washington in 1861. He was closely followed by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, by Solomon Peck at Beaufort, and by the early freedmen’s societies. From this 
time educational work played an important, and in later years almost the entire, 
rtle in freedmen’s aid. All the national or federated bodies emphasized the need and 
importance of instruction, and laid plans to meet the need. To the work of the denomi- 
national and distinctly religious societies was added that of religious instruction, the 
establishment of churches and Sunday schools, and the training of promising Negroes 
for the ministry. . , 

\ The American Missionary Association has always emphasized education. The 
.association in 1858 founded Berea College, Kentucky. In 1868 this college had an 
^attendance of 200, of whom but one^hird were white. Fisk University was established 

I by the association in 1866, Talladega College in 1867, Hampton Institute in 1868, Atlanta 
id Straight Universities in 1869. Normal schools were also opened. 

rk Society maintained graded, normal, and industrial schools. The 
prk of the society was done at Charleston and Columbia and in the 
>f South Carolina.. Virginia and North Carolina came next in order 
866 the society had 125 schools, 222 teachers, and 14,048 scholars. 
Freedmen’s Aid Commission of Cincinnati had 58 teachers in the 
$5. They were stationed in Illinois,^ Kentucky, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
The following year the teaching force'niifnbered 80 and in 1866-67, 7' • 
Association of Philadelphia maintained : schools in Washington till 
ew in favor of other societies and commenced work in Maryland, 
uolina, Delaware, and Arkansas. By 1866 the field had narrowed 
And Virginia. An average of 18 schools was maintained, with 44 
pupils. 

$ Society bad 34 schools under its care in November, 1865, with an 
£ of 2,300 pupils. A year latep this number had grown to 8,300 day 
» 3 i 5 PO of whom were in Baltimore alone. In 1868 th$ society had.. 
;i*3 scholars; in 1869, 21 teachers and 1,224 scholars; in 1870, 18 
scholars. Howard Normal School in Baltimore did considerable work 
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in the way of training colored teachers. When the Baltimore Society closed its work 
in 1871, only the Howard Normal School was retained under private control, being 
intrusted to the care of the New England Society. 

A rule early laid down and rigidly enforced by the Baltimore Society was that the 
colored people, of a district should contribute toward the expenses of their teachers. 
Teachers were sent only to districts where board was provided, and from $5 to $10 per 
teacher turned in each month to the general school fund of the society. This rule the 

New England Society also enforced during its period of cooperation with the Baltimore 
Society. . • 

It has already been indicated that the germ frtfm Which the New England Society 
sprang was a scholastic one. Solomon Peck, a Bostonian, conducted a Negro school 
in South Carolina two months before the teachers from the New England Society 
arrived on the field, while the immediate forerunners of the first party were the three 
teachers sent out by Hale and Manning.* * 

Although during' the first year of the society’s work plantation superintendence 
seemed important, a few schools were nevertheless started. Some of the northern 
workers devoted their whole time to these schools, and 3,000 colored scholars were 
enrolled 

During 1863-4, 85 teachers were sent South, while from 15 to 18 were employed in 
teaching the colored soldiers of the Fifth Massachusetts Cavalry stationed at Readville, 
Mass. Seven were also sent temporarily into Maryland to teach the colored troops of 
Gen. Birney’s camp near Bryantown. ' 

° . By the oi i86 5 the educational work of the society had become firmly estab- 

lished, and when the close of the war brought the certainty of a stable future, plans were 
laid for normal schools to train southern teachers, preferably Negroes, for southern needs. 
This idea was developed as time went on. 

In June, 1865, the society had 89 teachers in North arid South Carolina, Virginia, 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, and Georgia. A large majority of these were 
women. ' • 

*.In April, 1867, 1 18 teachers, working in 73 schools, were teaching 8,647. pupils. 
The teachers committee laid down the following aims for the ensuing year: 1 

U (0 Systematic organization and grading of schools. 

. (2) Thorough elementary training. 
i ( 3 ) Training of the best pupils for normal classes. 

( 4 ) Engaging southern white and black teachers in the work. 

, ( 5 ) Normal teaching proper. 

'■ <*) Enlisting the cooperation of the Negroes in supporting their own schools. 

(7) The ultimate aim of a free school system. 

1 , Mention is first, made at this time of State education for Negroes in the South. 1 
Tennessee had already afforded support -both to white and colored schools* by legislative 
enactment. Florida, in January, 1866, established a superintendent of common schools 
wherever conditions seemed to warrant. 


1 See p. *7*, 

* Prverfmta’* Record, Vol. Ill, p, yj. 
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3 y April, 1868, the New England Society had 99 teachers at work, with 5,144 
scholars. 1 The teachers' committee reported at the annual meeting in tie spring of 
v - they aimed to as&i^ the establishment of a free, nonsectarian common-school 
in the South. Virginia had by this time ofce or two local systems. The new 
constitutions of South Carolina and 'Florida gave Negroes equal educational rights with 
the whites. 

The seventh a n nu a l meeting of the New England Society in 1869 declared that 
normal schools would be established by the society wherever needed, with at least one 
in evepr State. The society had at this time 104 teachers in 68 schools throughout 
Virginia, the Karolinas, Georgia, Florida, and Maryland. The scholars aggregated 6,490. 
Later in 1869 it was seen that the several towns and States must soon take over their 
own schools, and the teachers’ committee recommended that a large part of the work be 
discontinued in June, 1 870, since the southern State governments were organizing public- 
school systems botl lor whites and Negroes. Colored people, it was felt, must^shoulder 
their own racial responsibilities. The really crying need was for normal schools, and 

£, together with a few special schools, would receive assistance for a while longer. 

In April, 1870, 14 teachers of the New York Society having been added to the work- 
ing force during the year, there appeared on the New England Society’s rolls 70 schools, 
U2 teachers, and 5,017 scholars. Only a small part of the Negro children of school age 
in the South were under instruction, and the number was growing very. slowly. Every 
: South, however, had now made provision for public-school systems in their 
constitutions, and nearly all were putting educational plans into operation. Maryland 
already possessed a white school system, while the city of Baltimore had acknowledged 
the right of the Negroes to free education. Colored schools in Virginia still needed 
outside aid, but assistance was beteafter conditioned on a sharing of the expense by the 
people themselves, or by their public agencies. Richmond had already for a year paid 
half the salaries of the northern teachers, thereby taking the colored schools into the city 
system. 

In January, 1871, while the South had by no means fully provided for Negro edu- 
cation, t^e New England Society decided it wiser to give aid in special cases rather than 
indiscriminately. With the exception of a few normal schools, the work of the society 
during 1871 was. limited "entirely to aiding those schools in which the people of the 
locality take sufficient interest to pay a large proportion of the expense." 1 The normal 
schools were felt to be important centers of influence and hence worthy of encouragement. 

A similar policy was laid down at the ninth annual meeting ib 1 871 . Aid was granted 
only where the expenses were borne in part by the recipients or by tl^municipal or State 
educational systems. Virginia was instituting a new public-school system at this time, 
bu% the sodety expressed some doubt that the colored people would get their fair share 
of s chools. The South Carolina system* was going slowly into operation, but owing to 
the cxtxen^poyerty of the counties the teachers often suffered from nonpayment of 
salaries. ~ jylpte of these drawbacks, and although the society fpresaw probable 
deterioration of the schools if handed over to State auspices, yet it was thought wise to 
do so as soon as the respective governments were willing to receive them. 
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.. t. ^ Pn !' 1872 ’ ® rat “ force of 50 per cent was announced. The longest estab- 
lished schools and the best teachers only were retained, also all the normal schools, 

Further progress in State school systems was at this time reported. Teachers’ salaries ' 
were being more faithfully paid by the Southern States, a better disposition to build up 
good systems was discemable, and the Negroes themselves were waking to their possr- 
bilities. The Richmond work was wholly taken over by the dty, and the feeling in 
Georgia toward the normal school maintained by the society was reported more friendly 
than before, J 

Throughout 1872 and 1873, the main object of the society was to train up colored 

teachers for the South. Advanced pupils were advised, if they wished to pursue further 

stui.y, to go North for the purpose. At the eleventh annual meeting of the New England 
Society in 1873, if was reported that the schools established under the new State laws 
in the South lacked many of the requisites for success— intelligent guidance, competent 
teachers, and money. In spite of this, it was recognized that southern education must 
be developed from within, ^hot brought in from without. 

At the final meeting of the society, in 1874, the teachers’ •Committee reported 6 
schools, jo teachers, and 1,000 pupils. The affairs of two normal schools in Virginia 
and Georgia were supervised by the society for some time after this ; all other educational ' 
work was given up. 

Throughout the educational record of the freedmeiTs societies, only one specific 
reference is made to the creation of libraries. Many school books and religious publica- 
tions were of course distributed by all the societies; and early in 1869 the New England * 
Society opened a carefully planned library of 800 volumes in the Howard Normal School 
of Baltimore. Other libraries were installed by that society during the same year at 
different places in the South . 

TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 

The character and point of view of the teachers employed' by the freedmen’s aid 
societies are matters of considerable. interest. The first party to sail from Boston, in 
March, 1862, contained a large preponderence of men, because much plantation superin- 
tendence was anticipated. But after this plantation work had been transferred to 
Government supervision, women were much the more numerous. The New York 
Society reported, irt 1866, seven women teachers to one man teacher; the New England * 
Society, in 1 865-66, five women to one man, and in 1870, two to one. ' - • 

Colored teachers were employed only sparingly at first, as the teachers from the North 
were found to have greater influence among the Negroes. 1 -This was the reason assigned 
by the society itself. Another reason must have been the lack of Negroes in the South, 
with any education. In the later years of freedmen’s aid, advanced Negro pupils were 
employed in elementary teaching, In January, 1 866, the New England Society reported 
21 ’colored teachers out of a force of 145. Or 1,871 teachers, enrolled under the Fjeed- “ 

men’s Bureau in 1869, about one-half were colored. Some Negroes opened independent 
schools, but these were usually regarded by the Northern teachers as mere travesties on 
education. 
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*rhe earliest appeals of the New England Society for volunteer teachers set a vgh 
standard, and many applicants were refused on the ground of inexperience, youth, or 
general unfitness. For teachers, the society demanded persons of undoubted loyalty, 
and laid 'down five additional requirements for successful candidates : 

i. Health. ■ „ 

a. Mature age. 

3. Good education and experience. „ • . 

4. High moral character. 

- 5. Deep religious purpose. 

The teachers’ committee declared in 1863 that, as the first duty of their appointees 
would be to direct and organize labor, they “have been chosen with special reference to 
their fitness for this duty, for their good sense and practical ability.' 1 1 This applied 
especially to the men ; the woolen were all teachers of experience. 

As a corollary, it was felt that teachers should be sent only where their work would 
be appreciated; hence effort was made to secure assurance of sufficient protection for 
them before they were settled in any region. 

^ * * The compensation of the teachers ranged from $25 to $50 a month at the beginning,* 
experience and place of settlement being taken into consideration. It, was generally 
'estimated that the cost of maintaining a white teacher averaged $500 a year, and this 
sum was requested from branch societies for each teacher supported. The men at first 
received higher pay than the womeh. At a meeting of teachers' committees from the 
various societies in 1866, however, it was decided to discriminate no longer between 
the sexes. Minimum figures in all cases were at this meeting set at $20 monthly with 
hoard, or $35 without board. The maximum teacher's salary at no time exceeded 
$x,ooo a year.* This would indicate that the teachers who left for the South went 
largely from missionary motives, for many of them gave up larger salaries in the North 
for smaller compensation and more trying work in the South. 

Certain rules were usually laid down for school management. Corporal punishment 
was deprecated or forbidden, while tact toward the southern whites was enjoined. 

Under this head, it may be of interest to discuss the character of the scholars. The 
questio n of the instruction of Southern whites came up early. On this point an almost 
uniform stand was adopted by teachers and teachers’ committees — that if the whites 
wished instruction, they must take it with the blacks. In Charleston, separate rooms 
were provided for white children, but, both races received instruction in one building. 
Here 3oo whites and 1,200 colored children were enrolled. In general, it was insisted 
that the wtfitds mingle on exactly equal terms with the blacks. This was the essence of 
the instructions issued by the teachers’ committee of the New England Society to their 
teaches* In 1866. 4 One datme in the constitution of the American Freedmen’s Union 
Commission, declaring that no schools should be maintained from the benefits of which 
anyone was excluded because of color, was usually taken to mean that whites were to be 
{daoed kvel withthe blades, and the teachers acted accordingly. 

* lh» ArA ffoitpi BoM im Ikwyiri. phyadaa^cfariirm, CMhwm. buriaM idw, aod 

■ Srtlfcw — ilf l MHWi i tal iwafira thbiirfa lMrw Mhftwtapartdbcaw liiiu ad. Saa 

~ Mwdft «Wda * ieboai ym. TnrriWf milMii to *ad (rat the Soatfc war* paid br tbt Socfaty tftar Oavtrama* 
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The result of this policy may easily be imagined. With but few exceptions, white 
childrra remained away from schoob m ai n tain ed by the northern societies. In New- 
bem, N. C., a handful of whites were enrolled among the blacks in 1866. In 1867 only 
i, 34 « out of the total m,ooo scholars under the Freedmen’s Bureau, or hardly more 
than 1 per cent, were white. 7 


THE FREED MEN'S BUREAU AND SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. •- 

At the time the Freedmen’s Bureau was organize^, in 1865, an educational depart- 
roent was formed, with a general superintendent, a general inspector, and a superin- 
tendent of schools in each district. When this educational force entered on its work it 
found a few schools in charge of tax commissioners, and a few mid«i»«in»d by the Negroes 
elves, but by far the greater number were under the care of the northern societies 
General supervision was at once instituted over all schoob, reports were required at 
stated intervals, unused Government buildings were thrown open for schoolhouses, and 
for a time transportation and subsistence were furnished the teachers This coopera- 
tion an act of Congress, July 16, 1866, distinctly approved, setting aside at the same 
time over half a n*llion dollars for school purposes. Grading and systematizing of the 
schoob followed, and the societies were stimulated to greater endeavor under centralized 
1. By 1869 high schools and normal schoob had sprung up, together with sev- 
eral colleges for the Negroes, aided both by. the Freedmen’s Bureau and by the various 
freedmen’s societies. 


- J B J 1870 the 1451 congressional appropriation for Negro education was expended 
and the educational influence of the . Freedmen’s Bureau thereafter was but nommal! 
From 1865 to 187! the bureau spent $5,262,500 for school purposes in the South. Nearly 
as much again was contributecKby northern societies, while the freedmen gave continu- 
aUy growing amounts. Following are the official figures concerning Negro education in 
the South from 1866 to 1870, as reported by Gen. O. 0. Howard, Commissioner of the 
Freedtnen’s Bureau: 1 1 1 


• Date. 

1866 (Jan. r) 

Schoob, 

TWfaer*. 

Scholar*. 

1866 (July i) 


I » 3 I 4 

90 , 58} 

1867 


*■405 

2.087 

. 9 °» 778 

1868 


111,44a 

1869 



8*7 

1870 


a » 4 SS 

114 , $« 



3 » 3 °° 

* 49 . 581 


These figures exclude Sunday school pupils and many students in evening and 
private schools. \ 

THE. SOCIETIES AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


The first northern agents went into a region of warfare, and it was inevitable that 
they should come into close contact with the military authorities. These relations some* 
Umes were harmonious, sometimes not. In Virginia there was satisfactory cooperation, 
but ot The Sra I^bnds^ther^ b evidence of friction between the missionaries and the 
Fedend military officers.* Tlje teachers of the New England Society were instructed Jto 
a ? stnctly loyal, not interfering in any way w ith the discipline and rules of the catap8~ 

1 p. a Piiw op. dt, p. it, / ■ ‘ \< ■ 
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while* in return the society expected and welcomed “any fadlities which the Gov- 
ernment may be pleased to grant ; such as passes for teachers and supplies, and rations 
and due protection for -said teachers while engaged in the work:” 1 * These privileges 
were- granted, Secretary Chase authorizing transportation, subsistence, and quarters to 
the northern teachers. It is not clear how extended or lasting this grant was, but it 
must have existed in some form throughout the whole war, for in i865>.'Goniiiiissioner 
Howard of the Freedmen’s Bureau, under pressure from the Commissary Department, 
withdrew free rations from the teachers, although allowing them to purchase at cost 
price what they needed. The teachers were also turned out of the many confiscated 
houses which they had occupied, by. permission of the Government, especially in Charles- 
ton and Other cities. Under its educational department, howeves? the Freedmen’s Bureau 
continued to the end to furnish aid to the societies in the way of transportation, school 
supplies, books, subsistence, and school house furnishings. 

The freedmen’s societies, early recognized the need of a national freedmen s bureau, 
roused public opinjon in the North on* the subject 3 and had considerable share in deter- 
mining the form of the act of establishmajt. As a result, the societies felt uniform satis- 
faction in the work of the bureau, considering its administration on the whole humane, 
kindly, and beneficial, in spite of some mistakes. On the other side, Gen. Howard 
declared 3 that the Freedmen's Bureau by no means intended “to supersede the benevo- 
lent agencies j^eady in the field, but to systematize and facilitate them.'’ * Many injunc- 
tions to cooperate at all points with these societies may be found in his various orders. 
Complaint was made by a few bureau agents that the northern women. teachers, ignorant 
of business forms, failed to report regularly. With this exception, the characterization 
of the societies and their work by bureau officers seems to have been favorable. Said 
"Gen.*Howard in his report : 4 * 

Really wonderful results have been accomplished through the disinterested efforts of benevolent 
ampliat ions working in connection with the Government. 

Closely connected with the societies' relations to the Government is their political 
influence. .The societies kept, careful watch of legislation at Washington, »ud drew 
up many petitions and memorials. The United States Commission, which was formed 
in 1 863, 6 was designed, among other things, to influence national legislation. In 1864 
it requested the President to grant land to the freedmen, and also successfully petitioned 
him to authorize pay, clothing, and consideration for the colored troops of the Army 
and Navy equal to those of white soldiers and marines. 

The civil status of the freed Negro 9000 demanded the attention of^the freedmen's 
societies. In 1865 the American Freedmen’s Aid Union determined to aid the colored 
mflTi in every way in securing the fullest rights of citiz en s lu p, partly because of his*- 
fidelity and partly because complete enfranchisement was felt to be “the only sure 
bpsoa for a permanent and righteous reconstruction of the Union/'* 

1 * 1 ^CCMthutioa. Art. K* " 

' * tWtftiHttift r rr t irt"r P**dd*pt*Q** trttdmaa*» bureau. ThelaSueoce oj tbee* petition! 

Mdiaottirticao not be accurately nwawed; but they undoubtedly hastened action and furnished further argument and &**** 
ttWirtnrt fiT ttrf Mends of the freedmen’i butt** ttll.” (P. a Pdrre, op. dt., paf*«$. 
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The demand of the societies for full citizenship for the Negro became more and more 
insistent after 1865. -In June, 1867, the New England Society emphasized the^ im- 
portance of preparing the blacks for their share in reconstruction; while a circular of. 
the same year to the colored voters of the South reminded them of their duties and 
responsibilities under the newly granted franchise. v t 

RELATIONS WITH THE SOUTH. 

The blacks of the South received the northern teachers with open arms. To them 
the newcomers were representatives of their saviors from slavery. Their requests were 
obeyed with alacrity, and their work received at all tiaies the hearty cooperation of the 
Negro race. It must be recalled that the Negroes had been trained in slavery to depend 
wholly upon the white race for leadership, encouragement, and support. Unde* these 
conditions it was easy to mold the plastic minds of the blacks and to stimulate their 
ambition to learn; and many were the tales of eagerness and aptitude for learning, as 
well as docility and good behavior, sent home by the teachers from the North. 

Throughout the whole of their history, the freedmen’s societies received some coop- 
eration from the South. The southern departments of the American Freedmen’s Aid 
Commission and the American Freedmen’s Union Commission bear witness to this, 
as do also the southern auxiliaries of the New England Society. 1 Independent action 
was also taken by some southern agencies. In 1866, for example, a convention of the 
Episcopal Church of South Carolina resolved that as their destiny was most closely 
identified .with that of the colored people, they (i. e., the southern whites) were best 
fitted to minister to the needs of the blacks. 1 A diocesan board of missions was organ- 
ized and secular and religious instruction was instituted. 

Similar action was taken by the Episcopal Church of Virginia, the Southern Metho- 
dists, and other religious bodies of the South. 

NEGRO SELF-HELP AND LABOR. 

"The freedmen’s societies apprehended the danger of pauperizing the Negroes 
and were resolved to avoid it in every way, Ep.rly letters from the field instance this 
clearly. Clothing and supplies were given out only as reward for work done. The' 
New England Society said in its secopctannual report (1864) : 

The charities of the society are administered with proper discretion, and those who are able to help 
themselves are assisted only eo far as it is necessary to put them in a fit condition for labor. 1 * 

The cooperation of the Negroes in freedmen’s aid was encouraged, and their con- 
tributions toward the support of their own schools were at all times welcomed; for 
it was recognized that only by teaching the Negroes to shift for themselves would the 
southern problem be ultimately settled. . It has already been shown 4 that the Negroes 
organized freedmen’s aid movements of their own; they also organized schools, 1 

1 See Table C, p. *97. 

* De Bow's Review: VoL XXXI V, pp. 96-w 

* That tliia rule mi at times ignored U shown by the complaint of Chaplain Warren, g ener al superintendent of colored 

schools in Mississippi, la 186s, that fame teachers were mistakenly kind, regarding their work as a pure charity. This aoted 
criticism is (pond but occasionally. tv . 

4 See pp. sAo, *8*, and *8j. ^ jt 

* Louisville Negroes, lor example, in addition to paying their tegular taxes for the support oi the dty upettt $4,000 

in 186s far instruction to 400 colored children. (Reg*, of It*}. Oen. Palmer's hority OMnnhaton: Quoted In Freedman's ILeo* 
ord. Vol. I, pp. ytrii ) * * » / ,r.\ 
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contributed increasingly to the support of the schools maintained by the northern 
societies,^ and in many ways showed a spirit of cooperative endeavor in the lightening 
of theJt racial burdens. \ 

The Baltimore Society seems to have taken the lead in insisting on material coop- 
eration from the Negroes,’ a principle heartily indorsed by the New England Society 
in 1865. This principle came more fully into practice with all th^ocieties after the 
close of the war. In 1 866 the New England Society announcet^/nat assistance from 
x ihe freedmen would thereafter be expected, in the way of erecting, repairing, and caring 
{ 6 t^ schools, furnishing board for teachers,’ and paying small. tuition fees. Into this 
spirit of requiring a certain degree of cooperation from the Negroes themselves, the 
Freedmta’s Bureau entered most heartily. 

The Negro labor problem was early recognized and discussed by the northern 
societies and teachers. An early letter 4 from a teacher in the field declared : 

My text last Sunday was “ Work out your own salvation/' showing them how every bale of cotton 
stamped with free labor was an unanswerable argument in their favor. 

Garden seed was distributed among the blacks, with farm implements of various 
kinjis, while the superintendents of the first parties of teachers played a signal part in 
the systematization of the labor force. 

The process of transition from slave to free labor was carefully watched by the 
northern societies, and numerous instances are cited, in the various society publications, 
of successful Negro business ventures In the cities these took the form of storekeeping 
and the trades; in the country districts, Both east and west, plantations were leased 
singly, in partnership, or by colored stock companies, on which cotton and grain crops 
were harvested at good profit. From a number of sources come statements that the 
possession of land by the blacks would help to solve the’Negro problem Gen. Howard 
declared® in 1869 That the Freedmen 's Bureau could have accomplished much more 
than it did had it been able to place each Negro Jamily on a small tract of land. 

Closely related to the labor question were the freedmen's employment agencies, the 
first of which Was established in Washington in March, 1865, by the five eastern socie- 
ties. The bureau aimed to get the blacks who wefe concentrated in Washington away 
from the city and into good positions, especially as farm laborers and house servants. 
Employees paid no fees, but employers were charged from 50 cents to a dollar for 
» each position filled. The New England Society in 1865 opened an employment bureau 
of its own in Washington, which was later taken over by the Freedmen 's Bureau. 

CONCLUSION. 

Freed men's aid societies, first organized in 1862, carried on work through 12 years 
of war and reconstruction. They first provided for the temporal wants of the black 
man, then encouraged his lal>or, and finally afforded him elementary and religious 
instruction. Not' less than six millions of money were expended,® several thousand per- 


* 8 t* *Ttbk).l* <or detailed fijurci (p. *97) 

«a •a*M83. * 1 

1 Contributions of fresh eggs, vegetables, and other products were welcomed in lieu of cash. (^Admen's Record: Vol. I, 
PP. ' * * 

* Pits* ftdittD Island, Mat. so* i 46*. FrsedmexTt Records Vol. I, p. as. 

O * O. O^Howmrd. Report far 1S69 jstQ^nmus&ioocf oi Precrimm's Bureau, Qct, 20 , 18 &. 

* Table A, p. *96, Usts nearly (4. 000,000 in detail. This Ust covert only receipts of which accurate record remains. 
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sons were engaged in the work, and ialf a million pupils received instruction. Relief 
was extended to thousands, labor was stimulated in many ways, patience and industry 
were inculcated, and the Negro was carefully drilled for the duties of his new position'.' 
In the North the societies undoubtedly aroused public opinion, and to some degree 
influenced national legislation, especially regarding the establishment of the Freed men's- 
Bureau and the adoption of definite policies. When the societies finally dosed their 
work, the southern Negro possessed political and dvil rights, had in several recon- 
structed Statesa share in the free school system, and was gradually returning into amica- 
ble labor relations with his former master. 

The bands of northern men and women who left their homes to go into the troubled 
regions of the South were certainly actuated by noble motives alone. For their zeal 
they are commended by a large number of writers and observers. --Gen, Howard called 
them in 1869 “the rank and file in the long fight with prejudice and ignorance. ” ‘ M. 
Hippeau, a^rench educational agent, said in his report to the French minister of edu- 
cation : 

It would be impossible to convey an idea of the energy and friendly rivalry displayed by the women 
of America in this truly Christian work, (laboring) under the double influence of humanity and relig- 

Educational reports of the Freedmen’s Bureau speak in high terras of the energy 
and devotion of the northern workers. 

In the work of relief the societies laid down a sensible policy*: That no one should 
helped who could help himself, and that supplies should be distributed with the under- 
standing that they would be paid for in labor, if not in money or kind. While this 

policy was not, and could not be, universally followed, owing to diversity of problems 

in some cases because of the untrained charitable impulses of the teachers, and -in more 
cases because of the difficulty of exacting money or labor when neither was to be had— 
yet it is fair to say that on the whole discretion accompanied charity, and benevolence 
was temperecArith. common 'sense. The very fact that only hr small degree could the 
teachers relieve the vast destitution which they confronted forced them, to guard the 
channels of their bounty arid to make sure of the worthiness of the recipients. 

In the work of organizing labor but little was done before Government supervision was 
instituted. Considerable success attended what few experiments were carried through. # 
President Yeatman, of the Western Sanitary Commission, drew up a plan of 
plantation leasing that wa^utilized to some extent. In general, however, while the 
societies claimed large influence in the labor question, and while their teachers undoubt- 
edly preached industry apd self-reliance, y$t their work was after all educational, not 
industrial; and on their educational record they must stand or fall. 

In education, northern or southern white teachers were almost wholly employed. - 
When Gen. Banks, in 1864* established a system of schools in Louisiana, he employed 
southern whites as teachers for the Negroes, on the ground that thay understood the 
Negro better and could combat southern prejudice more successfully than teachers from 
the North. The teachers from the northern societies were-of course, northern whites, 

and naturally of the antislavery type. - With strong prejudices against distinction of- 

_ — - - «» 

1 O. O# Howard, Op eit.. p. *a. <■ 

* * Appendix to Report of the Conrnite?km on Education and labor, 1870. p. a*. 
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adyjdndfbetw€6n whites and blacks, it ialittle wonder that- trouble was in store for them,* 
It was* inevitable,* perhaps, that misunderstandings should arise; not in a day or a year 
could the bitterness of war be softened* however tactful the newcomers. 

'The schools established by the societies and the Freedmen's Bureau did not at any 
^timeroontain.over io per cent of the Negro children of school age. The tt»h« of the adult 
freed. Negroes :>were not reached, but remained in ignorance. Irregularity of school 
• attendance, due largely to troubled conditions and in part to the irregular habits of the 
blacks, was a 'grave, obstacle; to success. 

As to the educational methods employed by the societies, the following from 
Booker T. Washington is significant \ ' * 

' * ' ' Men have tried to use, with these simple people just freed from slavery and with no past, no inherited 
traditions of learning, the same methods of education which they have used in New England, with all 
its Inherited, tradition* and desires. 1 

> •“ » Vet the educational influence of the societies was undoubtedly good. They placed 
ideals in Negro hearts which are reaping a harvest even in the generation of to-day. 
Schools and colleges still exist, with thousands of students, planted by these same societies, 
while the southern school systems of to-day were in the first place advocated and assisted 
by northern teachers and were largely modeled on northern systems. And wh^n the 
educational work of the societies is described their history is "complete. Their course is 
rfin, and their teachehs and leaders have all but passed out of the world’s history. Their 
influen ce, however, is still leavening the meal of the southern question.' 
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G. Societies at One Time or Another Engaged, in Freedmen’s Aid. 


American Baptist Home Missionary 
Association. 

American Bible Society 

American Colonization Society 

American Freewill Baptist Association 
American Freedmen’s Aid Commission . 
American Freedmen's Aid Union 


American Freedmen s and Union Com- 
mission. 

American Home Missionary Society 

American Missionary Association 

American Tract Society 

American Union Commission 


Arkansas Relief Committee 

Baltimore Association for the Moral and 
Educational Improvement of the Col- 
ored People. 

Benezet Freedmen ’a Relief Association 
Birmingham and Midland Freedmen’s 
Ad Association. 

Boston Educational Commission. . . \ 

British and Foreign Freedmen’s Ad 
Society. 

Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and 
Abandoned Lands. 

Cincinnati Contraband Relief Associa- 
tion. 

Cleveland Aid Commission 

Committee for Ad to the Freedmen of 
the West. 

Contraband Relief Society 

Darlington Committee 

Delaware Association for the Education 
and Moral Improvement of the Col- 
ored People 

freewill Baptist Church, Home Mis- 
sionary Society of. 

Friends Colored Relief Association of 
Philadelphia. 

Friends’ Association for the Ad and 
Elevation of the Freedmen. 

Friends’ Association in Ad of Freedmen 
Friends Association of Philadelphia and 
Its Vicinity for the Relief trf Colored 
. Freedmen., 

Friends' Centml^Relief Committee. . . 

Georgia Equal Rights Association 

Hicksite Friends’ Association 


Headquarters . 1 


New York 


New York . 
do 


do 


New York 


Little Rock. 
Baltimore . 


Philadelphia. . 
B i r m ingh&m, 
England. 

Boston 

London 


Washington 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 


Date of 
organization/ 


(«»3) 


1864 

I865 

I865 

I865 

(1867) 

t846 


Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends . 
Leeds Freedmen’s Aid Association 
Leicester Freedmen’s Ad Society. . 


London Freedmen’s Relief Association 
Manchester Association, * 

ill* 

Methodist Church, Freedmen ’s Aid Jk* 
ciety of the. 


St. Louis 
England 


Dover, N. H 
►Philadelphia 

do. 


Baltimore. 
Philadelphia. . 


England . 

Georgia 

^Philadelphia 


Leeds, England 
Leicester, Eng* 
land. 

London 

Mane 

England 


1664 

(1867) 

(1865) 

1862 

1866 

1865 

1862 

(1864) 

1863 

(1863) 

(1865) 

(1866-1867) 


(1864) 

1864 

(1865) 

1863 


(1.865) 
1866 , 

(1865) 

1864 

(«»5) 

(1865) 

(1863-1864) 

(1865) 

>''i |866 u 


Remarks. 


Superseded A. F. A. tJ. 

Union of New England, Penn., 
& Baltimore societies. 

Union of A. F. A. C. & A. XL C. 

Later A. F U. C. 

Baptist. 


United with A F. A. C. in 1865 
to form A. R & U. C 


Society of friend* 

Latcr’the N. E- F. A. S. 
Succeeding London F. R, A. 

Freedmen r s Bureau closed i8}i> 

Later W. F. A. C 

Treasurer, Apheus Hardy. 

♦ 

. • f 

Similar to tlfe Baltimore Asao’n. 


Same as Friends F. R. A. 8t Or- 
thodox’ Friends A. ? ' 


Usually known as Friend* F. 
R A. of Phil*. Same as 
Fds. Col ’d R. A. & Orth. 
Fds. Assn. ? 

’ : tv 

* » *’ f 

fT) ft i f.4lU 

t v:s.r 
-1 >W 

Later Brit% & Foreign K. A 

* t 

Mil , 

IriJ Vi K ’N 6 4 * 


1 Placed fftqnfrcfo denotes pUa d or ga o lu tka 1 ta pstepthml* dfootm dzt* ^hasa. first 
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Societies at One Time or Another Engaged in Freedmen’s Aid — Continued. 


.Name. 


Massachusetts Episcopal Association for 
the Promotion of,Chri sti an Knowledge 
Among the Freedmen and Other Col- 
ored Persons of the South and South- 
west. 

Nashville Refugees Aid-Society 

National Association for the Relief of 
Destitute Colored Women and Chil- 
dren. A 

National Committee of British Freed- 
roen’s Aid Societies. 

National Freedmen’s Relief Association 
of the District of Columbia. 

National Freedmen ’• Relief Association 
of New York. , - 

New England Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

New England Refugees’ Aid Society. . . 

New England Yearly Meeting of Friends 

New Hampshire Freedmen’s Relief 
Association. 

Northhampton Association . 


Headquarter*. 


# 

(Boston). 


Nashville. . . 
Washington. 

London 


Washington. 
New York . . v 
Boston 


D»te of 
Organization 


Northwestern Free dm en ’s Aid Commis- 
sion. 

Orthodox Friends Association 


Presbyterian Church, General Commit- 
tee on Freedmen of. 

Presbyterian Church, Committee of 
Home M is sio ns of. 

P^^lvania Freedmen ’s Relief Asa> 
Pittsburgh Freedmen 's Relief Associa- 

f. tW*, Hf' 

Bart Royal Relief Committee 

Protestant Episcopal Freedmen ’s Corn- 


New Bedford, 
Maas. 

Concord 


Northampton, 
England. 
Chicago 


Philadelphia. . 


Reformed Presbyterian Board of Mis- 

tion*. 

Soldiers’ Memorial Society %. 

Southern Famine Relief Committee. .. . 
Union and Emancipation Society. 


^United Presbyterians 

United States Commission for the Relief 
of the NationaLFreodmen. 

United States Sanitary Commission ... 
United States Christian Commission 
United Western Freedmen’s Aid Com- 


Ftetdmeu ’s Society. . . . * , 
Western Freedmen ’» Aid Commission . 
We*$m Sanitary Commission . .... 
Womep V Aid Association k ; > 

Auxiliary of the Midland- 




Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh .... 


Philadelphia. 
(Nfljw York). . 


Boston. 


Alabama. ..... 

Mane hest/ir, 
England, m 


Washington. 


Washtijgtoo.^ 

Cincinnati . . .*■ , 


hia.. 
England. ♦ . .. .. 


1865 


1863 

1865 

1862 

1862 

1862 


1863 


1861 


(*«5> 

(1864) 
1 86a 


Remarks. 


1864 
(1863) 
(> 86 S ) 

1863 v 
(1865) 

1865 
(>873) 

1862 

1864 

x86a 

1865 

1864 


(1865) 

(J865) 


Conducted a^yluma. 

Representatives from English 
Societies, 


At first, Boston Ed. Com. 
Branch of A. U. C. 


Same as Friends F. R. A. of 
Phila., & Fds. Col’d R. A ? 


At first, Port Royal Relief 
Committee. 

Later, the Pen n. F. R. A. 


Succeeded the New Eng. Br*nch 
^ of U. S. San. Com. 


Union of N. Eng., N. Y., P enn 
Western, & N. Western So- 
cieties. 4* 


Absorbed into A. F. A. C. 


Absorbed into A. F. A. C. 

Connected with Friends' F. R. 
A. o( Phila. 
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Marne. 


Auxilary to the New England Society . 

African Civilization Society 

African Methodist Episcopal Missionary 
Society. 

Georgia State Educational Association . 
Freeamen’s Mutual Improvement So- 
ciety. 

Ladies' Patriotic Association 

Lincoln National Temperance Associa- 
tion. 

Savannah Educational Association 


Headquarters 


Warren ton, Va 


Brooklyn and 
Baltimore. 

Georgia 

Charlottesville, 

Va. 

. .do * 


Savannah 


Date of 
or g anisation. 


1866 
(1864) 
(1864) 

1867 
1866 

1865 

(>867) 

1864 


Remark? 


f 


Made up of colored women. 




M 




Y 

■MWMi 
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APPENDIX. — STATISTICS OF NEGRO SCHOOLS. 

Table I— SUMMARY OF THE FEDERAL, LAND-ORA NT, STATE, AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

BY OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL ’ 


Ownership and control. 


A ll schools *» the United Stales . 
Schools under public pontro l . . . . 
Federal schools 4 


Land-grant schools. 

s X 


State schools. 

Schools under Private^ control . 

Independent schools , 

Denominational schools 

U nder white denominational boards . 

Baptist boards: 

American Baptist Home Mission 

Society.* 

Womanjfe American Baptist Home 
‘ v Mission Society . . 

Catholic boards: 

Catholic Board of Missions and 

♦ other Catholic agencies 

• . Christian boards: 

Christian Advent Church 

Christian Alliance 

Christian conventions (miscella- 
neous) * 

♦ Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 

sions 

Congregational boards: 

American Missionary Association . . 

Friends boards: 

" Friends Society and other Friends 

agencies 

Lutheran boards: 

Lutheran Board for Colored Mis- 
sions 

Methodist boards: 

Freedmen’s Aid Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

Woman's Home Missionary Soci- 
ety of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church 

Presbyterian boards: 1 ” 

Board of Missions for Fre cdm en of 
the Presbyterian Church . . .... 

Presbyterian Church South 

Protestant Episcopal boards:' 

American Church Institute and 
Episcopal Board of Missions. .. . 

SoDlasry and Hartshorn Memorial Ootkft, which receive aid from the Woman's American Baptist 


Number of schools. 

Coon ted attendance. 

Total. 

Large 
or im- 
por- 
tant. 

Small 
or un- 
impor- 
tant. 

'Total. 

-Elemen- 

tary. 

Second- 

ary. 

College 

and 

profes- 

sional. 

; 


359 

9*, 503 
8,9*4 

1, 401 

4 . 87 S 

2, 638. 
6 79 

14, 851 
68, 8a8 
5C529 

74,625 

4,061 

*. 59 S 
1,466 
70, S 6 4 
*73 
S8» * 9 i 
43,605 

* 5 . 327 
3, 800 

400 
a, 268 

i» 13 3 
12 *527 
1,841 
9,686 
7,188 

2,641 

I, OOI 
13 
40 

1 2,588 
737 
• 851 

7P 

1 

1 16 

11 
62s 
n8 
5°7 
354 

I 

16 

11 

266 

46 

330 

l6o 

359 

$ 

194 

1 24 

24 


5 » 53 ^. 

1 '• 

j 3.«86 

a, 100 


1 

1 .1 


13$ 

* 3 . 5«>7 
60 

i»S 

13.443 

60 

• « 


1 12 

7 ; 

r 105 

64 


1 

I 


1 

X 

7 i 

194 

440 

6a 

Q 


3 

1 

3 

*94 

409 

y 


5 

3 

3 

31 


39 


94 

29 

6,933 

5 . 448 . 

1,380 


8 

6 

' 3 

1,64a 

1, 444 

198 


' 9 

X 

8 

i» M 7 
5.059 

303 

1 . 147 

3.263 

8a 

— 

18 

18 


1,600 

106 

196 

M 

1 

1 


13 


12 

*808 

755 

53 



( 

85 

1 

3 3 

j 

S3 

8» 9*5 
5 1 

7.4*3 

30 

930 
' SI 

153 





34 

to 

• 14 

2,988 

-• *»7*o 

■ .«68. 

* * • • . • • 


1 Includes . 
Home Mission 




3°3 




-Vi 
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NEGRO EDUCATION* 


T«hte I — SUMMARY OF THE FEDERAL, LAND-GRANT, STATE, AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
BY OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL— Continued. 


Ownership and control. 


Schools under private control— Continued. 

Under vhtte denominotionalJioards—Contd. 
Reformed Episcopal boards: 

Reformed Episcopal Church 

Reformed Presbyterian boards: 

Reformed Presbyterian Church . . . 
Seventh Day Adventist boards: 

North American Division Confer- 
ence of the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist Church 

U niied Presbyterian boards: 

Board of Fveedmen’s Missions of 
the Uhited Presbyterian Church 
Universalist boards: 

General Convention of the Univer- 
sal ist Church 

Under colored denominational boards 

Baptist boards: 

Baptist local conventions 

Free Will Baptist Church 

Methodist boards : 

Africa*! Methodist Episcopal 

Church 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion 

Church 77. . . . fTT 

Colored Methodist Episcopal 

Church.. 

Methodist Episcopal local conven- 
tions. 

' Presbyterian boards: 

Afro-American Presbyterian 

Church 

Sanctified boards: 

Cnurch of Christ Sanctified 

Seventh Day Adventist boards: 

* - Seventh Day Adventist (local) 


Number of tchools. 

Counted attendance. 

- _ 

Total. 

Large 
or im- 
por- 
tant. 

Small 
or un- 
impor- 
tant. 

Total. 

Elemen- 

tary.- 

Second- 

ary. 

College 

and 

prafea- ' 
nonal. 

I 

* 

I 

95 

05 



i 

t 


705 

677 

28 


2 

X 

I 

136 

106 

30 


l S 

XI 

4 

2, 870 

2, 47O 

370 

30 

I 

- 

I 

56 

56 



I S3 

6o 

93 

*7,299 

14,686 

2 , 4 QS 


no 

3 i 

79 

11, 250 

10,324 

926 1 


X 

i 


60 

58 

2 


17 

13 

4 

3, 

2, 096 

I, 028 

*88 

ti 

-9 

2 

1, 207 

923 

' 267 

17 

9 

6 

3 

I. 3 I 3 

1,036 

267 

xo 

2 


2 

22 

22 









4 

i 

- *+ 1 

X 

25 

25 

* | 


i i 


r 

130 

J 

* 

122 

8 


i 


r 

80 

80 




— <6- 




1 
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T.W, I.-SUMMARY PMV/LTE SCHOOLS, 


Ownership and control. 


Schools under brivate control — Con 
Under white denominational 

boards .* 

Baptist boards: 

American Baptist 
Home Mission So- 
ciety 

Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society 

Catholic boards: 

Catholic Board of 
Missions and other 
Catholic agencies. . . 
Christian boards: • 

Christian Advent 

, Church 

Christian Alliance. . . . 
Christian conventions 

(miscellaneous) 

Christian Woman ’s 
Board of Missions. ' . 
Congregational boards: 
American Missionary 

Association 

Friends 60a rdi: 

Friends Society and 
other Friends agen- 
cies 

Lutheran boards: 

Lutheran Board for 
Colored Missions. . : . 
Methodist boards: 

Freed men's Aid So- 
ciety of the^Metho- 
dist Episcopal 
Chuith;...,... ... 
Methodist Episcopal 

Church South 

Woman's Home Mis- 
sionary Society of 
„ ( ^ the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church 

Presbyterian boards: 

Board of Missions for 
Fi^edmen of the 
Presbyterian 

Chinch. 

. Presbyterian Church 

V South / 

Protestant Episcopal 

boards: 

American Church Xn- 
* * stitute and Episco- 
pal Board of Mis- 
sions 


Teacher* and worker*. 


Total. 

Color. 

Sex. 

Ac*- 


. Axri- 


White. 

Nesro. 

Male. 

Female 

demk. 

■ 

cul- 

toral. 

Other. 

2,562 

069 

\ 

L 493 

7*4 

1,848 

h 917 

34 * 

30 

*73 

419 

139 

380 

148 

271 

396 

45 

6 

72 

14 

II 

0 

3 


14 

365 

A 

[ A 


A 

404 

3 8 4 

30 

39 

T 

363 

3 i 

5 

6 

3 


3 

1 

2 

2 

x 



9 

9 


1 

8 

9 




13 


13 

2 

10 

12 




37 

IS 

22 

14 

33 

a 5 

7 

X 

4 

3 8 3 

313 

t 

171 

93 

391 

370 

**" $° 

7 

5* 

96 

I 3 

s 4 

39 

67 

57 

34 

3 

13 

26 

13 

13 

31 

5 

26 




266 

6 5 

301 

i °9 

157 

i 9 t 

\ 

*9 

3 

4» 

19 

6 

13 

8 

it 

14 


X 

1 

7i 

41 

3° 


7 i 

18 

% 

* 


, 


% 

4 


XX 

423 

&4 

339 

131 

* 9 * 

373 

s 

c 

*7 


>3 

5 

5 


5 . 


176 [ 

12 

164 . 

5® 

1 18 

* • J 

* 

yll8 

35 

3 
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Table I.— SUMMARY OF THE FEDERAL, LAND-GRANT, STATE, AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
BY OWNERSHIP AND CONTROD-Coutinued. 


Teachers and workers. 


Ownership and eootro!. 


! Color. 

Sex. 



1 


f 

Total, 





Aca- 

Indus- 

' Anri- 

j Other. 

* % 

White. 

| Negro. 

I 

Male. 

Female. 

demic. 

trial. 

[ cul- 
| tural. 


! 

Schools under private control — Con. 








[ 

. 

Under white denominational 










boards— Continued . 










Reformed 'Episcopal boards: 




1 





. 

Reformed Episcopal 










Church 

2 


i 2 

1 

1 t 

I 

2 



i 

Reformed Presbyterian 










boards : 










Reformed Prcsbytc- 










rian Church 

I 7 

7 

10 


15 

14 




Seventh Day Adventist 



3 



boards: 

North American 








1 

i 


Division ^ Confer- 
ence of the*Scv- 

% 






1 1 # 

1 


enth Day Advent- 
ist Church 

* 1 1 

10 

1 

. 6 

c 

* 

8 

1 w 

1 , 

2 ■ 



V nited Presbyterian 



j 

0 



boards: 










Board of Freed men s 










Missions of the 
United Presbyte- 
rian Church 

i 

* 

166 

44 

122 

46 

120 

108 

. 38 


1 ’9 

Universalis t boards : 


General Convention 










of the Universal ist 
Church \ . . . 

3 


3 

1 

2 

7 




Under colored denominational 





O 




boards 

828 

2 

826 

33^ 

497 

7*7 

44 

4 ' 

' 53 

Baptist boards: 


Baptist local conven- 





1 

* 

i 




tions 

474 

2 

472 

*59 

^5 

445 




Free Will Baptist 




* t 

Church 

4 


Ife 4 

2 

2 

A 




Methodist boards: 

Africm Methodist 
Episcopal Church . . 

187 


1 

187 

98 

89 

143 



34 


9 


African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion 
Cnurch 







77 

77 

3 6 

41 

62 

5 

Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church . . 
Methodist Episcopal 


9 

5 

'■ 

72 

72 

32 

40 

60 

7 


1 

local conventions. . . 

4 


4 

1 

■ 2 

4 


. . i 


Presbyterian boards: 





0 



1 


Afro- \^eri can Pres- 


, 








byterian Church . , M 

^ a 


2 

1 

1 

2 




Sanctified boards: 

Church of Christ 










' Sanctified 

6 


6 

a 

4 

5 

i 



Seventh Day Adventist 









boards: 










Seventh* Day Ad- 










ventist (local) 

a 


a 


a 

a 




* 
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Table I.— SUMMARY OF T 11 E FEDERAL, LAND-GRANT, STATE, AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
BY OWNERSHIP AND CONTROD- Continued. 


Income foY current expenses. 


Ownership and control. 


Total. 


A ll schools in the U nited States * . | 5 j, 990, 071 

Schools under public control | 963,611 

Federal schoo Is 172,257 

Laiuf-prant schools r 44 r 20 

State schools ' 

Schools under private control 

Independent schools 

Denominational schools 

Under white denominational boards 

Baptist boards: 

American Baptist Home Mission ' 

Society ; 304,861 

Woman 's American Baptist Home 

Mission Society ’ 

Catholic: boards: 

Catholic Board of Missions and 

other Catholic agencies 

Christian boards: 

Christian Advent Church 

Christian Alliance. 

Christian conventions (mjsc^lla^ 

neous) 

Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions ! 

Congregational boards: [ 

American Missionary Association. 

Friends boards: 

Friends Society and other Friends 

agencies 

Lutheran boards: 

Lutheran Board for Colored Mis- 
sions 

Methodist boards: 

Freedmen's Aid Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. . . . 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

. South 

Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church , 

Presbyterian boards: 

Board of Missions for F'reedmen of 

the Presbyterian Church 

Presbyterian Church South 

Protestant Episcopal boards : 

American Church Institute and 
Episcopal Board of Missions. . . . 

Reformed Episcopal boards: \ x 

Reform^ Episcopal Chuhm 

* Reformed Presbyterian boards: 

Reformed Presbyterian* Church, . . 

Seventh Day Adventist boards: 

North American Division Con- 
ference of the Seventh Day, 

Adventist Church 


246, 834 
3 , 026 , 460 
1, oqq, 224 

1,927, 2 ( i& 

L 546, 303 


'7.746 

1 146, 821 

. 1, 500 
1,476 

4, 187 

29, 910 

23\7 6 4 

63,868 

18,319 

230, 160 
a 3 »° 5 ° 

43,975 

200, 124 
7.300 

118,526 

300 

7.300 


Tuition. 


. Church 

txMrds. 


! 

$490, 6 79 ir, 136, 221 
85, 136 
5 >.98.1 

14 . 316 
18, 827 
4 <> 5 , 5°3 
**3.071 

392,432 
2/7, 466 



*,404 


2,252 

200 

326 

700 

1, X14 

52,391 

1 » 937 

2, 600 

49, 022 
650 

1.983 

21,022 

jr 

8, 873 
*00 
x, 200 

120 


A Estimated. Official figure not available. 


144,069 

*.300 

45 ° 

i, 200 

25,282 

139,439 

1,000 

* 5 . <> 9 S 

1 0 5.83 5 

18. COO 

v 

38, 502 


115,610 

4,ooo 


70,646 

100 

6,000 

8,950 


I 

Donations. ; Other. 


$767, 744 
5 , °45 
3,894 


Si, 


762,699 : 
556,045 ! 

206, 654 

**7.75' 


26,861 

3, 440 
500 


700 


37i 

$ 

26, 519 


20, 900 ! 


24 

27, 682 
2,500 

642 

m 

18,289 

3,000 

3*r347 


2; 006 


J75 . 467 
868, 430 

Il 6 , 580 
529, *94 
222, 656 
707 , 037 
4*8, 541 
288,496 

245, 8S8 


67, 560 
*3 3 


2, 287 
3» M 43 
27,425 

40,031 


* 


47,631 

1,460 

1,848 

45. *63 


7,660 » 


f 

,,3*8 


M 


l 
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T"*" , '- SUMMAR¥ ™ ™>V»TE SCHOOL 


Ownership and control. 


School* under private control— Continued. 
Under •white denominational board* — Con. 
United Presbyterian board*: 

Board of Freed men ’s Missions of 
the United Presbyterian Church . 
U ntversalut board*:. 

General Convention of the Uni- 

versalist Church 

• Under colored denominational board* 

Baptist boards: 

Baptist local conventions 

Free Will Baptist Church 

Methodist boards: 


African Methodist 
Church. 

Episcopal 

African Methodist 
Zion Church 

Episcopal 

Colored Methodist 
Church 

Episcopal 

Methodist Episcopal 
ventions 

local con- 

Presbyterian board*: 

Afro-American Presb 
Church 

y terian 


Church of Christ Sanctified 

Seventh Day Adventist boards: 

Seventh Day Adventist (local). 


Owners! tip ami control. 


Income for current expenses. 


Total. 

A 

Tuition. 

1 Church 

boards. 

Donation*. 

Other. 



i 

; # 

1 


\ 

• * 38,512 

*H, *39 

* 74.453 

. $2,670 

*25* 

1 

I, 200 

tfo, 933 

200 

800 

200 j 

| 

74,966 

i 224, 4P 

1 . 903 

42 , 600 

181,914 
' 700 

41# 372 [ na, 142 
200 ■ , . 

14,564 ' 
*, 500 

IO, 070 

>3. 836 

129, 778 

23. 285 

75.944 

20,479 

37, 600 

4.039 

19,088 

10,869 

3.604 

3 5 . 99 i 

5 ' 47 o. 

16,632" 


3> 889 



45 ° 

5 ° 

• 400 



, 1, 5 °° ! 

100 


i 

1,400 1 

1 

500 1 


1 

1.500 | 

200 



. ; 

500 

500 ! 

250 , 

1 

i - 

250 i 



1 

i 

! 



Alt schools in the United States 

Schools under public control 

- Federal schools 

Land-grant schools 

State schools ( 

Schools under* private control 

Independent, schools. 

Denominational schools 

Under wkHh denominational boards 

Baptist boards: 

American Baptist Home Mission Society . 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society 

Catholic boards: 

Catholic Board of Missions and other 

^Catholic agencies 

Christian boards: 

% , Christian Advent Church 

C hris tia n Alliance ” 

Christian conventions (miscellaneous). .! 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions . . . 


5 = 

Value of property. 


ToUl. 

Scrool plan^ 

Endowment. 

Other. 

$ 34 , 224,555 
5,727,609 
1, 7 S 6 . 9 2 ° 
3, 576, 14a 

$23, 669, 805 
5 >*Q 4*307 
1,302, 326 
2, 507 , 434 
1 . 394 , 547 
18,465,498 
5.714, 062 
12. 751 , 436 
10,582, 719 

$ 9 , 431,886 ,$I, 122,864 
330,055 195,267 

33 o ,035 ■ 124, 559 

. . . . 1 fA -r~Sl 

'• 394 , 547 
28, 496, 946 
12 , 369,441 

l6, 127 , 505 
S3 t 822,4$I 


i 

9, TOT, 851 
5 , 964, 426 
3 , 137, 425 
3,002,588 

9 * 9,597 
690, 953 

238, 644 
W, 144 

3, 870, 744 

3 . 301,623 

487, 364 

8i >757 

i6 f 500 

l6, 500 
491 , OOO 



1 491,000 , 



*, 5°o , 

2, 50O 
33- OOO 



33.000 



75,000 

63 , OOO : 


12 600 

184, 602 

184,602 




1 Estimated. Official fl|um not available. 
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T.U, ~HY ScHOO* 


Ownership and control. 


Schools under private control — Continued 

C rider vktte denominational boards Continued. 
C ongregattonal boards: 

American Missionary Association 
r rtends 6oar<w: 


Friends Society and other Friends 

agencies 

Lutheran boards: 

\r ? oard for Colored Missions. . 

Methodist boards: 

Freednien ,s Aid Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church 

Methodist Episcopal Church South ’ 
Woman s Home Missionary Societv of 
d t Melodist Episcopal'Church * 
Presbyterian boards : 

Etoard of Missions for Freed men of the 
Presbyterian Church . 

Presbyterian Church South 
Protestant Episcopal boards : 

American Church Institute and Epis- 
copal Board of Missions. . . 

Reformed Episcopal boards: 

Reformed Episcopal Church 

Reformed Presbyterian boards: 

Reformed Presbyterian Church 
Seventh Day Adventist boards: 

North American Division Conference of 
.. ,“> e Seventh Day Adventist Church 
Untied Presbyterian boards: 

Board of Freedmen’s Missions of 

United Presbyterian Church 

Unt versa list boards: 

General Convention of the Univcrealist 
Church. 


the 


Under colored denominational boards. ... 
Baptist boards: 

Baptist local conventions 

w Wil1 Baptist Church ] 

Methodist boards: 

African Methodist Episcopal Church. .. 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church. 


Colored Methodist Episcopal Church '. ‘ 
Methodist Episcopal local conventions. 
Presbyterian boards: \ 

c ^r°;American Presbyterian Church./.. 
Sanctified boards: 

Church of Christ Sanctified . 

*Sewrnrt Day Adventist boards : 

Seventh Day Adventist (local) 


• Induda only thoae pupils who tra not counted in the Mundane* of the 



Value u / 

property. 

- 

Total. 

School plant, j Endowment 

Other. 

733.589 

i 

1 

1 

$b 374 . 661 j $358,928 


9 > 5 . 9 °° 

378,900 ! 537,000 

l 7 

. 72 , OOO 

i 

72, 000 1 

i 

2, 605,687 
125, OOO 

h 824, 77S i 742,874 

100, 000 1 25, 000 

$38,035 

309, 50O 

287, OOO . 

22, 500 
900 

3 , * 51 . 3^1 
. 5 b 

1,345,834 
51, OOO 

1 

1 

| 804, 587 

628, 743 

499, 956 

i 

! 106,835 

3 b 95 * 

2, OOO 

2 , OOO 

i 


5*. 500 

* 52,500 

i 


42,765 

42, 765 

j 


455 , 6 oo 

455, 600 

1 


3.500 

3 , 5 00 
2, l 6 d, yiy 


• 

J° 5 r °54 

74.837 

61,500 

821,295 

821, 295 



15,000 

15, 000 



8oo, 609 

730 , 772 ! 

1 69,837 . 

5,000 


316, 950 
328, 200 

3 50 , 450 | 
328, 200 

6i, 500 

6,000 

6, 000 



7,000 

7,ooo 



V 10,000 

10, 000 









1 


•chooU of the Fretdmena Aid Society. 
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Table II. — SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY FEDERAL, LAND GRANT, AND STATE FUNDS. 


Name of school. 


Location (county). 


All schools 

Federal school 

Howard University 

l6 land-dfanl schools 1 

Alabama, Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege for Negmcs. 

Arkansas Branch Normal School 

Delaware State College for Colored Youth . . 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
. lege for Negroes. 

Georgia State Industrial College 

Kentucky Normal and Industrial Institute 
for Colored People. 

Louisiana Southern University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 

’ Maryland, Princess Anne Academy 

Mississippi, Alcorn Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 

Missouri, Lincoln Institute 

North Carolina, Agricultural and Technical 
College. 

Oklahoma Colored Agricultural and Normal 
University. 

South Carolina Colored Normal, Industrial, 
Agricultural, and Mechanical School. 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial Nor- 
mal School. 

Texas, Prairie View State Normal College . 

West Virginia Collegiate Institute 

XI State schools 3 

Alabama, Montgomery State Normal School . 
Kansas: ‘ 

Topeka Industrial and Educational In- 
stitute. 

Western University 

Maryland Normal and Industrial School 

New Jersey Manual Training School for 
Colored Youth. 

North Carolina: 

Elizabeth City State Normal School 

Fayetteville State Normal School 

Slater Normal School 

Ohio, Combined Normal and Industrial De- 
partment. 

Virginia, Normal and Industrial Institute. . 
*We5t Virginia, Bluefield Colored Institute . . 


District of Columbia. 


Madison 

Jefferson 

Kent 

Leon 

Chatham 

Franklin 

East Baton Rouge . . . 

Somerset. ............ 

Claiborne 

Cole 

Guilford 


Counted attendance. 


I^ogan 

Orangeburg . 
Davidson . . . 


Walker. . . 
Kanawha . 


Montgomery. . . . 

Shawnee 

Wyandotte 

Prince Georges. 
Burlington 


Pasquotank. , 
Cumberland . 

Forsyth 

Greene 

Dinwiddie. .. 
Mercer 


8, 914 
/, 401 
J. 401 

4.875 

264 

170 

71 

345 

39° 
, 2 34 

160 

123 

484 

264 

150 

408 

726 

300 

55* 

2 34 

2 , 63$ 

7M 

82 

106 

50 

93 


249 

327 

165 

231 

573 

148 


Clemen- 


4, 061 


2 . 595 
*79 

130 

*185' 

280 

108 


38 

337 

122 

60 

219 

N 5 2 9 

* ll 9 

'i5 j 

72 
j, 466 
575 

45 

27 

12 

72 

181 
174 
’ 78 


Second- 

ary. 


J , 800 
400 

400 

2 , 268 
85 


- I 

v 


College, 


i<°53 
1, 001 
1. 001 
12 


282 

20 


40 

> 71 
148 

'I IO 
126 

58 

85 

M7 

143 

90 

189 

197 

181 

437 

162 

hU? 

139 

37 

79 

38 


68 
53 \ 

s? 

191 

291 

128 


40 


40 


1 Does not Include Hampton Institute: an Independent institution wtiich receives the Und-groat funds allotted to the 
colored people of Virginia. 
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Table H — SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY FEDERAL, LAND-GRANT AND STATE 

FUNDS-ConUnued. 
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Name of school. 


A ll schools 

Federal school * 

Howard University 

16 land-gran isckools 1 

Alabama, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College for Negroes 

Arkansas Branch Normal School. . . . 
Delaware State College for Colored 

Youth 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 

College for Negroes 

Georgia State Industrial College. . . . 
Kentucky Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute for Colored People. 

Louisiana Southern University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege 

Maryland, Princess Anne Academy. 
Mississippi, Alcom Agricultural and 

Mechanical College 

Missouri, Lincoln Institute 

North Carolina, Agricultural and 

Technical College 

Oklahoma Colored Agricultural and 

Normal University 

South Carolina Colored Normai, in- 
dustrial, Agricultural, and Me- 
chanical School 

Tennessee Agricultifral and Indus- 
trial Normal School 

Texas, Prairie View State Normal 
College 


West Virginia Collegiate Institute. . 

II State schools 

Alabama, Montgomery State Normal 

School 

Kansas: 

Topeka Industrial and Educa- 
tional Institute 

Western University 

Maryland Normal and Industrial 

School 

New Jersey Manual Training School 

for Colored Youth \ 

North Carolina: 

Elizabeth City State Normal 

School 

Fayetteville State Normai 

School 

Slater Normal School. .* 

Ohio, Combined Normal and Indus- 
trial Department 

Virginia; Normal and Industrial In* 

stitutc 

West Virginia, Bluefield Colored 
Institute 


Teachers and workers. 


Total. 


694 

106 

106 

400 


34 

21 

19 

23 

12 

24 
33 

26 

28 

33 

as 


Zi 

188 \ 
31 


14 

26 

8 

18 

8 

7 

10 

29 

35 

12 


Color . 

Sex. 

Kind of work. 

liite. | Nefro. 

Male. 

j Fe- 
i male. 

Aca- 

demic. 

Indus- 

trial. 

Agri- 

cul- 

tural. 

Other 

work. 

35 1 659 

437 

: *57 

J 20 

166 

44 

164 

33 ! 73 

\ 77 

29 

5 ° 

7 


AO 

33 ; 73 

>7 

1 20 

So 

7 


an 

400 

\ 266 \ 134 

1 I 7 I 

IJ 5 

3 * 


27 

! >-5 

1 

1 12 

\ }S 

7 

I 

4 

. . 12 


s 

9 

7 



s 

* 

1 6 

1 w 

1 

2 

1 4 

0 

2 

I 

1 

34 

20 

i *4 

i 12 

IO 

4 

8 

21 

j 17 

4 

10 

7 

I 

! 3 

19 

12 

i 

! 7 

9 

' 4 


i 

s 

23 


! 9 

12 

S 

2 

4 

12 

8 

4 

6 

c 

j 



20 

4 

11 

j 

6 

5 

2 

• 33 

16 

I r ? 

13 

10 

3 

7 • 

• 1 26 

26 

1 

7 

8 

5 | 

1 6 


18 

! 10 

14 

7 

2 

5 


\ 

j 





• 33 

23 

] 10 

14 

9 

4 I 

6 

•••, 3 5 

13 

1 13 

10 

5 

2 

8 

.... 46 

3 i 

i 15 

*8 

17 

4 

8 

29 

20 

■ 9 


10 

2 

9 

2 1S6 j 

94 

94 

99 

44 

6 

39 

2 | 29 

8 

j. . 33 

2 3 

6 


2 

1 

• • •■ 14 , 

10 

4 

7 

4 

1 

2 

••i 36 , 

17 

9 

13 

7 

* 

S 

...! 8 

5 

3 

e [ 

1 



... 18 

! 

IO 

' 8* 

1 

J 

' I 

4 

1 

6 


2 

6 

c 

J 


2 

f 

3 

4 

J 

6 

l 


• . .J IO 

. 8 

2 

5 

3 

1 

1 

39 

17 

12 

8 

11 

1 

' 9 

■••j *35 

9 

16 

12 

4 

t 

8 









5 

. 7 

8 

' 2 


2 


«ok^^p^i^L£. ,OP ‘" I " titUt '- *° lod ^ d “' the Uad-tnnt load. .Uocud to tb. 


r 
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Table II. SCHOOLS MAB'JTAINEDBY FEDERAL. LAND-GRANT, AND STATE 

FUNDS— Continued. 


Kune of school. 


All schools 

Federal school 

Howard University 
x6 land-grant schools 1 .. 

Alabama, Agricultural and Mechanical College for 

Negroes 

Arkansas Branch Normal Schooi. 

Delaware State College for Colored Youth 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for 

Negroes * 

Georgia State Industrial College 
Kentucky Normal and Industrial Institute for 

Colored People 

Louisiana Southern University and Agricultural 

and Mechanical College 

Maryland, Princess Anne Academy 

Mississippi, Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. . 

Missouri, Lincoln Institute. 

North Carolina, Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege 

Oklahoma Colored Agricultural and Normal Uni- 
versity 

South Carolina Colored Normal, Industrial, Agri- 

cultiireL and Mechanical School 

Tennessee^ Agricultural and Industrial Normal 
School 


Income for current expenses. 


Texas, Prairie View State Normal Coliere 

West Virginia Collegiate Institute . . 

II Slait schools ........ 4°,«9 

Alabama, Montgomery State Normal School . ^ 

Kansas: 

Topeka Industrial and Educational Institute . 

Western University ; . * 

Maryland Normal and Industrial School ... 

New Jersey Manual Training School for Colored 

Youth 

North Carol ina ; 

Blitabeth City State Normal School . 

Fayetteville State Normal School 

Slater Normal School 

Ohio, Combined Normal and Industrial Depart- 
ment 

Virginia, Normal and Industrial Institute. . . 

West Virginia, Bluefieid Colored Institute . 


1 Does not Include H*mptd^hn 
ni*. v 


Total. 

TuitkiO. 

I Federal 
land- 
grant 
funds. 

W J, 6ll 

$85,13? 

51,983 

$360,831 

* 72.257 

1 101,000 

172, 2£f 

51.983 

IOI, OOO 

* 59 > 851 


14,326 

29, 209 

X, 660 

22, 695 

24,003 

335 

13. 656 

* 3» *59 

*59 

10, OOO 

34, 168 


25, *93 

16, 667 
8. 5°5 

’5.369 

22,327 

1 

439 

31.384 

282 

21, 102 

‘ 5 . 5’8 
47, 774 

’.584 

IO, ,000 

36, 774 
3 , *25 

42,- 162 

1,760 

32,5*8 
46, 400 

1 *>956 

*6, 500 
10/400 
30, 754 

44, 216 

848 

39 , 8 i 9 

3,630 

12, 000 

49. 9 »s 
46,499 

246,834 

12, 5OO 
IO, OOO 

„ 673 

18,827 

21,500 

4, 000 


15.830 

*,359 


38, 148 

5 , 3»2 


8, 053 

865 


27 , 755 

6,074 



420 


5.544 

275 


5,258 

17 


77,000 



27,898 
* 3 , 77 V 

5. 898 

6 ll 



State 

appropria- 

tion. 


*4&h99i 

26 j, 074 

4. 1 5° 
10, 000 
3,000 

8, 500 
8, 000 

13, 000 

IO. OOu 


11, OOO 
36, 3S6 

*3, 75° 
36, OOO 

12, 614 

24, 189 
37.485 
35.00° 
21S, 917 
16, 000 

12, 000 
28, 766 
7. 167 

2 7i 755 

5.360 
4, 969 
4,900 

77.000 

22. 000 

13.000 


Other 

sources. 


*J5 , 633 
1 9,?74 
*9.274 
269 

704 

\2 


383 


2,944 


891 

312 


826 

9,090 

1, 5OO 

2, 47 1 
4, 000 


294 

300 

341 


i6 3 


colored people of Virginia. 


4 
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Name of school. 


Value of -property. 


I 


Plant, 


All schools T i 

/* ederal school $5 , 7 2 7, 6og 

^ Howard University 75 ^, 920 

l6 iafld-grant schools 3 . v ~ *■*! 1 * 7 5 ^> 92 ° 

Alabama, Agricultural and Mechanical College for Neemes 'f 

Arkansas Branch c^u_, ^iKRciornegroes 182, 500 

141,456 
42, 150 

131,421 

68, 44Q 
156, 700 


Arkansas Branch Normal School 

Delaware State College for Colored Youth 

Honda Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes 

Georgia State Industrial Cortege gives 

Kentucky Normal and Industrial Institute for Colored People 
Wjarui Southern University and Agricultural anTSech^ical 

Maryland, Princess Anne Academy 


Other 

property. 


Mississippi, Alcorn Agricultural .-md Mechanical College 

n. Lincoln Inctltut- ° 


Missouri, Lincoln Institute 

North Carolina, Agricultural and Technical' College 

Oklahoma Colored Agricultural and Normal Univemitv 

s i&sars£r < *— • *— «-• « 

::::::::: 

West Virginia Collegiate Institute 

// Stale schools. 


Alabama, Montgomery State Normal Schocrf 
Kansas: 


Topeka Industrial and Educational Institute 

Western University 

Maryland Normal and Industrial School. 

North Caroling 113 * 501,001 forCo ^ d ' Youth . 

Elizabeth City State Normal School 

Fayetteville State Normal School .... 

Slater Normal School 

Ohio, Combined Normal and Industrial Department 

V irginia Normal and Industrial Institute 1 

West Virginia, Bluefield Colored Institute 


95, 250 
44, 95° 
258, 500 
”6,375 
129, 700 
153,827 

297, *3«> 
I 93,9 I 5 
237, 200 

216, 449 

2 > 394 , 547 

70, 000 

, 3 1 , 395 
195, 3<*> 


33, 5 ( 
99, 2 


Hr 


45.000 
38, 700 
5U 700 

436, 893 

233,900 

59.000 


1 Includes No. 330.03s endowment. \ 

colored people cJ* V ir ^n i Pt °° ^‘Otute.on independent institution which receives the Und 


$5, 204, 307 
1,302,326 
2, 302,3^6 
507 , 434 
182, 500 
”1,500 
42, 150 
231,421 

68, 449 
256, 700 

95,250 
44,950 
258, 500 

”<>,375 
”9. 7°o 

,53.827 

*97.300 

,55. ,63 
237, 200 
2l6, 449 

L 394,547 

70. 000 

231,395 

295,300 

33,500 

99, 259 

45.000 

38.700 

52.700 
436 , 893 
*33, 9°° 

59.000 


1 $5*3, 302 
454,594 
1 454. 594 
68,708 


*9, 956 


38, 75* 


grant funds allotted to the 
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Table III— SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY INDEPENDENT BOARDS OK TRUSTEES. 


Name of school. 


Counted attendance. 


Location (county). 


“j r 

Total. 


United States: ■ 

Total, n8 schools 

46 large or important schools 

72 small or less important schools 

A labama: 

Bdoit Industrial Missionary Association ' 
School . 

Calhoun Colored School 

Corona Normal Institute 

Centerville Industrial School 

Kowaliga Academic and Industrial Insti- 
tute. 

Montgomery Industrial School for Girls. .. . 

Mount Meigs*Colored Institute 

People's Village School 

Snow Hill Normal and Industrial Institute . .1 

Street Manual Training School 

Tuskegee Institute 1 

13 small or less important schools [ 

Arkansas, 2 small or less important schools. ... 
Delaware, 2 small or less important schools. ... 
Florida: 

Daytona Industrial Educational School . 

Robert Hungcrford School 

1 small or less important school 1 

Georgia: 

Albany Bible and Manual Training Insti- 
tute. 

Atlanta University [ 

- Forsyth Normal and Industrial Institute 

Helena B.'Cobb Home and School 

Model and Training School 

Sparta Agricultural and Industrial Insti- 
tute. 

15 small or less important schools 

Kentucky: 

Lincoln Institute of Kentucky* 

3 small or less important schools , f 

Louisiana: 

Gaudet Industrial Home and School .... j 
Sabine Normal and Industrial School .1 

5 small or less important schools 
Maryland, 3 small or less important schools 
Mississippi 

Okolona Industrial School \ .... 

Piney Woods Country Life School 

Prentiss Industrial School, . . 
lltica Normal and Industrial Institute ... 
Missouri, Bartlett Agricultural and Industrial 
School. 

North Carolina : 

, Laurinburg Normal and Industrial Insti- 
* tute .• 

National Training School. ........... . ... 

Palmer Memorial Institute . 

6 small or less important schools 


Elt- 


14,851 *12,273 
10, 447 ^7.935 
4t 404 4, 43# 


Dallas. 


Lownes . 
Walker. . 
Bibb. .. . 
Elmore . 


Montgomery . 

. . do 

. . . .do* 

Wilcox 

Dallas 

Macon 


V>lusia. 
Orange . 


Dougherty . 

Fulton 

Monroe 

Pike 

Clarke 

Hail cook. . . 


157 

275 

373 

>30 

170 

325 

160 
>97, 
2 Q 3 
1 18 
'.33** 
1,3-W 
7° 
2 2 

no 

96 

28 

>59 

586 

200 

>»3 

>5° 

80 

i, 396 


Shelby 



Chickasaw ... 
Simpson 
Jefferson Davis 
Copiah. ..... 

Cliaritan 


Scotland . 


Durham. , . 
Guilford, . 


no 


>57 

275 

343 

>30 


325 

169 

>97 

293 

118 

900 

'.338 

7° 

33 

no 

96 

38 

>5> 

1S3 

188 

>83 

>5<2 

80 

>.293 


no 


90 3> 

>43 \ >43 

254 1 \ 253 


1 

| ondary. 

1 ' 

Col- 

lege. 

I, 841 

>. 775 
66 

737 

737 

: 


30 






h. 








438 

4 












8 

160 

12 


44 




••***;* 


.. 3 

55 





3> 

1 

•; i 

27 

g 


59 


! 1 
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Tab lelll— SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY INDEPENDENT BOARDS OF TRUSTEF^ntinued. 


Counted attendance. 


Ninif of school* 


Location (county). 


Soulh Carolina: 

Mayesville Institute .. 

Penn School u 

Port Royal Agricultural School.... 1 rf, ' 

Voorhees Industrial Institute IJamberc' 

7 small or less important schools 
Tennessee: 


I ; isk University. 


Davidson . . . ? . 
do 


1 small or less important school - 
7 ex as: 

Farmers' Improvement Aprimitural Col- 
‘ lege. 

Houston Industrial and Training School. ! YVaJkcr 

2 small or less important schools. . 1 ^ 

V ir^jnia; 


Fannin . 


FVanklin Normal and Industrial Institute..' Soullmmpto 
iTedencksbunr Normal . e uu “ I ** l “pio 


Rampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- , Elizabeth City. 

Manassas Industrial .School ! p r ; nrf wilis-.m 

7 small or less important schools 1 

A orthern Stales: 


vmuiuwu industrial ocnool j Ohio 1 

Downmgtown Industrial and Agricultural | Pennsylvania ! 

ocllool# | ' , 


Aver> r Collegiate Training School. 
7 small or less important schools. . 


. do. 1 . 


I 



Total. 

Ki«s 

; men t ary. 

! ^ c ' . 

^ ondary. 

| Col- 
lege. 

I 76 

15* 

j 

! 

24 


2 4 y 

249 


■>1 

113 

r.73 

1 


207 

34 


26; 

267 
1 12 


505 

5°5 

51 

1 

1 2 <>5 

188 

5°5 


! 

7 1 

5 2 

1 j L 

>9 


327 

6 5 

200 

65 

38 

27 1 

46 

. 1 
8 

| 

47 

4 

43 

350 

20 


1,212 

862 


1 *9 

99 


261 

2 54 

7 


12S 

138 

- 


85 ‘ 

85 
. 6 9 



86 

>7 


18 

18 



>55 

>55 







Teachers and workers. 


Total. 


United States: 

Total, i iS schools i 

* 4 f> large or important schools. 

72 small or less important 1 
schools 1 

.*1 labama: 

Beloit Industrial Missionary Asso- . 

ci at km School J 

Calhoun Colored School 

Corona Normal Institute. . . 1 

Centerville ndustrial School . .1 ]].].' ! 
Kowaliga Academic and Industrial 

Institute | u 

Montgomery Industrial School for 1 

£ Girls ! lQ 

•Ipunt Meigs Colored Institute '■ r 

People Village School . 5 


v 

2/ l 
81 

3 1 


Color. 

Sex. 

Kind oJ work, 

Other 

work. 

White 

) Nfiifo. 
1 * 

Male. 

1 iv- 

male. 

Aca- 

demic. 

Indus- 

trial. 

Agri- 

cul- 

tural- 

j 249 

1 

j 895 

1 $21 

623 

' 55« 

223 

49 

3 1 5 

, 2 4*8 

r 

i 457 

4«; 

381 

2I 3 

48 

303 

1 1 

1 

! 99 . 

04 

>36 

- 177 

9 

X 

u 

!'■ , 

5 • 

2. 

4 

1 

6 I 

I 



13 

j 

>5 

8 

8 ’ 
4 

f>\ 

4 i 

10 

7 

8 

X 

x ‘ 

y 8 

j 

3 

1 

.* 2 j 

* 3 




j 

12 

8' 

4,! 

11 

X 



zo 



1,0 

8 

2 




5 

ri 

e 4 

4 

X 




5 

1 1 

.... 4 

4 

I 




) 
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Table I IJ. -SCHOOLS MAJNTAINEDBY INDEPENDENT BOARDS OF TRUSTEES— Con(imi«l. 


Name of achooL 


A la bant a — Continued . 

Snow Hill Normal and Industrial 

Institute 

Street Manual Training School 

Tuskegee Institute 

12 small or less important schools 

Arkansas, 2 small or less important 

schools 

Delaware, 2 small or less important schools 
Florida: 

Daytona Industrial Educational 

School 

Robert Huhgerford School 

1 small or less important school 

Georgia: 

Albany Bible and Manual Training 

Institute 

Atlanta University 

Forsyth Normal and Industrial 

Institute 

Helena B. Cobb Home and School . 
- - - ? 


aiders 


Dj> ( 


Teachers and workers. 


Total. 


White. 


Negro. 


I 


Kind of work . 


I 


Male 


Fe- 

male. 


Mo^el and Training School 
Sparta Agricultural and Industrial 


Institute 

15 small or less important schools.. 
Kentucky : 

Lincoln Institute of Kentucky 

2 small at less important schools 

Loumana: 

Gaudet 'Industrial Home and School . 
Sabine Normal and Industrial School. 

5 small or less important schools . . 
Mary land , 3 small or less important schools . 
Mississippi: 

Okolona Industrial School 

Piney Woods Country Life School . . . 

Prentiss Industrial School 

Utica Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute. ......; 

Missouri, Bartlett Agricultural and in- 
dustrial School 

North Carolina: 

Laurinburg Normal and Industrial 

Institute 

National Training School 

Palmer Memorial Institute 

6 small or less important schools 

South Carolina: 

Maysville Institute l 

Penn School [ 

Port Royal Agricultural School . 
Voorhees Industrial Imtitute . . . 

. 7 small or leas important schools 
Tenner roe: 

Fisk University. 

Mefrarry Medical College.' 

1 small or less important school. 


*3 

*7 

7 

18 

15 

as 

7 

a 3 

14 

45 

30 

3 


29 

8 

184 

34 


x 1 
x 1 


8 

33 

3 

5 

3 

4 
4i 

15 

4 

1 1 
8 

15 
3 

16 
8 
7 

27 

6 


29 


31 

2 


29 ; 
8 i 
184 1 
34 1 


8 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 
4i 


11 

4 


*3 

17 
7 

18 
>5 

23 

7 

33 

*3 

14 

28 


7 
4 

3 

10 
2 

6 

8 
2 

4 

5 
7 

2 

12 

5 

11 

30 

3 


Aia- Indufr 
denne. | trial. 


4 

122 { 


14 

4 

62 

23 

I 

x 


10 

5 


3 

34 


5 

3 

3 

30 

7 
. 2 


17 


14 

6 

32 

33 


8 

21 

3 

S 

3 

3 

.38 

4 
2 


8 

3 , 

11 l 5 

2 3 


9j. 8 

4 ! 4 

4 i 5 


12 


. 6 


1! 

.1 

IO 

18 

5 
x 1 

r 9 
34 


8 

12 

7 

18 

9 

8 
*4 
7 

13 
30 


j Other 
Aftn* i wurk. 
cul- 
tural. 


15 


3 

5 

x 

6 

I 

*3 

30 

3 


Sr 
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T^IH.^CHOOISMAIWA.NEDB T INDEPENDENT BOARDS OE TRUSTERS — ConiiniusL 


Teachers %ud workers. 


Nome of school. 


Texas: 

Farmers^ Improvement Agricultural 
College. 

Houston Industrial "and" Training 

School 6 : 

2 small or less important schools 1 
v trginta; 

Franklin Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute 

Fredericksburg Normal and Indus- 

trial School 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural’ 

Institute 

Manassas Industrial School. ^ I 

v 7 L small or less important schools I 

A or them States: * *1 

Berean Manual Training School ! 

Lmcinnati Industrial School,. ’ " "■ 
f> Dow-ningtown Indastrial and Airri- 1 

cultural School " ^ | 

Avery Collegiate Training School 
7 small or less important schools - 



1 

| Color. 

Sex. 

Total. 

"White. 

1 Negro. 
1 

j Male, 

\ Fe- 
male. 

8 

1. . . . 

8 



1 



3 

5 

5 


*■ 



10 


2 

1 3 


j - - - - - 


3 | 

7 

4 ! 


4 

1 

1 

i 

| 



| 

4 1 

4 


4 i 





4 1 

| 

3 1 

210 

M 

3 4 

j 

*47 

63 i 

1 A 

106 j 
8 ! 
- 1 

,o fii 

. . I 

4 

24 | 

0 1 
1 

I 

5 1 

■9 1 

M 

8 

6 1 

8 1 
8 i 

1 

6 

c j 

8 1. 


i 

5 1 

3 i- 

17 

.... 1 

'll 

26 | 
1 

1° | 

1 

7 1 

5 

... 1 

26 , 

.. . . i 

icl 

1 

3 1 
16 1 

1 




Kind of work . 


Indus. 

trial. 


Agri- 

cul- 

tural. 


Other 

work. 


5 1 

6 

23 


i i. 


86 


Name of icbool. 


U fitted States: 

Total, u8 schools 

large or ini[>irtant schools 

A labamJ 2 ’ SmM ^ lc “ im P ortant schools. ! ' ! 

B Jchool IndUStriUl Missionar > r Association 


Income for current expenses. 


Total. | Tuition. 

J 


Church 

boards. 


£alhoun Colored School 

Corona Normal Institute ...... 

Centerville Industrial School 
» Kowaiiga Academic and Industrial Institute 

Montgomery I idustnal School for Girls 
* Mount Meira Colored Institute 

People ’s Village School ; 

^ow Hm Nornal and Industrial Institute 
Street Manual Training School 

Tuskegee Institute 

12 small or less important schools’.’.’ ’! ! 
Arkansas t a smalt or less important schools 

FhriZ”' * 8IDa11 ° T Ie ® ^P 0113111 schools . 


Davtona Indastrial Educational School 

Robert Hungerford School 

x wnal 1 or less important school. . ' 


. 099, 224 
,010, no 
By, 1 14 


4, 067 j 
31,698 ; 
4,675 I 
949 J 
8,076 | 
7. 500 j 
3’ 600 | 
4-091 1 
2 5- 356 
2* 300 ! 
265,960 I 
x i, 272 
i, iqp I 

5 * 250 1 

IO > 453 f 
7»977 
728 I 


$113,071 
88, 776 
2 4i 29S 


$it,5 6 7 
10, 680 
887 


Dona- 

tions. 


*556, 045 
506, 768 
49.277 


Other 

*OUUTS. 


M?o 


138 
3 45 

1.500 

600 
r, 122 
2, 060 
* 100 

xs,0 $5 ;■ j 134.094 

3»9°4 | - 2,9$i 


4.067 

2 4 * 993 
4»ooo 
45 1 
7, 641 

6. 000 
. 1.000 
2 » 733 

3 1 . 947 

3.000 


52 5 
200 

665* 

*.289 

338 


575 

5.05® 

9.788 

9*3 


$418, 541 
403,886 
M, 655 


5 . 23S 
675 
360 
190 


376 
h 340 
200 
1 16, 8j I 

4» 407 


775 

500 
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Table III SCIIOOUS MAINTAINED BY INDEPENDENT BOARDS OF TRUSTEES-Con tinned. 


Income (or current expenses. 


Name o( school. 


Georgia: ^ 

Albany Bible and Manual Training Institine 

Atlanta University 

Forsyth Normal and Industrial Institute. . . 

Helena B. Cobb Home and School 

Model and Training School 

Sparta Agricultural and Industrial Institute 

15 small or less important schools 

Kentucky: 

Lincoln Institute of Kentucky 

2 small or less important schools 

Louisiana: 

Gaudet Industrial Home and School 

Sabine Normal and Industrial School 

5 small or less important schools 

Maryland,* 2 small or less important schools. * 

Mississippi: 

Okolona Industrial School 

Pincy Woods Country Life School 

Prentiss Industrial School 

Utica Normal and Industrial Institute 

Missouri, Bartlett Agricultural and Industrial 

School. 

North Carolina: 

Laurinbure Normal and Industrial Institute. 

National Training School 

Punier Memorial Institute » 

6 small or less important schools 

South Carolina: 

Mayesville Institute. 

Penn School 

Port Royal Agricultural School 

Voorhecs Industrial Institute 

7 small or less important schools 

Tennessee: y 

Fisk University 1 • 

Meharry Medical College 

-■* 1 small or less important 3chool 

Texas: 

, Farmers' Improvement Agricultural College. 

Houston Industrial and Training School 

2 small or less important schools 

Virginia: 

Franklin Normal and Industrial Institute . . 
Fredericksburg Normal and. Industrial School 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 

Manassas Industrial School 

7 small or less important schools. 

Northern States: ^ 

Berean Manual Training School 

Cincinnati Industrial School 

Downingtown Industrial and Agricultural 

School 

Avery Collegiate Training School 

7 small qt less important schools 


1 Total. 

. • ’ion. ] 

Church ] 
boards. 1 

$ 4 , 254 

! 


• 1 44 . 794 ! 

$ 6, 858 

$2 00 

•j 2 , 555 | 

745 

.{ 1 , =;oo 

l. i, '148 ! 

500 j 


. 1 ! , 482 

68 


•i 27, 155 

4 , 262 



. ! 19 , 67 1 

1,789 


080 



* t 


Dona- I 
tions. I 


Other 

sources. 


2, LtS 
3 . 3*1 

5.385 

1.385 

8, 610 

3. 2(i 9 
2, 240 

19, 499 

2,837 | 

6,281 \ 
61 325 I 

2, 200 ' . 

3. 583 ! 

6, 169 
18. 409 

2, 369 

18, 548 
5. 740 

54. 3°5 | 

41 , OOO ! 
8, 000 1 

5, 128 
2, 215 

3f02l 

* , 5 6 7 
1, 300 
391, 484 

19, 638 
7,671 

9b 757 
p, 250 

14, *5® 
6, 000 
18, 144 


400 
2, 150 
285 


500 


360 j. 
510 j. 

294 j- 

500 I. 
2.338 ! 


678 


i, 200 ; 

1 

302 ; 

6q6 

*65 | • 

636 I 

I, OOO 

14, 408 ! 8, 500 ! 

29, 000 j s , 500 | 

5. 000 : | 


70 
x, 108 

5 6 4 

500 

1 

1, 683 


2,492 

380 

2,067 

: . . 



893' 


3,943 

507 


30, 481 
819 

1 , OOO 
324 
414 
1 o, 693 

4,898 

200 

6 55 
1, 586 
a,3 10 

1, OOO 

8, no 
3,745 
870 

27.258 

2, 543 

4,360 

4,987 

2.850 

1,418 

4,981 ■ 
14, 040 
1, 53 6 
14,083 

3, >9° 

20, 362 j 
5,750 | 
3,000 | . 

I, 150 ; 

485 ! 
2,327 1 

523 I- 

800 
104, 292 
16, 798 
5,533 

6, 125 


2,066 


22,030 


$804 

7,455 

791 


824 
1, 000 
2, 200 

12,984 

480 

1, 480 
2 . 3 2 5 
2,'925 
100 


524 
1, 010 

1,732 


1, 421 


35° 

965 

886 
3- 673 
668 
3.829 
2,550 

21,035 
4, 75° 


3,300 
i, 660 
" 596 


187, 193 
2, iS7 
267 

2, 565 
9,250 

10, 600 
6,000 
2,665 
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Table HI. S CHOOLS MAINTAINED BY INDEPENDENT BOARDS OF TRUSTEES— Contiuued 


Vtluc of proiKTty. 


Name of school. 


I 


Total. 


United States' 

Total, 1 1 8 schools 

46 large or important schools \ 

72 small or less important schools . . 

Alabama: 

Ueloit Industrial Missionary Association School 

Calhoun Colored School 

Comna Normal Institute 

Centerville Industrial School 

Kowaliga Academic and Industrial Institute * 

Montgonrtiy Industrial School ibr Girls 

Mount Meigs Colored Institute . 

Peoples Village School 

Snow Hill Normal and Industrial Institute. . . . ' 

Street Manual Training School 

Tuskegee Institute 

13 small or less important schools 

Arkansas, 2 small or less important schools 

Delaware , 2 small or less important schools. 

Florida: * 

Daytona Industrial Educational School ! 

Robert Hungcrford School 

_ 0nc smal l or less important school 

Georgia: ' 

Albany Bible and Manual Training Institute. . 

Atlanta University 

Forsyth Normal and Industrial Institute 

Helena B. Cobb Home and School ...... I 

Model and Training School 

Sparta Agricultural and Industrial institute. . . 

15 small or less important schools : 

Kentucky: 

Lincoln Institute of Kentucky 1 

2 small or less important schools i 

Louisiana: \ 

Gaudet Industrial Home and School .. I 

Sabine Normal and Industrial School. . ... ... . ^1 

5 small or less important schools 

Maryland, 3 small or less important schools. ... I 

Mississippi: 

Okolona Industrial School 

Piney Woods Country Life School. !. .. .. . 

Prentiss Industrial School 

Utica Normal and Industrial Institute 
AWttri, Bartlett Agricultural and Industrial Schooi 
North Carolina: 

, ^urinburg Normal and Industrial Institute .... 

National Training School ; 

palmer Merdorial Institute 

6.smailf>r less important schools 

South Carolina: 

Mayesville Institute 

Penn School ; * * * * 

Pbrt Royal Agricultural School 

Voorhees Industrial Institute * * ' 

7 small or less important schools 


$12, 369, 44I 
| 11,996,254 
i 373. 187 


Endowment. 


$5,714,062 -$5, 964, 436 
5 - 340 , 875 ] 5, 964, 426 
373 , 187 !- 


4, 000 j 
182,404 ' 

23.000 t 

5, 200 I 

33*341 | 
26, 000 | 
20, 000 | 
' 13 . 35 ° I 

101,382 I 
13,900 j 
3, 811,099 I 
45 , 9 °° | 
3, 7oo j 
18, 600 ■ 

’ i 

29.875 : 

56. 000 ■ 


4, 000 
83 , 495 

23.000 
5,200 | 

33*341 ; 
26, 000 ! 
20 , OOO j 
13,250 I 
57.809 
13,900 
U4I3, 173 
45 , 9 00 
3. /oo 
18, 600 

29,875 

50.000 


Other 

property. 


^90, 953 
690 . 953 


93,999 


.1 


’ 75 , 939 | 7 , 634 

1 ....... . 

1, 942, 1 12 j *55, 814 


6, 000 j . 


3 0 ,2 75 
402,998 
U,5oo 
4, 000 

1, 500 

2, 500 | 

38,900 j 


I 


5 r 9> 498 
10, 200 

8q, 700 
1 r, 400 
l6 ,937 : 

2, 750 J 


30,275 ;• 

299, 816 | 
O, 500 j . 
4, 000 1 
1, 5 °° i- 
2,500 |. 

38,900 , • 
2 50 , 93 6 J 

10, 200 j . 

, 

89, 700 . 
n, 400 [ . 
i6 .937 j • 
3 . 75 ° • 


103, 182 


250, 298 I 

J 


l8, 264 


* 33 , 740 
9 , 3 °o 

1 1. 000 ! 
160, 180 i 

38, 500J 

23,600 | 

45.000 . 

25. 000 I 
26, 400 

47, 067 
143, 724 
25, 500 

176,014 

23,900 


L13. 740 
9,300 
ii, 000 
154,030 

3 8 . 500 

23, 600 

45.000 

25.000 
26, 400 

39.025 

65,996 

15. 500 

63. 500 
23,900 


6, 150 



i 

1 




. 

: 


i 

5. 667 
11, 1*8 
7,000 
| IO *. 793 

2,375 

3,000 
p. 721 


0 
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Table n T .—vSCHOOIi? MAINTAINED BY INDEPENDENT BOARDS OF TRUSTEES-Continued. 


Value of property. 


Name of school. 


I. 


Total. 


T enmssee: . 

Fisk University 

' Meharry Medical College 

x small or less important school 

Texas: f 

Farmers' Improvement Agricultural College 

Houston Industrial and Training School 

2 small or less important schools a % . 

Virginia: 7 

Franklin Normal and industrial Institute 

Fredericksburg Normal and Industrial School. . . . 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 

.Manassas Industrial School 

7 small or less important schools 

NorOum States: 

Bene an Manual Training School 

Cincinnati Industrial School 

Downingtown Industrial and Agricultural School . 

Avery Collegiate Training School 

7 small or less important schools 

$ 


$531,688 

» 7 o* 37 o 

31.000 

x8, 000 
6, 000 

18.000 

9, 800 
4, 000 
4, *3^1 132 
86, 627 
77, 900 j 

58, 000 j 
400,000 | 
62, 100 l 
x8o, 000 

59.000 


Plant. 


Endowment. 


$ 370,265 I 
127 , 700 : 

31.000 '. 

18. 000 i . 
6 . 000 ! . 
18 , 000 1 . 


$ I ?o»973 

42,670 


Other 

property. 


4 IO, 450 


* 9, 800 
4,000 
i»346, 933 
82 , 2 16 
77,900 

58. 000 

50. 000 | 
62 , 100 i 

100, 000 I 

59 . 000 


* 709 , 345 
i. 57 o 


350,000 
80, 000 


179.854 

2,841 


I 


A 


Table IV.-SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS. 


Name of ichool. 


Total, 354 schools 

160 large or important schools* 

194 small or less important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society: 

Total, 94 schools, all large or Important. . 

Alabama, Selma University.. C 

Arkansas, Arkansas Baptist College . . ... — 

Florida, Florida Baptist Academy 

Georgia — 

Americus Institute. .. . 

i cruel Academy 

lorehouse College 

Spelman Seminary 

Walker Baptist College 

Kentucky, State University 

Louisiana — 1 

Coleman College — 

Leland University 

Mississippi, Jackson College 

Missouri, Western College and Industrial 

. Institute.. .. v 

North. Carolina— 

"Shaw University 

Thompson Institute 

Waters Normal Iriirtitute 

South Carolina, Benedict Collect 


Location (county). 


DtUlas. . 
Pulaski. 
Duval . . 


Sumter 

Clarke 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Richmond . . . . 
Jefferson. . .. 


Bienville. 
Orleans. . . 
Hinds. .. . 


Macon. 


Wake 

Robeson. . 
Hertford . , 
Richland. 


Counted attendance. 


Total. 

Ele- 

mentary. 

Sec- 

ondary. 

Col- 

lege. 

' 1 . 5*9 
3 2 > 79 ® 

43.605 

7.188 

736 

24 , 905 

7.157 

736 

18, 73 1 

18, 700 

31 


5 . 536 

3. i8 6 

2 , XOO 

25c 

268 

161 

107 


3*3 

-181 

XI 9 

13 

404 

3>8 

86 


98 

6l 

37 


127 

HI 

16 

38 

277 

X 10 

129 

595 

330 

354 

II 

190 

. xa8 

43 


130 

86 

44 


*74 

- 233 

42 


298 

203 

21 

4 

310 

223 

88 


66 

n 

43 


221 

5 * 

133 

4 f 

75 

53 

33 


123 

5<>7 

1 *»54 

ao8 

45 




mm 
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Table IV.— SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARD^ContLed. 


Name of school. 


Location (county). 


Counted attendance. 


American Baptist Home Mission Society — Contd 
Tennessee — 

Roger Williams University 

Howe Bible and Normal Institute 

Texas, Bishop College 

Virginia — 

Hartshorn Memorial College 

^dewater Institute 

Virginia Union University 

West Virginia; Storer College 

Woman 7 American Baptist Home Mission Society: 

Total, i large or important school 

South Carolina — Mather Academy 

Catholic Board of Missions: 

Total, i ia schools 

Seven large or important schools. 

105 small or less important schools 
Alabama — 

St. Joseph’s Catholic School 

8 small or less important schools 

Arkansas, 3 small or less important schools . . 
Delaware, St. Joseph’s Industrial School*. 
District of Columbia, 3 small or less impor- 
tant schools. 

' Florida, 7 small or less important schools. . 
Georgia, 7 small or less important schools, . 
K^tucky , 6 small or less important schools 
Louisiana, 25 small or less important schools 
Maryland, 4 small or less important schools 
Mississippi — 

Holy Ghost Catholic School 

St. Joseph r s Parish School 

St. Mary ’s Commercial College 
10 small or less important schools. . . 
North Carolina, 6 small or less important 
schools. 

Oklahoma, 3 small or less important schools. 
South Carolina, 3 small or less important 
schools. 

Tennessee, 3 small or less important schools. 
Texas, 6 small or less important schools. 
Virginia — 

S^Ejntna Industrial and Agricultural 

St. Francis de Sales Institute 

5 or less important schools 

North e hi States, 9 small or less important 
schools. V 
Christian Advent Church : 

Tennessee, 1 small or less important school . . 
Christian A lUanoe: 

TotaL 1 large or important school 

Virginia, Bo yd ton Institute 

Christian Conventions (miscellaneous): 

Total, 3 sdjpols 

1 large or important school 

s small* or less important schools 

66 » 27 <l~BulI. 3fr-rl7 21 


Davidson . 
Shelby. . . 
Harrison . . 


Henrico. .. . . 
Northampton . 

Henrico. 

Jefferson 


Beaufort . 


Montgomery . 


Newcastle. 


Hinds 

Lauderdale . 
Warten 


Powhatan. 
Powhatan . 


Mocklenburg . 


Total 

Ele- 

mentary. 

Tf 

Sec- 

ondary. 

04- 

lete. 

107 

37 

80 


I 3 S 

75 

60 


371 

176 

*53 

43 

169 

73 

96 


113 

113 


*55 

35 

169 

5 * 

no 

*9 

9 * 


i »5 

”5 



1*5 

135 



* 3,507 

* 3,443 

64 


' 1, 165 

1, 108 

57 


* 2,343 

* 3,335 

7 


5 ° 

50 


L 

$ 3 $ 

8 35 

’IS 



.’£ 



510 

510 





> 

,663 

<*3 
1, 170 



1, 170 



506 

506 


w 

3 , *43 

3 , *43 



888 

888 



304 

304 



206 

306 



365 

3 5 ® 

7 


665 

665 



407 

400' 

J 

7 


65 

65 



366 

366 



381 

381 



617 

617 



133 

, 133 



n n 




r $ 8 

88 

50 


587 

587 



**387 

*,387 



.60 

60 



7 * 

63 

s 9 


7 i 

63 

9 


194 

*94 . 



106 

106 . 



88 > 

. 88 . 
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Tabk IV.-SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARD^-ConUnued. 


Name o f school. 


Iv oca lion (county) 


Friends Societies — Continued. 

North Carolina, High Point Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute. 

South Carolina — 

Laine School 

Schofield -School ***** * ' 

Virginia, Christiansburg Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute. 

Northern States — 

Cheney Training School 

» small or less important school? . . 
Lutheran Board of Missions: 

Total, 9 schools 

i large or important school 

^ small or less important schoois 

North Carolina, Immanuel Lutheran College . 
Louisiana, 8 small or less important schools 
CwT- ^ A idSocUty °f *** Episcopal 

Total, 18 schools, all large or important 
Alabama, Central Alabama Institute. . 
Arkansas, Philander Smith College. 

Florida, Cookman Institute *.*.',*' 

Georgia — 

Clark University 

Gammon Theological Seminary 
Louisiana — 

Gilbert Industrial Institute 

New Orleans College 

Maryland, Morgan College ^ 

Mississippi — 

Haven Institute 

Rust College 

Missouri; George R. Smith College .* .’ ] 

North Carolina, Bennett College 

South Carolina, Clafiin University , 

Tennessee — j 

Morristown Normal and Industrial Col- I 

lege. i 

Walden Uni versity I 

Texas — | 

Samuel Huston Coll eve j 

Wiley College \Y. 

Virginia, Virginia Collegiate and Industrial 
« Institute. 

Methodist Episcopal Church South: 

Total, i large or important school 

Georgia, Paine College 

Womans Homs Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church: 

Total, ia schools, all large or important 

Arkansas, .Adeline Smith Home 

Florida, Boylan Home 


Guilford . 


Charleston . . 

Aiken 

Montgomery 


Pennsylvania 1 . 


Guilford . 


Jefferson . 
Pulaski . . 
Duval . . . 


Fulton . 

... .do. 


St. Mary 

Orleans 

Baltimore City. 

Lauderdale. . . . 

Marshall 

Pettis 

Guilford 

Orangeburg .... 

Hamblen 

Davidson 


naven and Speedwell Home* . 

Thayer Home 

Louisiana, Pack Home 


Travis . . . 
Harrison. . 
Campbell . 


Pulaski. 

pon.... 


Chatham . 
Fulton . . . 
Orleans. .. 


Counted attendance. 


1 State. 


7 

Total. 

Ele- 

1 mentary 

Sec- 

ondary. 

Col- 

lege. 

40S 

374 

34 


LSO 

* 5 ° 

*226 


258 

32 

*7 

g? 


225 

208 


87 



162 

162 


1, U 7 

*, 147 


• 

1 10 

no 



1,037 

1, 037 



no 

no 

A 


>.oj 7 

*.037 

3> 263 
* 39 « 



5 , °S 9 
190 

1,600 

fc 51 

* *32 

• 49 

*44 

78 

*3 

*35 

55 

72 

60 

63 

77 

* 9 * 

196 

439 

408 

268 

359 

39 

3 *M 

78 

* 128 

3a 

**3 

200' 


432 

81 

298 

. 9 
26 

% 3 °S 

236 

**96 

73 

128 

10 

8 

3 “ 

814 

*35 

597 

26 

258 

*83 

75 

77 

92 

170 

76 

106 

zo6 


107 

30 . 

267 

176 

9 


377 

384 

85 

18 

38 

202 

202 

82 

82 

*4 

*4 

>*> 57 * 

*t 4*9 

*■? 

ai6 

53 


1 19 


224 

8 


65 

*94 

*75 

65 . 


* 

x 94 • 



*75 








; fcrownhif Hove, l?*. 
* 


' -V 


ERjt 


Si. ^ /w . 


Vk a 
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Table IV. — SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS-Continued. 


Counted attendance. 


Name of school. 


Location (county). 


F funds Societies — Continued. 

Mississippi, Rust Home . . j 

North Carolina — : 

Kent Home 

Allen Industrial Hom£ and School j 

South Carolina, Browning Industrial Home I 
and Mather Academy. i 

^enneyce, New Jersey Home 

Eliza Dee Home 

King Industrial Home 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 
Church: ; 

Total, 85 schools 

32 large or important schools 

53 small or less important schools ' 

Alabama — 

Barber Memorial Seminary 

Miller Memorial School. . 

One small or less important school 

Arkansas — 

• Arkadelphia Academy 

* Cotton Plant Academy 

6 small or less important schools 

Florida, 3 small or less important schools . . . 
Georgia — 

Boggs Academy 

Gillespie Normal School 

Haines Institute 

Hodre Academy. . . ; 

McClelland Academy . 

Seldon Normal and Industrial Institute . 
Union Point Normal and Industrial 
School. 

4 small or less important schools 

Kentucky— 

Bowling Green Academy 

Pee Memorial Institute 

Mississippi, Mary Holmes Seminary 

North Carolina — 

Albion Academy 

Biddle University 

Mary Plotter Memorial School 

Scotia Seminary. 

ix smaller less important schools 

Oklahoma, Alice Lee Elliott Memorial School 
South Carolina — 

Andrew Robertson Institute 

Brainerd institute 

Coulter Memorial School 

Goodwill Parochial School 

Harbison College 

Kendall Institute. . 

13 small or leas important schools 

Tennessee—/ 

Mayerilndustrial School 

Newton Normal School 

• Swift Memorial School 

1 > . . v S «nall ; oc less. important schools 

Texas, Mary Allen Seminary.*. .......... ... 


Marshall. 


Guilford . . . 
Buncombe. 
Kershaw . . 


Hamblen . 


Travis. 

Austin. 


Calhoun . . 
Jefferson. 


Clark 

Woodruff. 


Burke 

Crisp 

Richmond. 

Wilkes 

Coweta 

Glynn 

Green 


Warren 
Jessamine. 
Clay 


Franklin 

Mecklenburg. 

Granville 

Cabarrus 


McCurtain . 


Aiken 

Chester 

Chesterfield . 

Sumter 

Lexington . . 
Sumter 


Knox 

Hamilton. 
Hawkins. . 


Houston* 


_ Total. 

Ele- 

mentary. 

55 

a 

55 

140 

140 

240 

218 

•279 

256 

3i 

3 T 

15 

15 

35 

35 

8,9 t 5 

7.833 

! 5i535 

4. 46s 

3>3S° 

3.368 

1 

: *135 

n 9 

176 

176 

8° 

80 



200 

*95 

*75 

! 146 

399 

399 

247 

247 

134 

126' 

! >37 

123 

860 

7 1 1 

•S3 

f 35 

78 

6 5 

I >3«> 

90 

i 

| 

72 

I 223 

i 

223 

i 61 

45 

! 37 

37 

199 

! 5° 

j >98 

155 

207 1 

24 

460 ! 

427 

270 i 

221 

744 

737 

93 

92 

4a 

42 . 

*75 

*32 

200 

200 . 

200 

200 . 

89 

62 

219 

219 . 

883 

878 

53 

53 • 

90 

83 

“5 

66 

349 

“S 

■■ 



See* j Col- 
ondary. | le*c. 


93° 

918 

12 

l6 


5 

29 


8 

M 

149 

18 

13 

40 


1 


16 


49 

43 

161 

33 

49 

7 

1 


43 


V 

5 


7 

49 


97 


*52 

’5* 
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Table IV. SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS-Continued. 


Name of school. 


j Location (county). 


Board fj Missions for Freedmcn of (he Prcsby- ' 
tenan Church — Continued. ! 

Virginia — • 

Danville High and Industrial School . . .1 Pittsylvania 

Ingleside Seminary Nottaway 

io smal 1 or less important schools 

Northern States, Lincoln Uni vereity Pennsylvania 1 

Southern Presbyterian Church: 

Total, one large or important school 

Alabama, Stillman Institute j Tuscaloosa 

A merican Church J nstitute and Episco pal Board • ' 

Total, 24 schools 

10 large or important schools i 

14 small or less important schools. . ] 

Alabama, St. Mark's Academic and Indus- I refferson 
trial Institute. 

Florida, 3 small or less important schools. ■ 

Georgia — 

Fort Valley High and Industrial School I Houston 

St. Athanasius School Glynn 

3 small or less important schools ^ 

Mississippi, Vicksburg Industrial School . 

North Carolina— 

St. Augustine’s School 

St. Michael's School '.[..'...I Mecklenburg 

3 small or less important schools 

South Carolina— T : 

St. Mary’s School ,! Richie,) 

3 small or less important schools 

Tennessee, 1 small or less important school 

Texas, St. Phillip's School 

Virginia — 

Bishop Pavne Divinity School . _ . , , 

St. Paul 's Normal and Industrial School 

1 small or less important school 

Reformed Episcopal Church: 

South Cartdina, 1 small or less important 
school. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church: 

Total, 1 large or important school *. 

Alabama, Knox Academy.! 

Seventh Day Adventist Church: 

Total, 2 schools 

Alabama, Oak wood Manual Training School 
Mississippi, 1 small or less important school 


Bexar . 


Dinwiddie 
Brunswick . 


of the Vnipd 


Board of Freedmen V Missions 
Presbyterian Church : 

Total, 15 schools 

11 large or important schools 
4 small or less important schools. 
Alabama — 


Dallas. 


Madison. 


Arlington Literary and Industrial School 
Camden Academy 


Canton Bend Industrial Missionary 
School. 

Millers Ferry Industrial School 

Midway Mission School 

Prairie Institute ; 


Wilcox . 

do. . 

do. , 


do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Counted attendance. 


Total. 

Ele- 

mentary 

I 

. ondary 

1 

| Co 4 - 

; lege. 



4 

i 

l 



* 


128 

HO 

l8 

j 

118 

10 I 

J 7 

I 

455 

455 


■ 

216 

86 

* 3 < 

S’ 

40 

21 


51 

30 

21 


2, 988 

2, 720 

268 


I, 890 

I, 622 

268 


I, O08 

I, <X)8 



I92 

171 

21 


*93 

193 



248 

221 

27 


226 

21 I 

15 


211 

211 



121 

I 2 I 



264 

200 

64 


150. 

140 

10 


226 

226 



210 

201 

9 


397 

397 



3 2 

33 



73 

68 

5 


15 


I e 


39 i 

289 

* .1 

103 


39 

39 



95 

95 



705 

677 

28 


705 

677 

28 


136 

106 

30 


106 

76 

30 


30 

30 


1 870 

1 

a, 470 

370 

30 

. S 62 

a. 17* 

358 

30 

308 

296 

♦ 12 


* 5 <> 

f 32 

38 . 


*33 

315 

l8 . 


194 

194 . 



333 | 

21! 

S3 . 


zoo 

ZOO . 


a 

XX? 1 

ZZ 2 . 




9 


1 State. 
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Table IV.-vSCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS-ContinueA 


Name of school. 


Location (county). 


Counted attendance. 


! Ele- 
< men Lory. 


the United 
Insti- 


Vance . 


Board oj Freed men '$ Missions of 
Presbyterian Church — Continued. 

North Carolina, Henderson Normal 
tute. j 

Tennessee — „ ' 

Knoxville CoUege Knox 

4 small or less important schools 

Virginia — 

Thyne Institute Mecklenburg. 

Blucstone Mission Tazewell. . . . 

Norfolk Mission College Norfolk 

Universalist Church: 

Virginia, i small or less important school 


375 


3 3 7 1 
308 1 

302 ' 

no 

426 

56 


334 

187 

296 

356 

no 

333 


Sec- 

ondary. 


56 


I 


41 


no 

13 


46 

93 


Name of school. 


1 


Total, 354 schools 2, 563 

Large or important schools '2, 001 

Small or less important schools .... 
American Baptist Home A fission Society: 

Total, 04 schools, all laigc or ini 

portant 

Alabama, Selma University 

Arkansas, Arkansas Baptist College 
Florida, Florida Baptist Academy. 
Georgia- 

Americas Institute 

i eruel N Academy 

lorehouae College 

Spelman Seminary 

Walker Baptist College 

Kentucky, State University 

Louisiana— 

Coleman College 

Leland University 


I 


Mississippi, Jackson jCollcgc. 
Missouri, Wes 


In- 


/estem College and 

d us trial Institute 

North Carolina— 

Shaw University 

Thompson Institute 

Waters Normal Institute. # 

South Carolina, Benedict College . . 
Tennessee — 

Roger Williams University .... 
Howe Bible and Normal Insti- 
tute.' 

Texas, Bishop CoUege 


56r 


419 

31 

18 

18 

14 

9 

*9 

5i 

Li 

*5 


30 

7 

9 

30 

17 

M 

33 


Col- 

lege. 


30 


Teachers and workers. 


Color. 


White. Negro. 

I 


1 , o 6 q ; 1 , 403 
75^ d» 2 5<> 
3 lS 2 43 


139 

1 


48 


14 


18 


280 

20 

18 

18 

14 

9 

«7 

3 

>3 

U 


Kind of work. 


Mule. 

Fc- | 
male. | 

Aca- 

demic. 

Indus- 

trial. 

Agri- 1 
cul- 
tural. 

Ollier 

work. 

7*4 

1 

1,848 

i, 9*7 

34 2 

30 

3 73 

640 

1,361 | 

Uo6f 

339 

30 - 

271 

74 

487 

556 

3 


2 

14S 

271 ! 

396 

45 

6 

7 3 

8 

13 ! 

16 

3 

i 

3 

8 

10 i 

1 1 

4 


3 

4 

- *4 ! 

12 

4 


2 



.>* 




6 

8 

6 

3 

1 

5 

3 

'. 6 

9 




14 

5 

k 5 


1 

3 

* 1 

- 5 ° 

27 

3 


2 1 

2 

1 1 

10 

1 


2 

9 

6 

11 

2 


2 

* 

3 

10 

Jk 



6 

• 8 


F 

1 


6 

10 

10 

3 

2 

1 

4 

' 7 

6 



5 





* 


15 

15 

16 

7 


7 

1 

6 

7 




3 

6 

► 8 


1 


9 

31 

32 

4 


4 

8 

g 

l6 

1 



5 

9 

I I 

2 


1 

6 

16 

l6 

3 

1 

1 3 






\ 4 - 
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Table IV. SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS-Continaed. 


Nome of school. 


Teachers and workers. 


Color. 


Kind o i work. 


Total. ! 


A merican Baptist Home Mission Society — j 
Continued. 

Virginia — „ 

Hartshorn Memorial College. 

Tidewater Institute 

\ irginia Union University. 

West Virginia, Storer College. . ’ . ’ [ 
Woman 's A merican Baptist Home Mission 
Society: 

Total, i large or important school. 
Sou tli Carolina — Mather Academy. 
Catholic Board of Missions: 

Total, j i3 schools 

7 large or important schools. . j 
105 small or less important I 

schools 

Alabama — ■ 

St. Joseph’s Catholic School 

# small or less important schools 
Arkansas, 3 small or less important 

schools T. . . , 

Delaware, St. Joseph’s Industrial 

School 

District of Columbia, 2 small or less 

imjjortant schools 

Florida, 7 small or less important 

schools 

Ceorgia, 7 small or less important 
schools . 


Kentucky, 6 small or less important 
schools 


Louisiana, 25 small or less Important 

schools 

Maryland, 4 small or less important 
schools. . * 


iippi— # 

Holy Ghost Catholic School! . . 


Mississippi — 

Holy Gh< 

St. Josep 
St. Mary’s Commercial College 
1 o smallor less important schools . 
North Carolina, 6 small or less impor- 
tant schools 

Oklahoma, 2 small or len important 
schools 


South Carolina, 3 small or less impor- 
tant schools. 


Tennessee, 2 small or less important 

schools 

Texas, 6 small or less important 

schools j 

Virginia — 

St. Emma Industrial and Agri- 
cultural College. 

St. Francis de Sales Institute 
5 small or less important schools! 


*5 

12' 

S 


16 

9 

2 3 

12 

14 

11 

14 

11 

404 

! 384 

79 

! - 6 

325 

' 308 

6 

I 6 

*9 

1 19 ; 

, 

13 ! 

■3 

is I 

'5 

J 

1 1 

I 

1 7 ! 

'7 

i 

3 3 

■' ; 

10 : 

10 

1 

»3 ; 

83 , 

20 \ 

2° 

s i 

8 ■ 

6 ‘ 

6 ; 

7 i 

7 1 

21 • 

1 

2 1 

12 

12 

4 i 

4 

IO ; 

10 

9 

9 

! 7 

17 ;■ 

17 

17 j. 

*7 

17 i* 

15 



83 

20 

7 

5 

t 

2 r 
1 2 
4 
IO 

9 


83 !■ 


*! 

7 




13 

4 

IO 

9 

17 


Negro. 

Mak. 

l 

i F«~ 
j male. 

j Acn- 
| demic. 

Indus- 

trial. 

Agri- 

cui- 

tiu^, 

f 

• Other 
work. 

3 

i 

1 

1 

14 

i 

1 

1 

| 

12 

I 

i . 
! 

3 

s 

2 

3 

5 




7 

12 

4 

14 

I 


! 1 

1 1 

8 

15 

12 

3 

1 

7 

3 


14 

^ 4 

A 



3 


14 

4 

4 

A 



20 

i 

39 

3 6 5 

362 

3 * 

1 

s i 

6 

3 

39 ; 

4 ° 

37 

3 i 

5 j 

6 

j l 7 


325 

325 




1 

1 

6 

a 1 

J 

1 



1 

19 

19 

1 1 ■ 




1 


13 


i 


3 j 

1 

14 ! 

4 

3 

i 

9 i 

i 

5 

11 1 

i 

11 

II 

1 

v J 


1 i 

i 

17 

17 

1 i 

6 ! 

1 

*3 

33 

1 i 




10 

IO 

i 

> i 

1 






• 

13 

V. 7 

2 

4.. . ■ 
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Tahie IV.— SCHOOLS MAINTAINED B* WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS-ContiDtwd. 


Nunc trf school. 


Catholic Board of Missions — Continued. 
Northern States, 9 small or less im- 
portant schools 

Christian Advent Church: 

Tennessee, 1 small or less important 

school 

Christian Alliance: 

Total, 1 large or important school. 

Virginia, Bqydton Institute 

Christian Conventions (miscellaneous): 
Total, 3 schools . 

1 large or important school 

’ a small or less important 
schools 

.North Carolina, Franklinton Chris- 
tian College , 

Mississippi, 1 small or less important 
school 

Texas, 1 smal lor less import ant school 
Christian Woman's Board of Missions 
Total , 4 schools 

2 large or important school* 

3 small or less important 

schools , 

Alabama, Alabama Christian Insti- 
tute 

Mississippi, Southern Christian In- 
stitute I 

Tennessee, 1 small or less important 

school 0, . . . 

Texas, t small or less important 

" school 

Virginia, Martinsville Christian In- 
stitute. 

American Missionary Association (Congre- 
gational): 

Total, 29 schools, all large or im- 
portant 

Alabama — 

Burrell Normal School 

Cotton Valley School 

Emerson Institute. ., 

'Lincoln Normal School 

Talladega College 

Trinity College 

Florida, Fessenden Academy . 
Georgia — % 

Albany Normal School ...... 

Allen Normal School 

Ballard Normal School 

Beach Institute 

Dorchester Academy 

Knox Institute 

Kentucky, Chandler Normal School . 
Louisiana, Straight College 


Teachers end workers. 


Total 

Color 

Sex 

Kind of work . 


White 

Negro. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Aca- 

demic 

j 

1 

! Indus- 
. 1 trial. 

j 

Acti- 
| cul- 
tural 

| * 

Other 

work. 

38 

38 



38 

l8 

! • 

1 

1 

1 

3 


3 

I 

2 

0 

i 2 

i 1 


| 

9 

9 


1 

8 

1 o 

| 



9 

9 


I 

8 

9 

I j 

[ 

12 


12 

2 

10 

J 


i 

6 


6 

I 

5 

6 

j ' ' ‘ i 

1 

6 


6 

I 

5 

1 6 



6 


6 

1 

5 

6 

J : 


2 


2 


2 

2 

J 



4 


4 

I 

3 

1 4 

| 

I 



37 

*5 

2 2 

1 4 

2 3 

2 3 

/ 

I 

3 * 

4 

30 

1 S 

l 5 

1 X 

19 

20 

7 1 

I 


7 


- 

3 

4 

1 S 



j 2 

6 


6 

2 

4 

4 

.... 

i 

* 1 : 


1 

18 

*5 

3 

7 

I 

11 

1 

! 10 

6 

1 

I 

1 

4 


4 

X 

3 

I 

4 

l, . 



3 


3 

2 

1 

1 1 



6 


6 

2 

4 i 

6 




383 

3 1 2 

171 

92 

1 

291 

! 

i 

270 

1 

50 

7 

56 



8 

1 

7 

8 




ll 


5 

1 

4 

5 

* 




9 

2 

2 

9 

10 

I 



16 

>5 

1 

1 


12 

3 


1 

4 i 

29 

12 

12 

29 

20 

6 

1 

14 

8 

4 

4 


8 

8 




12 


12 

•1 

O 

3 




10 


10 

0 

2 

y 

8 

10 

3 



12 

10 

2 


ia 

10 

2 



l k 

7 

7 

3 

11 

10 

2 


2 

m 

5 

1 

5 

1 

6 




*3 

10 

3 

3 

10 

8 

3 


3 

"3 


13 

2 

1 1 

1 1 

3 



10 

7 

3 

a 

8 

>3 



* * 

30 

17 

*3 

13 

17 

17 

4 1 - 

. w. . 

9 


■M 
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Table SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDi^Continued. 


Name of school. 


American Missionary Association (Congre- 
gational) — Continued. 

Mississippi — 

Girls’ Industrial School of Missis- 
sippi m 

Mound Bayou Institute 

Mount Hermon Seminary 

Tougaloo College 

North Carolina — 

Gregory Normal School 

J. K. Brick Agricultural , Indus- 
trial, and Normal School 

Lincoln Academy 1 

Peabody Academy 

Washburn Academy 

South Carolina — ' i 

Avery Institute 

Brewer Normal Institute 


Tennessee, Le Mtwne Institute. 
Texas, Tillotson College 


Virginia, Gloucester High and In- 
dustrial School * 

Friends Societies: 

Total, 8 schools 

6 large or important schools . 1 

2 small or less important schools: 

Arkansas, Southland College ■ 

North Carolina. High Point Normal ! 

and Industrial Institute 

South Caroling — *t 

Laing School 

Schofield School 

Virginia, Christiansburg Normal and ■ 

Industrial Institute 

Northern States — 

Cheney Training School ... 

3 small or less important schools . 
Lutheran Board of Missions: j 

Total, 9 schools I 

i large or important school. ’ . . [ 
8 small or less i mportan t schools 1 

North Carolina, Immanuel Lutheran i 

College \ I 

Louisiana, 8 small or less important 

schools ! 

Frecdmen s Aid Society of the Methodist 1 
Episcopal Church } \ 

Total, 18 schools, all large or 

* important 

Alabama, Central Alabama institute 
Arkansas, Philander Smith College 

Florida, Cookman Institute ;. 

Geoigia — 

Clark University 

Gammon Theological Seminary . . i 


Color. 


Teachers and 1 workers 
Sot. 


■ Total. ! 


i ! 

Negro. | Male. 

Pt- 

male. 

1 ! 



Kind of work. 


Aca- Indus- 
dctuic. trial. 


4 

3 * 


10 

19 


M 
2 I 
30 

L> 

9 6 ! 
88 
8 

JO j 

14 i 

10 ! 


14 

8 

30 
6 ! 
30 , 

! 

30 


a66 

11 

*5 

*4 


■ Other 
Ajfrr- ( work, 
cul- 
tural. 1 


3 i 

29 | 


14 

,*4 - 


*9 , 
5 ! 
7 1 

4 ! 

3 ' 
1 ( 

*3 ! 


6 

4 

4 

23 

8 

12 i 

9 j 

6 


6 

6 

4 1 

J 3 ! 


* 8 i 

I i: 


9 

8 

15 j 
*5 I 


3 !• 

4 • 


2 i- 


12 I 
11 I 

1 i 

6 ! 


1 , 
i 

13 I 

4 | 

9 [ , 

4 j* 

9 i 


, 65 J 

3 | 

5 I 

4 * 


84 

1 

j 29 

1 . 

i 67 

57 

1 

24 

3 

| X 

77 

i 39 

59 

. 49 

24 

3 

j I 

7 


8 

8 



10 

s 

u 

8 

3 


1 

M 

7 

7 

1 13 

3 



1 



J-' 


i 

10 

1 

9 

8 

3 


1 

17 

; 7 

*4 

1 9 

8 

m 


j 6 

7 

1 8 

. 3 

1 

] 

Li 

3 

1 1 

1 4 

6 ; 

1 


7 


8 

8 




*3 j 

21 

| 

5 j 

36 


1 

2 1 

5 


6 

I 


U 1 

16 

, 4 

20 



1 

1 

2 \ 

5 

,1 

6 

j 

i 

■■ i 

16 

■ 

4 1 

30 

| 

i 

a 


• 

4 

1 



301 V 
11 

109 

4 

157 
7 ; 

191 

8 

39 
1 1 

3 

1 

. 43 

1 

*5 

8 

7 

10 

1 



1 1 

4 , 

10 

X J 

1 . 


4 

13 ' 

8 

9 

16 | , 


x 


3 

v 6 


6 . 
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Table IV— SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS-Continued. 






Teachers and workers 

' 



Name uf school. 


Color 

Sex 

Kind oi work 



Tout. 

White . 

Ne^b 

| 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Aca- 

demic. 

Indus- 

trial. 

Agri- 

cul- 

tural. 

Other 

work. 

Frecdmen's Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church — Continued ♦ 

Louisiana — 

Gilbert Industrial Institute 

IO 


! ,0 

2 

8 

6 

3 


I 

New Orleans College S' 

18 

9 

i 9 

6 

12 

16 



2 

Maryland, Morgan College 

Mississippi — 

LI 

7 

4 

5 

6 

! a 



. 3 


Haven Institute 

Rust College 

Missouri, George R*. Smith College 
North Carolina, Bennett College 
South Carolina, Claflin University. . 
Tennessee — 

Morristown, Normal and Indus- 
trial CoHege 

Walden University 

Texas — 

Samuel Huston College 

o Wiley College 

Virginia, Virginia Collegiate and In- 
dustrial, Institute ! . . . 

Mcthodut Episcopal Church South: 

Total, i large or important school 

Georgia, Paine College 

Woman** Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church: 

Total, 12 scnools, all large or im- 
portant % 

Arkansas, Adeline Smith Home. . . 

Florida, Bo/lan Home 

Georgia— 

Haven and Speedwell Home 

Thayer Hotpe 

Louisiana. PeckTlome 

Mississippi, Rust Home 

North Carolina — 

^ Kent Home . 

Allen Industrial Home and 

School - 

South Carolina, Browning’Industrial 

Home and Mather Academy 

Tennessee, New Jersey Home 

Texas— 

Eliza Dee Home 

King Industrial IJome 

Board of Missions for, of the Presbyterian 
• Church: * 

Total, 85 schools 

\ 32 large or Important schools . 
53 Small or less important 

schools 

Alabama— 

Barber Memorial Seminary ... 
M\ller Memorial School 
1 small or less important school . 


9 

, 14 
12 

, 12 

27 


1 7 1 

26 


423 

293 

130 

16 

7 


‘5 

9 


19 i 
f 9 | 


3 

13 

4 
7 
6 
4 


41 

1 


8 I 


26 


13 

J 3 


8 

14 


3° 


2 j. 


3 

! > 
! 1 

A 

3 

5 


1 

2 


2 

2 


84 

339 

j 13 1 

*4 

209 

93 


130 

38 

, *3 

3 

2 


7 

1 


2 

1 


C 

9 

8 

6 

20 


13 

1 1 


7i 

3 

*3 


292 

200 

92 

14 

6 

1 


12 j 

b 1 

10 

2 3 


I 


18 


373 

*43 

>3° 

8 

6 

2 


42 

3 


23 

23 




Td* ■V.- « l tilHg MAIWAWn, BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOABDS-to.U^d. 


aiAiisiiUs OF NEGRO SCHOOLS. 


Name of school; 


Total. 


! White. 


Board of Missions for. of the Presbyterian 
L hutch— Continued. 

Arkansas — 

Arkadelphia- Academy 

Cotton Plant Academy 

6 small or less important schools 
Florida, 3 small or less 
schools 
Georgia — 

Boggs Academy 

Gillespie Normal School 
Haines Institute 
Hodge Academy . . . 

McClelland Academy 
Seldon Normal and Industrial 

Institute 

Union Point Normal and In- 

* diistrial School 

4 small or less important schools 
Kentucky — 

Ik) \\ ling Green Acadcmv 

Fee Memorial Institute*! 
Mississippi . Mary Holmes Seminary 
Nor til Carolina — 

Aribion Acadcniy.i 

liiddle University! 

Mary Potter Memo^al'Sehool . ! ! 

Scotia Seminary. . . 

* 1 1 s mall or less important schools. 

Oklahoma. Alice Lee liUiott Me* 
inorial School 



11 
16 
M 
*9 ■ 
33 


South Carol ina- 




\ - 


Andrew Robertson Institute. 
Brainerd Institute* . ... L .... . 

Coulter Memorial School 

Goodwill Parochial Schobl.... 

Harbison College A. 

Kendall Institute \ , 




13 small or less important i'hools. 
Tennessee— * , 

Mayers Industrial School 

Newton Normal School. . .■ 

Swift Memorial School. . . J. . , 

5 small or less important schools. . 
Texas, Mary Allen Seminary, f... 
Virginia: 

Danville High and Industrial 

School 

Inglesidc Seminary 

10 small or less ini portant schools 
Northern States, Lincoln University 
Souther* Presbyterian Church: ‘ 

Total, 1 larve or important school . . 
Alabama, Stillman Institute 


6 \ 
9 ' 

7 ; • 

5 ■ 
0 . 

6 . 
33 • 

6 . 
6 I. 

1 1 . 
1 1 . 

n ; 


7 

II ! 
18 
14 , 

5 ; 
5 


14 


15 



Teat*: 

hers ami w 

'nlor. 

1 

Sot. 

Ncyro 

Male. 

1 j 

j Pe- 



1 male. 

i 

■i * 

2 

i 

1 

4 

J 6 

2 

4 

-| 16 

4 

12 

■1 0 

3 

6 

.1 6 

1 

5 

i 6 

3 

3 


4 

18 

■1 s 

1 

4 

■i 6 

2 

4 

; 9 

1 

3 

6 

i 5 

1 

4 

1 8 

4 

4 

l 


' 

; 7 

3 

1 4 

i 2 

1 

1 M 

i 


1 *3 

1 1 

2 

i 9 

16 

16 


1 M 

5 

9 

!> 4 

9 

18 

24 

i 6 

1 

2 

4 

6 

1 1 

5 

2 

2 

7 

7 

I 

6 

5 

I 

4 

9 

.8 

1 

6 

1 

5 

33 

.0 j 

3 3 

6 

2 

4 

6 

1 

5 

1 1 

5 

6 

11 

3 

8 

...... 

1 

12 

7 

2 

5 

1 

1 

xo 

18 

4 

M 

2 

14 * 



5 ’ • 



5 • 



1 

1 * 

j 

Aca- 

demic 

Cind of w 

Indus- 

trial. 

ork. 

Airri- 

cul- 

tural. 

Other 

work. 

6 


i 


5 

I 



16 



1 

9 


„ 


6 

% 


- 

6 

J 


19 

s 

: 

I 

6 

J ! 

1 

9 

: ! 


5 

: 

1 


8 

1 


7 

A 


2 

1 


7 

2 1 


5 


i 


10 

1 1 



1 1 

1 1 


2 

8 

3 



14 

2 | 


3 

3 

* 33 

4 

1 


I | 

■ 


6 


* 


7 

2 ]. 



7 

1 



2- 

t \: 



w _ j 



6 




33 

5 

! 

i 

i „ 

i 

% 5 

X 


10 

I 

i 

1 1 



11 

2 . 


6 

x 

1 


XI . 


18 . 


14 • 


5 • 
5 • 

J . j 




w 



Table IV.— SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS— Continued. 


Nome of school. 


Teachers and workers 


Color. 


Kind of work. 


Total. 


' White, i Ncfro. ■ Male. 


Fe- 

male. 


American Church Institute and Episcopal j 
Board: 

Total, 24 schools 176 

10 large or important schools . 141 

14 small or *tss important 

schools 35 

Alabama, St. Mark ’s Academic and 

Industrial Institute 7 

Florida, 3 small or less important | 

schools . . ' . ! 8 

Georgia — 

% Fort Valley High and Industrial 

School 15 

St, Athanasius Stfiool 14 

2 small or less important schools. 9 

Mississippi, Vicksburg Industrial 

School 

North Carolina— 

St. Augustine’s School 

St. Michael's School 


2 small or less important schools ; 
ithC ** 


South Carolina 

St. Mary's School 8 

3 small or less important schools. 7 
Tennessee, 1 small or less important 

school 4 

Texas, St. Phillip’s School 4 

Virginia— 

Bishop Payne Divinity School . 

St. Paul’s Normal and Indus- 
trial School i 49 


1 snail or less important school . 
Reformed Episcopal Church: . 

South Carolina, 1 small or less impor- 
tant school . . '. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church: 

Total, x large or important school . 

Alabama, Knox Academy '. 

Seventh Day Adventist Church : 

Total, 2 schools 

Alabama, Oakwood Manual Train- 
ing School 

Mississippi, 1 small or less important 
school 


Board of Frebdmen *s Missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church: 

Total, 15 schools 

’ 11 large or important schools. . 
4 smaller or less important 

schools 

Alabama — 

Arlington Literary and Indus- 
trial Schools 

Camden Academy ' 


166 

*45 


14 

9 




Aca- 

demic. 


*164 

129 

85 

7 

8 


122 

101 


58 

49 

9 

1 


10 

3 


4 

21 


46 

4a 


118 

92 

2(9 

6 

6 


120 

l °3 

17 


118 

83 

35 

6 

8 


9 

12 

9 


16 

6 

4 


17 

3 


108 

8* 

19 


Indus- 

trial. 


35 

35 


18 


Agri- 

cul- 

tural. 


3 « 

35 


Other 

work . 


4 ! 


n 


20 

20 


19 

19 


jfe J-r' 
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Table IV.-sciioo^s MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS-ConUnued. 


Teachers and workers 


Name of school. 


I Total. 


Board of Freedmen't Missions of the i 
United Presbyterian- Church — Contd ! 

Alabama— Continued. ^ 

Canton Bend Industrial Mis- 
sionary School 

Millers Ferry lndustrial'Schooi * 
Midway Mission School. .. 

Prairie Institute | 

North Carolina, Henderson* Normal ' 

Institute g 

Tennessee — | ie 

Knoxville College 

4 small or less important schools!! 3? 

Virginia— * , 

Th>me Institute". r 

Bluestone Mission I i 

Norfolk Mission College I 

V njvet salts t Church: ' 


6 | 
18 1 

3 

8 


\ irginia, 1 smaller or less important \ 
school ^ 


1 c 

©lor. 

Sex. 

I 

Kind 0* work. 

- 

i ' 

! 

1 


. 

I 

— 

Other 

i White. Necro. 

! Male. 

i K r 

r . Ac *‘ 

ludu*. 

1 Aflrri- 

work. 


1 

| 

1 male. 

1 • 

1 deny.-. 

i 

trial L 

| cul- 
| t.ral. 

1 

i 

j 


1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

I “ 

1 

. 

1 

i 

j 



1 6 
. Q 

2 

4 

! 5 . 

I 




Io 

6 

12 

! 10 

7 

i 

! 1 



1 

. 2 

1 * * 3 4 * 


1 

1 


8 

4 

4 

1 6 

2 

i 


18 

5 ! 

l 3 

9 

4 

* ^ * * * * 

5 

34 

5 

7 

22 

35 

6 


8 


21 

4 

37 

39 

4 



9 

4 

2 

11 

9 

2 


2 


4 i 

1 

3 

4 . 




1 1 

12 

5 

i& 

*5 

5 ! 
1 


3 


3 '■ 

1 ' 

1 

2 I 

i 

3 

( 


JL 


Name of school. 


Income for current expenses. 


Total. 


Total, schools , 

160 large or important schools jrife 
104 small or less important schSTls 
American Baptist Hottjk Missis 


. -- .Mission Society: 

Arkan^a^ Arkansas Baptist College ..!!!! 


Florida, Elprida Baptist Academy 

Amicus Institute 

Teruel Academy 

Morehouse College 

Spelmau Seminary. .. 

Walker Baptist Coliege. .. 

Kentucky, State University 

Louisiana — ^ 

Coleman College * 

Le land University. * 

Mississippi, Jackson College 

sS West6m 0)11686 <u,d * n<lustr i*i In 
North Carolina — 

Shaw University 

. Thompson Institute . .... .... 

Waters Normal Institute j 

bouth Carolina, Benedict College. ... *.** 


[ - 546 , 303 

,392,46?. 
1 53 . 84 i 

304, 861 
9.479 
*5. 109 
8, 070 


l 3 > 213 
4.334 
17. 560 
39. 566 
6, 900 
11,308 

5 . 754 
10, 602 
ir, 581 

4, 486 

31.973 
4, 132* 
4, 946 

3 1 * 384 


1 

| Tuition. 

I Church 
boards. 

I 

J Dona- 
tions. 

1 

Other 

sources. 

L 

4217, 466 
205,447 
12,019 

$ 915 , 198 
788, 867 
' 326,331 

$167, *51 

363,329 

4 , 432 

**45,888 
234,819 
II, 069 

S^.Soj 
I, 278 
3.380 
3.443 

350.637 

4 , 009 
9, 825 
4. 105 

26, 861 
2,776 
400 

67, S 6 ® 
1,425 
3 , 5<>4 
522 

■ 

700 

65O 

3 . 650 1 
3.684 

. 10. 

600 

2, 860 
6,*. 36 
2, 400 

12. 465 
9 . 500 
7 4 , 500 

», 185 
3 . 6*5 

1,050, 

30 , *55 

r » 5 6 3 

9.574 


171 

1,085 

2, 240 

362 j 


s 346 

0,000 

3 . 165 

30 , O74 

352 

zi8 

3 . 193 

3.016 

160 

9 . 573 
400 
ior 

15 ^ 160 

1, 080 

2, 595 . 

*,25^ 

2. 5 <» 

4.990 

352 

2,250 

7.913 

1,861 j 

II, CIO . 
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Table IV.— SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS CaUmawL 


Name of school. 


Christian Woman's Board of Missions: 

Total. 5 schools 

a large or important schools 

3 small or less important schools 

Alabama, Alabama Christian Institute 

Mississippi, Southern Christian Institute . . . 
Tennessee, i small or less important school. . 

Texas, 1 small or less important school 

Virginia, Martinsville Christian Institute .... 

American Missionary Association (Congregational): 
Total, 29 schools, all large or impor tan t . , . 
Alabama — 

Burrell Normal School 

Cotton Valley School 

Emerson Institute 

Lincoln Normal School 

Talladega College 

Trinity College 

Florida, Fessenden Academy 

Georgia — 

Albany Normal School 

Allen Normal School 

Ballard Normal School 

Beach Institute 

Dorchester Academy 

Knox Institute 

Kentucky, Chandler Normal School 

Louisiana, Straight College 

Mississippi — 

Girls' Industrial School of Mississippi. .. . 

Mound Bayou Institute 

Mount Herman Seminary 

Tougaloo University 

North Carolina — 

Normal School 

K. Brick Agricultural, Industrial, and 

Normal School 

Lincoln Academy 

Peabody Academy * 

Washburn Academy * 

South Carolina — 

Avery Institute 

Brewer Normal Institute 

Tennessee, Le Moyne Institute 

Texas, Tillotson College 

Virginia, Gloucester High and IndustriaJL^thool 
Friends Societies: * 

Total, 8 schools 

6 large or important schools 

a small or less important schools . . . . . 

Arkansas, Southland College 

North Carolina, High Runt Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute 

South Carolina — 

Lain* School 

Schofield School 


In c om e for current 


. Virginia, Christiansbuig Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute 


Tool. 

Tuition. 

Church 

boards. 

$>29,910 

$ 1,114 

<25,282 

26, 468 

852 

22,402 

3.442 

26a 

2,880 

3 , 513 


2,441 

21,006 

602 

17,261 

M 3 ° 

230 

1,200 

I. 7 W 

32 

1,680 

2 . 9 $o 

250 

a, 700 

“ 35 . 7 <S 4 

52,391 

129,429 

3.391 

752 

2,406 

2, 0;i 

223 

89 

6 . 437 

8,295 

3, 795 

7. 2 94 

1,617 

4,36+ 

39 . 8*2 

S^S 

25, 575 

4. 537 

1,095 

2,385 

3.343 

178 

2,458 

4 , 9 2 3 

i >545 

3,252 

5.468 

I »957 

2,968 

8, 492 

4,124 

3 i 95 J 

3 . 763 

1,190 

2,594 

5 » 7^9 

524 

4,063 

5 .M 8 

1.372 

3,444 

5.559 

2,082 

3,293 

»°. 3«5 

7, 799 

9,567 

3 . o;.i 

260 

753 

1, 720 

1,036 


». 5>7 

57 o 

• 677 

»6> 169 

3,236 

14,928 

5.748 

1.730 

3,469 

16,006 

1,071 

988 

4 . 5 JO 

122 

3,405 

>.985 

73 

• i. 3<>3 

>. 73 i 

* 217 

*1,480 

6.790 

2,569 

4,113 

6,836 

1, 527 

4,875. 

“j 537 

3, 626 

Z» a P 

“•W 

2,693 

£,581 

7.898 

943 

, $> 777 . 

63,868 

i, 93 1 

1,000 

57. .68 

• 2,937 

1,060 

6,600 . 



4. 115 

563 


12,366 

400 


2,971 

« 

5.580 

500 . 


8. 798 

474 

1,000 


Dona- 

Other 

tions. 

sources. 

$371 

* 3 . L *3 

71 
300 

72 

3 . .43 

3, 143 

300 




* 

26,519 

27.425 

128 

25 

1,759 

«.V 

9 ° 

2 V 

.1,224 

<9 

7,282 

1,000 

1,925 

132 

282 ' 

425 

126 

543 

416 


818 

i 6 r 

1,047 

255 

1 10 

2 J 2 

57 . 

128 

144 

2 , $75 

■ J. 55 S 

5<*2 


f (Sg 



34 

34b 

4 . 13 * 

3,873 

520 

39 

1,208 

. 22. 739 

529 

609 


34 

“9 

3 $» 


32 

1 . 04 $ 

61 1 

1,064 

454 

120 

2,058 

20,900 

40,032 

ao, 3 oo»/. 

34,032 

600 

6,000 

W,! 

3.02a 

7,372 

"4,594 

2,939 

1,200 

X 

4,18$ 
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Table IV.— SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOAHDS-Continwd. 


Name of school. 


Income for current 


Board Oi 


ofMissionsfor, of the Presbyterian Church: 

Total, 8$ schools 

32 large or important schools. 


Total. 


53 small or less important schools 
Alabama — 

■Barber Memorial Seminary 

Miller Memorial School. 


1 small or less important school 
Arkansas — 

Arkadelphia Academy 

Cotton l J Iant Academy 

6 small or less important schools 
Florida, 3 small or less important schools 
Georgia — 

Boegs Academy 7. 

Gillespie Normal School 

Haines Institute 

Hodge Academy 

McClelland Academy 

Seldom Normal and Industrial Institute 
Union Point Normal and Industrial School 
4 small or less important schools 

Kentucky— 

Bowling Green Academy 

Fee Memorial Institute 

Mississippi, Mary Holmes Seminary. .. 

North Carolina — 

Albion Academy 

Biddle University 

Mary Potter Memorial School 

Scotia Seminary 

11 small or less importaht schools. . ! ! 
Oklahoma Ahce Lee Elliott Memorial School 
South Carolina— 

Andrew Robertson Institute 

Brainerd Institute * * * 

Coulter Memorial School. . . 

Goodwill Parochial School ! . 

Harbison College. 

Kendall Institute 


13 small or less important schools 
Tennessee — 


Mayers Industrial School 

Newton Normal School 

Swift Memorial School 

5 small or less important schools! .... 

Tefcas, Mary Allen Seminary 

Virginia — 

"Danville High and Industrial School. 

Ittffleside S eminar y 

10 small or less important schools 
Northern States, Lincoln University 
Southern Presbyterian Church: 

Total, 1 lam or important school 

Alabama, Stillman Institute 

46827°— Bull. 38^-17 22 


$200, 124 
176, 946 
2 3 > *78 

8, 79 1 
1,3*5 


1,425 
1,318 
3 , 168 

1, 150 

1,427 

2, 200 

8, 835 

700 

1, 5 00 

3,920 

5«5 

1, 1 10 

2, 000 
1, 000 
6 , 5*7 

6, 169 
17 , 12V 
.4, 058 
12,012 
7,986 
1,976 

805 

6, 370 

QIO 

700 

7. >69 

I, 107 
5,846 

1,400 
2,650 
4, 100 

1, 902 
IO, 979 

2, I40 

7,759 
2, 016 
48,063 

7.300 

7.300 


Tuition. ! Cburcb 
! board*. 


$21, 022 
16,511 
4,5“ 


335 


200 

200 

5*6 

284 

120 

140 

1,690 

250 

250 

486 

*34 

210 

486 

'50 


279 
379 
5 or 
1,300 
1, 269 
400 

2 45 

74a 

200 

100 


- “9 
h553 

400 
650 
* 600 
S72 
2, 237 

420 
1, “4 
408 
3,394 

300 

300 


102, 2l8 

13,393 

8, 620 
1,000 


1, 225 
ii 085 
2, 412 
v 336 

953 

1, 360 

4,595 
450 
1, 250 
3,013 
366 
900 

X .*S«4 

850 

4,380 

5 , 109 
t2, 520 

3,5*7 
9, 8 1 <5 

3,33® 

i ,576 

560 
5, 628 
710 
500 
7, 143 
945 
3,574 

700 
i,47S 
3, 509 
1,480 
7, *66 

1, 730 
6, 574 
t, 45* 
2,5«> 

4,000 

4,060 


Don*. 

tion*. 

Other 

source*. 

618, 289 
15 , 779 
2, 510 

95 

* 45,203 
42,438 
2, 765 

76 




33 

40 

630 

300 

500 

989* 

200 

55 

' 200 

1, 561 



377 

H 4 








3,237 

781' 

4,222 

40 

896 

2,310 

"^.<>75 








IOO 

27 

43 

720 

V 




300 

375 

150 


150 
b 576 


*3 

11,176 

.3,000 . 
3,000 , 

48 

*350 

31,993 
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T«Ufi IV.— SCHOOLS MAINTAINED B\ . WHITE . DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS^- Continued. 


Name of school. 


American Church Institute and Episoopal Board: 

. , . Tbtal, 24 school*, 

( 10 large or important schools 

14 small or less important schools 

Alabama, St. Marie’s Academic? and Indus- 
trial Institute . ... T » 

Florida, 3 small or less important schools 


Income (or current expenses. 


Total 


Port Valley High and Industrial School. 

St. Athanasius School 

3 small or leas important schools 

Uissfsrippi, Vick&uig Industrial School 

_ ' North Carolina — 

St. Augustine ’shgbool. 

St. Michael's School 

t small or leas importantschools 

... South Carolina— ^ 

St. Mary's School ■ 

3 small or leas important schools 

Tennessee, 1 small or less important school 

Texas, St. Phillip’s School 4 

Virginia — 

Bishop Payne Divinity School 

St. Paul's Normal and Industrial School . 

x small or less important sqhool 

Reformed EpiscObal Church; 

South Carolina, 1 small or less important 

school.. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church: 

Total, I’large or important school 

Alabama, Knox Academy 

Seventh Dov Adventist Church: 

' * Total a, schools. 

Alabama, Oakwooid Manual Training School. . 
Mississippi. 1 small or less important school. . . 
B'oaricf Freedmen's Missions of the United Pres- 
byiettan Church; 

Total, 15 schools 

'11 large or important schools 

4 smaller or less important schools 

* Alabama— 

Arlington literary and Industrial School . 

Camden Academy 

Canton Bend Industrial Missionary School 

MilUds Ferry. Industrial School 

Midway Mission School , 

Ptairie Institute ...................... 

' North Carolina, Hendenon Normal Institute . 
Tennessee— 

Knoxville College 

4 small or less important schools 

rt . thmsr * 

' Thyne Institute . : 

Bluestoue Miswirm 

Norfolk Mission College 

VnivetsaliH Church: 

„ Virginia, x smaller or less important school . . . 


$ ii &, 526 
109, 1S1 
9.345 

4* 4&5 
1.835 

12,448 
3. 62 4 
2, 132 
2,5M 

25.929 

3.°«> 

1, 140 

1,200 

2, 776 

1, 182 

2, 5OO 

12,320 
41, l6l 

280 


300 

7. 3°° 
7, 3 00 

12, 404 
12,284 
120 


S88 i5 h 
80, 1 6a 

8.35° 

5. 7*3 
3. 075 

2,550 
6,000 
600 
2,700 
8, 5°o 

*5.479 

8,350 

7,9^9 

1,200 

i 6.37S 


1 S2£ 


I 


88,873 

6, 737 
2, 136 

i,334 

310 

748 

824 

635 

203 


500 

440 

500 

45i 

300 


2, 728 


1, 200 
1, 200 

120 

120 


8”, *39 
10, 249 
890 

500 

75 

50 


300 

229 

500 

4,800 

890 

75 


Doha- Other 

tiots. sourcef. 


$70, 646 
64, 816 
5. 8 3<> 

2,995 
x » 525 

X 

1,247 

2,300 

17.417 

800 

700 

700 

1,758 

400 
1, 800 

12.320 
23, xM 
200 


6,000 

6,000 

8,950 

8,950 


874, 453 

67,243 

7,210 

5.223 

3.000 
2, 500 
4,700 

300 

2,471 

8. 000 

*9,450 

7,sxo 

7,744 
x, 200 

, ”1655 


831,347 

30, 535 
812 

35 


9.757 

250 


5.308 
1, 700 


482 

600 


,3>I £ 


100 

100 

2, 006 
2, 006 


$3,670 

2,670 


1,300 


X, 230 

. 


*5° 


87,660 

7.093 

567 


1.443 


11 
3. 204 


567 

100 


2, 1 14 


1,328 

1,338 


8250 


25O 



I 
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Table IV.— SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS— Coo tinned. 


Name of school. 


Total , 354 schools 

i6o large or important schools 

194 small or less important schools 

A merican Baptist H ome Mis non Society: 

Total, 34 schools, all large or important 

Alabama, Selma University 

Arkansas, Arkansas Baptist College 

Florida, Florida Baptist Academy 

Georgia — 

Americus Institute 

Jeruel Academy: 

Morehouse College 

Spelman Seminary ^ 

Walker Baptist Ghngc 

Kentucky, State Uni^Fjty 

Louisiana — % 

Coleman College 

Leland University 

Mississippi, Jackson College 

Missouri, Western College and Industrial Institute. 
North Carolina — 

Shaw University 

Thompson Institute 

Waters Normal Institute 

South Carolina, Benedict College 

Tennessee — 

Roger Williams University 

Howe Bible and Normal Institute 

Texas, Bishop College 

Virginia: 

* Hartshorn Memorial College 

Tidewater Institute 

Virginia Union University 

West Virginia, Storer College 

Woman's American Baptist Home Mission Society; 

Total, 1 large or important school 

South Carolina — Mather Academy 

Catholic Board of Missions; ' . 

Total, 1 12 schools 

7 large or important schools 

105 small or less important schools 

Alabama — ^ 

St. Joseph's Catholic School 

8 small or less important schools 

Arkansas, 3 small or less important schools 

Delaware, St. Joseph's Industrial School 

District of Columbia, 9 small or less important 

schools. 

Florida, 7 small or less important schools 

Georgia, 7 small or lets important schools 

Kentucky, 6 small or less important schools 

Louisiana, 95 small or 'teas important schools 

Maryland, 4 small or less important schools 

Miwssippi — 

Holy Ghost Catholic School 

St. Joseph's Parish School 

St. Mary's Commercial College 

ro s mall or less important schools > 

North Carolina, 6 small or less important schools. . 
Oklahoma, 2 small or less important schools 


Value of property. 


$13, 822,4s 1 

13 . 474 , 871 
347 . 

3, 870, 744 
83,000 
90,000 
80, 158 

36,400 
II, OOO 

182, 139 
364, 58S 
37 , 5 CO 
60, OOO 

( 62, OOO 
400, OOO 

100, OOO 

20,000 

373 , 35 * 

30,000 

30.000 
635, 744 

98.000 
* 9 . 5oo 

3 * 4,935 

150.000 
5.000 

475,354 
222, 178 

*6, 500 
16, 500 

491.000 
491,000 


35,000 


75*000 


33.000 

30.000 

13.000 


$IO, 583, 719 

*0, 385, *39 
*97, 580 

3,301,623 

81.000 

90.000 
75 , 00 ° 

3 6 ,4oo 

11. 000 

*55, 200 
336, 718 

37, 500 

60, 000 

63, OOO 

375.000 

100.000 

20.000 

365,690 

30,000 

30.000 

493.000 

98.000 
* 9 , 5 oo 

309, 125 

150.000 

5,000 

368,990 

**7,500 

16, 500 
16,500 

49*, 000 
49*, 000 


$3, 062, 588 
2,912,588 
150,000 

487,364 


23,000 


75,000 


93.000 

90.000 

13.000 


Endowment. 


31, 800 
33,886 


Other 

property. 


<*77, *44 
*77, *44 

«*, 757 


5, *5® 


5, *39 

4,98* 


125,000 


140,000 


83,000 

73,678 


7, $6x 


3, 744 


810 


*3, 364 
32,000 
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Table IV. SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS-Continued. 




Name of school 


American Missionary Association (Congreqationhl ) — Con 
South Carolina — 

Avery Institute 

Brewer Normal Institute 

Tennessee, Le Moyne Institute ...... 

Texas, Tillotson College 

Virginia, Glouster High and Industrial School! 
Friends Societies: 

Total, 8 schools 

6 large or important schools 

2 small or less important schools 

Arkansas, Southland College 

North Carolina, High Point Normal and Industrial 

Institute 

South Carolina — ' 

Laing School 

Schofield School ; 

Virginia, Christianiburg Normal and Industrial I 

Institute j 

Northern States — 

Cheney Training School 

2 small or less important schools 

Lutheran Board of Missions: 

Total , 9 schools 

1 large or important school .* 

8 small or less important schools 

North Carolina, Immanuel Lutheran College 

Louisiana, 8 small or less important schools. . 
Freedmen's Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church: r 1 

Total, 18 schools, all large or important 

Alabama, Central Alabama Institute 

Arkansas, Philander Smith College !!!!!!!!!! 

Florida, Cookman Institute 

Georgia— 

Clark University 

Gammon Theological Seminary 

Louisiana — ^ 

Gilbert Industrial Institute 

New Orleans College 

Maryland, Morgan College- 

Mississippi — 

Haven Institute 

Rust College. . ; 

"Missouri, George R. Sqsith College. . ..!!!!!!!!!!!! 

North Carolina, Bennett College 

South Carolina, Claflin University 

Tennessee — 

Morristown Normal and Industrial College 

Walden University 

Texas — 

Samtkel Huston College 

Wiley College «. 

' Virginia, Virginia Collegiate and Industrial insti- 
tute 

Methodist Episcopal Church South: 

Total, i large at important school 

Georgia, Paine College. 


Vahte of property. 


Total. 


$28, 600 
25.300 
54. OOO 

103.500 
35? 9°o 

9*5. 9°o 
73°> 9°o 
185, 000 
79,400 

39.000 

23. 000 

1 57* °oo 
157, 500 

275.000 

185. 000 

72. 000 

46. 500 

2C, 500 
4t>, 500 

25.500 


2, 605, 687 
42 . 500 
72,300 

101,578 

329. 200 
530,000 

60,000 

159.000 
96. 874 

..5.000 
III, 200 

59,000 
44 . 500 
3<fc.035 

169.000 

105.000 

96.000 

197.000 

35. 5<» 

125.000 
125,000 


Plant. 


3 5. 


343, QOO 

35.000 
44. 400 

39.000 

11. 000 

60. 000 

89, 500 

100, 000 

35.000 

73.000 
46, 500 
25. 5°o 
46, 500 
a 5> 5°o 


1,824, 778 
42, 500 
72,300 
101,578 

102, 500 

1 10. 000 

60. 000 
159, 000 

40 , 700 

35»ooo 
111, 200 

59 .000 
44 , 5oo 

284, 000 

i69 { 000 
105*000 

96.000 

197.000 

35? 500 

100. 000 
100,060 


Endowment. 

Other 

property. 

1 


) ... 








* 537.000 

387,000 
150, 000. 
35 ,ooo 






12. 000 

97.000 

68, ood 

175.000 

150.000 














742,874 

* 38 , 035 





226, 700 
420, 000 






5 6 > *74 




< 





40,000 

38,035 





1 

. 


25,000 

25,000 

. . A. . 


T 
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Table IV.— SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY^ WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS-Continued. 


eot school. 


H 'Oman's Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church : p 

Total, 12 schools, all la.-ge or important 

Arkansas, Adeline Smith Horae 

Florida, Boy lan Home, 

Geoma — 

Haven and Speedwell Horae 

Thayer Home 

Louisiana, Peck Home 

Mississippi, Rust Home 

North Carolina — 

Kent Home , 

Allen Industrial Horae and School 

South Carolina, Browning Industrial Home and 
Mather Academy 

Tennessee, New Jersey Home 

Texas — 

Eliza Dee Home 

King Industrial Home 

Board of Missions for , of the Presbyterian Church 

Total, 85 schools 

32 large or important schools . i 

53 small or less important schools * 

Alabama — 

Barber Memorial Seminary 

Miller Memorial School 

1 small or less important school 

Arkansas — 

- Arkadelphia Academy 

Cotton Plant Academy 

6 small or less important schools 
Florida, 3 small or less important schools 


Value oi property. 


$300, SOO 
14, 300 
73>°oo 



75 * 500 
8, 700 

6. 000 

7. 000 

2, 

2, 080, 141 
71, 180 

55*000 


Academy 

Gillespie Normal School. 

Haines Institute 

Hodge Academy 

McClelland Academy 


Seldon Normal and industrial Institute 
Union Point Normal and Industrial School 

4 «raall or lea important schools 

Kentucky — 

Bowling Green Academy 

Fee Memorial Institute 

Mississippi, Mary Holmes Seminary. 

North Carolina — 

Albion Academy 

Biddle University 

Mary Potter Memorial School 

Scotia Seminary 

1 1 small or lea important schools 

Oklahoma, Alice Lee Elliott Memorial School 
South Carolina — 

Andrew Robertson Institute . 

Bralnerd Institute. 

Coulter Memorial School. 

Goodwill Parochial School. 

Safbison College. ,. 


8,300 

18* 550 
13*500 

4*000 

14. 000 
2, 700 

50. 000 
2, 000 
3,200 

>5*544 

4,'OQO 


5,600 

5*450 

71*000 

42,700 
293.3*0 
62,935 
60, 100 
19, 630 
8/600 


53 * 

8 , 

6 , 

7 . 

>* 345 * 
I, 274 , 
7 *> 


000 

700 


000 

000 


Endowment. 


Other 

property 


$33, 500 


32 . 500 


834 $804, 587 

6 54 j 804, 587 
180 


900 

900 


55 * 000 



42, 700 
342, 285 
6a, 925 
60, 100 
19, 630 
8, 000 


5**025 
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Table IV.— SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS — Cobtipued. 


Name of school. 


Board of Missions for, of the Presbyterian Church— Con. 
South Carolina — Continued. 

Kendall Institute 

13 small or less important schools 

Tennessee ; 

Mayers Industrial School 

, Newton Normal School 

Swift Memorial School 

5 small or less important schools 

Texas, Mary' Allen Seminary 

Virginia — 

Danville High and industrial School 

Ingleside Seminary 

10 small or less important schools 

Northern States, Lincoln University 

Southern Presbyterian Church: 

Total, 1 large or important school 

Alabama, Stifiiqan Institute 

American Church Institute and Episcopal Board; 

Total, 24 schools 

10 large or important schools ^ 

14 small or less important schools 

Alabama, St. Mark's Adfclemic and Industrial 

Institute 

Florida, 3 small or less important schools 

Georg ia- 


Fort Valley High and Industrial School. 
§t. Athanasius School . 




3 small or less imj>ortant schools . . . 
Mississippi, Vicksbuig Industrial School 
„ North Carolina — 

St. Augustine’s School. 

St. Michael's School . ... 

3 small or less important schools 
South Carolina — 

-St. Mary’s School 

3 small or less important schools 

Tennessee 1 small or less important school . . . 

Texas, St. Phillip’s School 

Virginia — 

Bishop Payne Divinity School 

St. Paul *s Normal and Industrial School , . 

1 small or less important school c'T 

Reformed Episcwfvl Church; 

South CaroR 11 a, 1 small or less important school 

Reformed Presbyterian Church: 

Total, 1 large or important school 

Alabama, Knox Academy 

Seventh Day Adventist Church: 

Total, schools - 

Alabama, Oak wood Manual Training School 

Mississippi, 1 small or less important school 

Board of Frttdmen f s Missions of ike United Pfesbyterian 
Church: 

Total, 15 schools 

1 1 large or important schools 

4 smaller or less important schools 


Total. 


Value of property. 


Plant. 


Sio, 900 

$10, 900 

30.35° 

30,350 

6, opo 

6, 000 

14, 350 

14, 25° 

66, 500 

41, 000 

1, 200 

2, 200 

60,000 

60, 000 

5, 000 

5,ooo 

36,900 

35,ooo 

2,500 

2, 500 

2, 042,422 

334,350 

5 i.o°o 

51,000 

52,000 

52, 000 

628, 743 

604,543 

499, 956 
475, 756 

24, 200 

24, 200 

22, 000 

22, 00 0 

3 , 5 oo 

3,500 

46, 500 

46, 500 

10, 000 

10, 000 

20, 000 

20, 000 

5,000 

5,000 

200, 000 

163, 000 

10,000 

20, 000 

1,500 

1, 500 

8, 000 

8, 000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4, 000 

25,000 

25,000 

48,000 

25,000 

330,043 

161, 256 

2, 200 

1, 200 

2, 000 

2 , OOO 

5 3 » 5°° 

5 3 ,5<>0 


53, 5°o 

43,76s 

4*. 7*5 

43, 76$ 

4a, 7«5 

* 

*■ 

$455,6oo , 

*435. 600 

433*650 

433 . 6 s» 

at, 950 1 

*i.05o 


Endowment. 


$35, S°° 


1,000 


Other 

property. 


707, 06a 


.106, 835 
106, 835 


37, 000 


»3,ooo 
46, 835 


$900 


31 , 953 
r 3, » 95 a 


3 if 95 a 
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Table IV. SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY WHITE DENOMINATIONAL BOAHD&-Contiimed. 


Name of tcbool. 

Value of property. 

Total. 

Plant. 

Endowment. 

Other 

property. 

Board of Freed men j Missions of ike United Presbyterian 
Church— C ontinued. 

Alabama — 

Arlington Literary and Industrial School 
Camden Academy 

$38, 000 
9 , 5 00 
5 > 550 
17, 000 

1, 000 
ii,8oo 
5°» 400 

175,000 

31,950 

33,600 

2 , OOO 
IOO, <90 

3 » 5 °° 

$28, OOO 



Canton Bend Industrial Missionary School .... 
Millers Herrv TnHiKtrial Qpiw^i 

9 > 500 ! 

5 » 55 o] 


a. t j iuu u^u icu lX mil i . , . 

Midway Mission School 

Prairie Institute 

North Carolina, Henderson Nortnal Institute 
Tennessee — 

Knoxville College . ! 

4 small or less important schools. . . 

Virginia — 

Thyne Institute 

Bluestone Mission 

17, 800 
1, 000 
11, 800 
50, 400 , 

* 75 , <xx> 

31 , 950 j 

32, 600 j 
. 2, 000 
loo, OOO 

3, 500 

f* 

1 

***>•'• 

Norfolk Mission CoIImw 



a wtiviK iU * jOIvU VvilULv* * # **#* t t t ( # 

Untversalist Church: 

Virginia, i Smaller or less important school. . 

i 




Table V.— SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY COLORED DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS. w 


. Name of acbool. 

Location (county). 

Counted attendance. 

Total. 

Ele- 

mentary. 

Sec- 

ondary. 

Col- 

lege. 

Total , /yj schools 




2,498 

— - 

60 lfcrge or important schpols 


* 7 , 399 
9 , 563 
7 , 730 

14, 686 
7, 135 
7 , 5 6 * 

I n 5 

, 93 small or leas important schools 


3,333 

* J 5 

Baptist local conventions: 1 

Total, 1 10 schools 


* 7 5 


31 large or important schools. 


11, 250 

io ,334 

936 

760 


79 small or less important schools 


4 , IS 1 

3 > 39 1 
<>.933 

106 

33 ° 


Alabama — 

Livingston Colored Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute.. 

Union Springs Normal School 

Sumpter 

7 , °99 
106 

100 

4 


Bullock . 


35 

a 

13 small or leas important schools 



Arkansas — 

Consolidated White River Academy. . . . 

Monroe 

1 ua 

87 

126 

foe 

*> '39 
65 

3 


Immanuel Industrial Institute 

Arkansas. 

22 


South East Baptist Industrial Academy . 

Chicot 

130 | 

97 

373 

6 

0 


4 small or less important schools. . 


*11 

0 


District of Columbia-National Training 
School for Womex} and Girls. 

Florida — 

Florida Institute 



16 

39 


Suwanee 

7 1 

263 

120' 

*35 

43 


s small or less important arhonin . 


3 33 

ISO 

*3° ; 

39 


Georgia— . 

Cabin Creek High School \ 

Rnalrling 



Central' City College 

Bibb 

5 


, Rome High and Industrial Brtwd 

Floyd 

6 5 

79 

673 

18 

• 40 

6x ■ 



9 small or less important schools 


18 

■j *-• • • • 

Kentucky, a mall or leas important schools 


67* 

18 
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Table V -SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY COLORED DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS-Continued. 


Name of school. 


Baptist local conventions — Continued. 

Louisiana — 

Howe Institute 

Israel Academy 

Mansfield Academy 

ij small or less important schools 

Maryland , a small or less important schools . 
Mississippi — 

baptist Industrial High School 

Natchez College 

Sardis Industrial College 

0 small or less important schools 

North Carolina — 

Rich Sotiare Academy 

14 small or less important schools 

South Carolina— * 

Bettis Academy 

Friendship Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege. 

Morris College 

Seneca Institute... 

5 small or less important schools 

Tennessee, Nelson-Mary Academy . 

Texas— 

Central Texas College 

East Texas Academy 

Fort Worth Industrial and Mechanical 
College. 

Guadaloupe Coliege j 

Houston College ’ * . I 

? small or less important schools I 

Virginia — 

Corey Memorial Institute I 

Pittivlvania Normal, Industrial, and ! 

Collegiate Institute. ' j 

Rappahannock Industrial Academy. . . J 
Virginia Theological Seminary and ■ 
College. ] 

5 or less important schools. ...... .j 

Fret Will Baptist Church: 

Total, 1 large or more important school. . ) 

North Carolina, Kinston College j 

African Methodist Episcopal Church: i 

Total, 17 schools I 

13 large or important schools. i . 
4 small or less important schools .... I 

Alabama, Payne University 

Arkansas, Shorter College 

Florida — 

Edward Waters College 

, 1 small or less important school 

Georgia — 

Morris Brown University 

Paine Institute 

Ceijtral Park Normal and Industrial 
Institute. 

Kentucky, i small or less important school 
Louisiana, Lampton Literary and Indus- 
trial College. 


Location (county). 


East Baton Rouge 

Assumption 

De Soto 


De Soto. 
Adams. . 
Panola. . 


Northampton . 


Edgefield. . 
York 

Sumter. . . . 
Oconee 


Jefferson. 


McLennan. 

Smith 

Tarrant 


Guadaloupe . 
Harris 


Norfolk 

Pittsylvania. 


Essex . . . 
Campbell. 


Lenoir. 


Dallas. . 
Pulaski . 

Duval . . 


Fulton 

Randolph. 
Chatham. . 


Rapides . 


Counted attendance. 


Total. 


*35 

3iS 

201 

1.677 

26 

70 

174 

109 

1,484 

75 

734 

231 

r 55 

160 

127 

5 2 9 

77 

T 7.4 

150 

102 

66 
109 
167 


45 

■ 66 
200 

242 

60 

60 

3. 313 
3. m 
101 
26$ 
219 

319 

24 

* 508 
97 
*05 

33 

143 


Ele- 

mentary. 


I2 5 

3I 5 

I S3 
I, 626 
l6 

70 

% 

L407 

67 

726 

187 

136 

106 

78 

539 

77 

hi 

122 

66 

57 
9 i 

60 

30 

66 

99 

241 

58 
58 

3,096 

1,996 

100 

208 

138, 

340 

34 

1 

33 

Ji6 


Sec- 

aadary. 


Col- 

lege. 


19 
5 1 
10 ; 


41 

30 

77 

S 

8 

44 

*9 

54 

49 


a 

36 

M 


2 

2 

1, 038 
1,037 

1 

57 

9i 

79 


363 
' io, 

35 

t 

36 


88 

88 


io 
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Table V.-SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY COLORED DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS-Contimicd. 


Name of school. 


African Methodist Episcopal Church— Continued. 
Mississippi — 

Campbell College 

i small or les? important school 

North Carolina, Kittrell College 

South Carolina — 

Allen University 

i small or less important school 

Tennessee, Turner Normal School. 

Texas, Paul Quinn College 

Northern States, Wilberforce University. . . 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church: 

Total, ii schools 

9 large or important schools 

a small or less important schools .... 

Alabama, Lomax Hannon High School 

Arkansas, Walters Institute 

Kentucky, Atkinson College 

North Carolina — 

Bdenton's Normal and Industrial Col- 

fcge- 

Eastern North Carolina Industrial 

Academy 

Livingstone College 

i small or less important school 

v South Carolina- — 

Lancaster NoruAl and Industrial Col- 
lege. ^ 

Clinton College 

Tennessee, i small or less important school 
Virginia, Dinwiddie Agricultural and In- 
dustrial School. 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church: 

Total, 9 schools 

Six large or important schools ; 

Three small or less important schools , 
Alabama: 

Miles Memorial College ' 

One small or less important school 

Georgia: 

Hobcy Academy ..................... 

Onejunall or less important school 

, I\rtiisiana, Horaer College 

Mississippi, Mississippi Industrial College . . 
Oklahoma,' i small or less important school . . 

* Ten oeaee, Lane College 

Texas/ Texas College . • 

Methodist Episcopal local conventions: 

Total, a small or less important schools . . . 
Florida, x small or less important school .... 

North Carolina, i small or less important 
school, .t .. ............................. 

Afro-American Presbyterian Church: 

3outh Carolina, i small or less important 
school 


Location (county). 


Hinds. 


Vance . 


Richland. 


Bedford. . . . 
McLennan. 
Ohio 1 


Butler. . . 
Bradley. . 
Hopkins. 

Chowan. . 


Craven . 
Rowan. 


Lancaster . 


York. 


Dinwiddie. 


Jefferson. 


Crisp . 


Church of Christ Sanctified: 

Mississippi, x small or leas important school . 
SmoA Day Adventist Church (local ): . 

(nOffgU, i small or less important schbol 


Claiborne . 
Marshan . 


Madison. 
Smith .. 


Counted attendance. 


Total. 

Ele- 

mentary. 

Sec- 

ondary. 

Col- 

lege. 

350 

170 

80 


33 

33 



176 

134 

53 

...... 

45 ° 

304 

* 


13 

13 



IOI 

78 

a 3 


386 

2, 3 

60 

>3 

m 

13 

. II 5 

6 S 

I, 307 

9 a 3 

367 

>7 

h*$9 

875 

267 

>7 

48 

48 



*37 

1*3 

34 


77 

68 

9 


44 

34 

30 


109 

93 

l6 


>34 

130 

*4 


191 

48 

126 

>7 

3 ° 

30 



339 

2x8 

21 


183 

155 

28 


18 

l8 



45 

36 

9 


L 3 r 3 

1,036 

267 

10 

i,o#2 

8°5 

367 

10 

a 3* 

*3i 



330 

4 l6S 

55 


’80 

4 80 



128 

iao 

8 

- 

30 

ao 



164 

146 

18 


343 

300 

•43 


Li* 

>3i 



ai8 

>39 

69 

10 

1 10 

35 

75 


33 

33 



33 

33 



35 

a 5 



130 

133 

8 





' J * * * ' 

80 

80 
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Table V.— SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY COLORED DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS-Continued. 


r 


Name of school. 


r 


Total, J 5 j schools 

60 large or important schools 

93 small or less important schools . » 
Uaptist local conventions: 

Total, no schools 

31 large or important schools . . 
79 small or less important 

* schools 

Alabama — 

Livingston Colored Normal and 

Industrial Institute 

Union Springs Normal School. . . 

12 small or less important schools . 
Arkansas— 

* Consolidated White River Acad- 
emy 

Immanuel Industrial Institute . . 
South East Baptist Industrial 
Academy. «. . . . . . ....... 

4 small or lessimp^ramt schools. . 

District of ColumBfa— National 

Training School for Women and 

Girls 

Florida— 

Florida Institute . 

2 small or less important schools. . 
Georgia — 

Cabin Creek High School 

Central City College 

Rome High and Industrial School 
9 small or less important schools . . 
Kentucky, a small or less important 

schools 

Louisiana — 

. Howe Institute 

Israel Academy 

Mansfield Academy.:*: 

13 small or less important scho6ls 
Maryland, 2 small or less important 

schools 

Mississippi — 

Baptist Industrial HigluSchool . 

Natchez College 

Sardis Industnal College 

o small or less important schools . 
North Carolina — 

Rich Square Academy 

14 small or less important schools . 
South Carolina — 

Bettis Academy 

Friendship Normal and Indus- 
trial College 

Morris College 

Seneca Institute 

5 small or less important schools . . 


Teachers and worker*. 


Total. 

Color. 

Sex. 

White. 

Neyro. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

8:8 

2 

826 

33 1 

497 

5 3 4 

2 

522 

228 

2q6 

304 


304 

*°3 

201 

474 

2 

472 

159 

3*5 

202 

2 

200 

67 

>35 

272 ' 

- . . . 

272 

92 

180 

3 


3 

t 

2 

5 


5 

1 

4 

43 


43 

16 

3 7 

4 


4 

1 

3 

4 


4 

1 

3 

6 


6 

2 

4 

13 


13 

4 

9 

> 





11 

2 

9 


1 1 


* 




8 


8 

3 

5 

4 


4 

2 

2 

3 


3 

1 

2 

4 


4 

2 

2 

6 


6 

3 

3 

34 


* 34 

9 

35 

2 


2 

* 

1 

5 


5 

• 1 

4 

3 


3 


3 






7 


' 7 

3 

S 

47 


47 

n 

3° 

e 


e 

e 


J 


J 

j 


4 


4 

.1 

3 

5 


5 

2 

3 

5 



I 

4 

44 


44 

13 

3* 

4 

. , . , „ ,i 

4 

I 

3 

35 


35 

8 

37 

12 


13 

4 

8 

8 


3 

4 

4 

12 


12 

3 

9 

6 


6 

2 

4 

14 


H 

5 

9 


Sand o i work. 


Aca- 

demic. 


727 

428 

299 


I 

268 


3 

5 

43 


8 

4 

3 

4 

5 

31 


35 

9. 

8 

13 

6 

*4 




Indus- 

trial. 

Api- 

cuU 

tural. 

r - 

Other 

work. 

44 

39 

5 

20 

16 

4 

4- 

4 

. 2 

2 

53 

^“53 

7 

7 



















1 


3 

1 











1 

3 




A ... 


A 







m 3 











I 

I 













I 

1 

1 






w 






T= : — !?J» , 


T 
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T«bte V. 8CHOOL8 MAINTAINED BY COLORED DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS-CoouLd. 


Name of school 


Baptist focal conventions — Continued. 
Tennessee, Nelson-Mary Academy, . 
Texas — 

Central Texas College 

% East Texas Academy 

Foct ^orth Industrial and 

Mechanical College 

Gu a deloupe College 

Houston College 

a small or less important schools 
Virginia — 

* Corey Memorial Institute 

Pittsylvania Normal, Industrial, 

and Collegiate Institute 

Rappahannock Industrial Acad- 

emy 

Virginia Theological Seminary 
and College 7 


S small or less important schools , 
Fret WtU Baptist Cknrck : 


Total, x large or mote important 

, school 

North Carolina, Kinston College. ! 
African Methodist Episcopal ChurcM; 
Total, 17 schools. 


13 large or important schools. 
4 s m a ll or less important 

schools 

Alabama, Payne University 

Arkansas, Shorter College 

Florida — 

Edward Waters College 

1 sm al l or less important school . 
Georei*— 

Morris Brpwn University 

Paine Institute 

Central Park Normal and Indus- 
trial ^Institute 

qcky , 1 small or leas important 



- 


Mississippi — 

Campbell College 
- i i srnafl or less important school. . 
North Carolina, KIttreU College. . . .. 
Sowdt.Carollna- 1 - 

< ~;A University, i ,t „ 

’ 1 small or less important school. . 
ytmc ss e c , Turner Normal School . . . 
1 Texas, Paul Quinn College .. .fc , . ... 

Northern , States, Wilberforce Ifni* 

: n * vemty, ,^ 1 .. i-jk a .... , 
African Methodist Epit&p * J Zion Church, 

v^l?Oti*i»iachooll...'..e 

J ; ; * ^,,9 Urgent important school#. . . 

A *mall fi km importjmt 


Total 


12 

8 

7 

8 

9 

la 

5 

3 

5 

*5 

19 


4 

4 

187 

181 

6 

13 
M 

16 

1 

39 

6 

6 

3 

6 

14 

1 

la 


so 
1 1 
xx 

1 *4 
*9 


Color. 


White. 


Negro. 


13 

8 


4 

4 

i8 7 

181 

6 

*3 

14 

16 

1 

3 9 

6 


3 

6 

14 

1 

.13 

30 

X 

II 

*5 

*9 


Teachers and worfcm. 

.Sex. 


Male. 


16 

36 . 


Fc 

male. 


8 

5 

4 

-s5 

5 
9 

4 

1 

4 

6 
10 


3 

3 

86 

3 

9 

6 

A 

1 

13 

4 * 
* 3 


Kind of work. 



Aca- 

demic. 

Indus- 

trial. 

. Atri- 
cui- 
tural. 

Other 

work. 

5 




9 

I 


2 

7 

1 

* 


7 


■ ' 


6 

3 



6 

h 


1 

11 

1 



5 




3 




3 

X 


1 

13 

1 


3 

19 




4 




4 




U 3 

9 

X ' 

34 

*37 

9 

X 

34 

6 




13 



I 

*3 

1 



16 




X 




14 



15 

6 




6 




3 




6 




XI 

X 


a 

1 . 




10 

a 



17 

a 


1 

' '1 , 




6 

'a 


3 

XX 

. X 

X 

9 

9 • 



10 

63 

9 

X 

5 

59 

9 

1 X 

5 

3 * 




^ v; 

M 

%£■ • 

■ J"' 
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Table V. — SCHOOLS MAINTAINS) BY COLORED DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS — Continued. 


t of Reboot 


Teachers tnd worker*. 


Total. 


African Methodist Episcopal Church — 
Continued. 

Alabama, Lomax Hannon High 

School. *. 

Arkansas, Walters Institute 

Kentucky, Atkinson College 

North Carolina — 

Eden ton ’a Normal and Indus- 
trial College 

Eastern North Carolina Indus- 
trial Academy 

Livingstone College 

s small or less important school . 
South Carolina— 

Lancaster Normal and Industrial 

College 

Clinton College 

Tennessee, x small or less important 

school 

Virginia, Dinwiddie Agricultural 

and Industrial School 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church: 

Total, 9 schools 

Six large or important schools. 
Three small or less important 

schools '. 

Alabama: • 

Miles Memorial College. 

One small or lea im 

school 

GeoJgb: 

Hobey Academy 

One small or leas important school 

Louisiana, Homer College 

Mississippi, MittMppi Industrial 

College 

Oklahoma; x small or less important 

school . 

Tennessee, Lane Oollege 

Texas, Texas College. 

Methodist Espiscopal local conventions: 
Total, a small or leas important 

schools % 

Florida, x small or less important 

school 

North Carolina, x small or lem im- 
portant school. *. 

Afro- A m e r i can Presbyterian Church: ^ 
South Carolina, x small or leas important 

*r-W1 

Church of ChriH Sanctified: 

MksMppi, x small or less important 


nportant 


Seventh Day Adventist Church (local): 
Georgia^ i small or" less Important 


6 

90 

I 


73 

63 

9 


4 

15 

10 


Color. 


I 


Sex. 


White. Negro. 


6 

30 

t 


* 8 
9 

3 

7 

72 

63 

9 

M 

3 

S 

3 

7 

13 

4 

*5 

10 

4 

4 


4 

3 

1 

4 

3 * 

39 

3 

6 

1 

s 

3 

4 

3 

8 

6 


x 

^ 1 


Pe- 
rn* le. 


40 

34 

6 


Kind of work. 


Ac*- Indiu- 
demic. trial. 


5 

II 

I 


60 

5 * 

9 


XX 

3 

5 

a 

7 


4 

is 

6 


Agri- 

cul- 

tural 


Othe 






_ 


lA A 
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Table V.-SCHOOLS MAINTAINED B\ COLORED DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS-Contmiud. 


Ktmcotf school. 


Baptist local conventions — Continued. 

Virginia — 

Corey Memorial Institute 

Pittsylvania Normal, Industrial, and Col- 
legiate Institute 

Rappahannock Industrial Academy 

Virginia Theological Seminary and Col- 
lege 

5 small or less important schools 

Free Will Baptist Church.' 

Total, 1 large or more important school .... 

North Carolina, Kinston College. 

African Methodist EpiscopabCkurch: 

Total, 17 schools 

13 large or important schools 

4 small or less important schools 

Alabama, Payne University 

Arkansas, Shorter College 

Florida — M 

Edward Waters College 4 

1 smal l or less important school 

Georgia — 

Morris Brown University 

Paine Institute 

Central Park Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute 

Kentucky, i small or less important school 

Louisiana, Lampion Literary and Industrial 

College 

Mississippi — 

Campbell College 

1 small or leas important school 

North Carolina, Kittrell College 

South Carolina — 

Allen University 

1 small or less important school 

Tennessee, Turner Normal School 

. Texas, Paul Quinn College 

Northern Stales, Wilberforce University 

African Methodist Episcopal Church: 

Total, 1 1 schools 

9 large or important schools 

3 small or less important schools. 

Alabama, Lomax Hannon High School 

Arkansas, Walters Institute 

Kentucky, Atkinson College 

North Carolina — 

Eden ton Normal and Industrial College 
Eastern North Carolina Industrial Acad- 


emy 

Livingstone College * 

1 small or less important school . , 

South Carolina — 

Lancaster Normal and Industrial College 

Clinton College 

Tennessee . i small or less important school . , 
Virginia, Dinwiddie Agricultural and Indus- 
trial School 


Tout 


$1,656 


it 500 
8,000 

450 

9.046 
16, ;oa 

300 

4, 737 
8,064 
38)3*4 

37t 600 
3 6 * 8 5° 
7 S° 
4.074 

1.047 
3, 831 

1,417 

1,656 

19,301 

350 

1,900 

1,740 

Soo 


Income (or current expense*. 


Tuition. 



3.000 


♦456 


300 

I, 000 
ICO 
1, 000 

3, OOO. 

50 
337 
3 . 348 
6, 53® 

4,039 

3,889 

x 5° 

949 

447 

*77 

300 

xoo 

786 

50 

400 

480 

xoo 

350 


Church 

boards. 


* 

$1, 300 

935 

013 

14,000' 

3, S IQ 


75,944 
73,894 
3, 050 
5,'°o° 
$00 


13, 7oo 

300 

7,863 
1, 750 

a, 000 
x » 35° 

x, 000 

7* 000 
350 
7,901 

13, OOO 

x 50 
4. Ooo 
1, 016 
9 » 764 ' 

19, 088 
18,488 
600 

*. s«s 

600 
L SOI 

79 ® 

*, 4 S° 

8,386 

300 

400 

5*4 

400 

2,350 


Dona- 

tion*. 


$1, ooo 
808 

I, 500 
I, 500 

10, 070 
10, 070 


5,ooo 

56 


x 5° 

365 


x 45 
a, ooo 


5°° 

x »954 

10,869 

10,869 


599 

1,043 

4®5 

xoo 

8, xox 


5 °° 


.8141 


30, 479 
30, 479 


3, 745' 
1,666 
300 


701 


3, 800 
10, 066 

3.604 

3.604 


40 


4,928 


93 

736 


* Estimated. 
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T«ble V.— SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY COLORED DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS-Continued. 


Name of school 


Colored Methodist Episcopal Church: 

Total, 9 schools 

Six large or important schools 

Three small or less important schools . 
Alabama: 

Stiles Memorial College 

One sma ll or less important school 


Income for current expenses. 


iolsey Academy. 

One small or less important school 

Louisiana, Homer College 

Mississippi, Mississippi Industrial College. 
Oklahoma, i small or less important school . . . 

Tennessee, Lane College . 

Texas, Texas College 

Methodist Episcopal local conventions: 

Total, a small or less important schools. . 

Florida, i small or less' important school 

North Carolina, i small or less important school 
Afro- American Presbyterian Church: 

South Carolina, i small or less important school 
Church of Christ Sanctified: 

Mississippi, i small or less important school . 
Seventh Day Adventist Church (local): 

Georgia, i small or less important school .... 


ToUl 

Tuition. 

Church j 
boards, f 

* a 5 > 99 * * 

* 5,470 

! *16,633 ; 

a 3 > 44 1 

4,770 

14, 78a 

a » 55 ° 

700 

1,850 

1 * ! 

3 » °°4 

*» 589 i 

*» 39 ° j 

950 

300 1 

• 650 

2, 000 

SOO 

i, 5 ooj 

300 

IOO 

300 

3,400 

400 ] 

3,000 ! 

3, 6 72 

3 ,Ol 6 

00 

r. 

1,300 

300 

X, 000 

8, 600 

5, ”4 ; 

3,765 

265 | 

3 ; S00 ! 

450 . 

5 ° ! 

400 

450 i 

5 ° ! 

400 j. 

1, 5 °° 

- j 

100 1 

"I 

v’vj 

i,5°o 

300 ! 


S°° j 

250 ! 

250^. 


Dona- 

tions. 


Other 

sources. 


*3,889 

3,889 


378 

3,486 


, 49 ° .• 
5 00 ! 


800 


Name of school. 


Total, 153 schools 

60 large or important schools 

93 small or less important schools ; 

Baptist local conventions: 

• Total, no schools. . 

31 large or important schools. 

79 small or less important schools MR . . 

Alabama — T 

Livingston Colored Normal and Industrial 

Institute 

Union Springs Normal Schooi . . . 

. is small or lea important schools 

Arkansas- 1 

Consolidated White River Academy 

Immanuel Industrial Institute 

South East Baptist Industrial Academy . . . 

_4 am all or less important schools 

Dntrict of Columbia— National Training School 

for Women and Girls 

Florida — 

Florida Institute 

' ‘ 3 s m a ll or less important schools. 


Value of property. 


Total. 


School plant. 


*2,305,054 
1, 976, 604 
328, 450 

$ 3 , 168,717 
1 , 840 , ?67 

32 8, 450 

821,295 

539 , 545 
281,750 

821, 295 

539 , 545 
281,750 

^3,ooo 
4 , 30 Q 
46, 000 

3,000 
4,300 
46, 000 

ao, 000 
f . 5,ooo 
7, 000 
8, 3 so 

20,000 

5.000 

7.000 
8,350 

43, 500 

42, 500 

25,000 
IO, OOO 

35.000 

10.000 


Endowment. 


*74, 837 
74. 837 


Other 

property. 
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Table V.-SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY COLORED DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS— Continued. 


Name of school. 


Value of property. 


Baptist local conventions — Continued. 

Georgia — 

Cabin Creek High School 

Central City College 

Rome High and Industrial School 

9 small or less important schools 

Kentucky, 2 small or less important schools . . . 
Louisiana — 

Howe Institute 

Israel Academy 

Mansfield Academy 

13 small or less important schools 

Maryland — 

2 smalt or less important schools 

Mississippi— 

Baptist Industrial High School 

Natcher College 

Sardis Industrial College 

a small or less important schools 

North Carolina — 

Rich Sauare Academy 

14 small or less important schools 

. South Carolina — 

Bettis Academy 

Friendship Normal and Industrial College.. 

Morris College 

f Seneca Institute 

5 small or less important schools 

Tennessee, Nelson-Mary Academy 

Texas — 

Central Texas College 

East Texas Academy 

Fort Worth Industrial and Mechanical College . 

Guadaloupe College 

Houston College. 

2 small or less important schools 

Virginia — ' 

Corey Memorial Institute 

Pittsylvania Normal, Industrial, and Collegiate 

Institute 

Rappahannock Industrial Academy 

Virginia Theological Seminary and College 

5 small or less important schools. . , 

Free Will Baptist Church: 

Total, 1 large or more important school 

North Carolina, Kinston College 

African Methodist Episcopal Church: 

Total, 17 schools 

. 13 large or important schools 

4 small or less important schools 

Alabama, Payne University 

* Arkansas, Shorter College 

' Florida — 

x Edward .Waters College 

1 small or less important school 

Georgia — ‘ 

Morris Brown University ..... , , . . * 

Paine Institute 

Central Park Normal and Industrial Institute , 
48927 °— Bull. 38 — 17— —23 


Toni. 


School plant. 


$8,000 

$8,000 

16, too 

f6, 000 

2, 500 

2,500 

25,900 

25,900 

8, 200 

8, 200 

14,000 

14,000 

1,400 

1,400 

5 * 9 <» 

5 , 9 oo 

54.000 

54.000 

i 

9,000 

9,000 

36, 200 

36, 200 

• 3.650 

3, 650 

32 . 740 

3 a » 740 

5,000* 

5,000 

55.300 

55*300 

32, 500 

3 *. 5 °° 

*3, 500 

* 3 , 5 oo 

25,000 

25,000 

11,500 

11,500 

* 3 , 500 

* 3 . SO® 

5.000 

5*000 

40,000 
22, 225 
16,500 

40,000 
22,225 
|6, 500 

50,000 

. 5°, 000 

30,000 

30 000 

9,000 

9,000 

10, 500 

*0,500 

5, 120 

5**20 

U. 250 

13.250 

56,000 

56,000 

*8,760 

*8, 760 

15, °oo 

*5,000 

*5.000 

15*000 

800, 609 

730 . 772 

790, top 

720, 272 

10, 500 
35.600 

10, 500 

35*600 

29, 622 

29, 622 

43 *ooo 

43.000 

Moo 

**500 

150,000 

. 125, 000 

10, coo 

10,000 

ao, 300 

20,300 


Endowment. 


Other 

property. 


*69.837 

69.837 


25 ' OOO 
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Table V.— SCHOOLS MAINTAINED BY COLORED DENOMINATIONAL BOARDS— Continued. 


Name of school. 


Value of 


property. 


African Methodist Episcopal Church — Continued . 

Kentucky, i small or less important school 

Louisiana, Lamptan Literary and Industrial Col- 



Mississippi — 

Campbell College 

i small or less important school 

North Carolina, Kittrell College 

South Carolina — 

Allen University * 

i small or less important school 

Tennessee, Turner Normal School 

Texas, Paul Quinn College 

Northern States, Wilberforce University 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church: 

Total, 1 1 schools 

„ 9 large or important schools 

2 small or less important schools 

Alabama, Lomax Hannon High School 

Arkansas, Walters Institute 

Kentucky, AtkinsoadCollege • . 

North Carolina— 

Edenton’s No^H and Industrial College 
Eastern North cmolina Industrial Academy, ^ 

Litingstone College 

i small or less important school 

South Carolina— 


Total 


SchooS plant. 


$ 7 , ooo 
io, 150 


$ 7,000 
10, 150 


Endpwment. 

Other 

property. 



1 





45 > 5 <» 
*» 5 00 
61 , 500 


34 . 500 \ 
i» 5 °° 
61 , 500 


$11, 000 


82 , 000 
500 
48 , 400 
97, 000 
157.037 


82 , 000 
500 

45.700 
97, 000 
125,900 


2 , 700 ‘ 

I 

3b i37 


3 i 6 » 95 o 
309.950 
7. 000 

25. 450 

6 , 200 
12 , 600 


250 , 450 
243 , 45 ° 
7 , 000 
35. 450 
6 , 200 
12, 600 


5 , 000 $ 61 , 500 

5,000 61,500 


' 3*550 
7,000 
207 , 400 
1 , 500 


3.550 
7, 000 
140 , 900 
», 500 


5, 000 6 


1 , 500 


Lancaster Normal and Industrial College . . 

Clinton College 

Tennessee, 1 small or less important school . ! . . 
Virginia, Dinwiddie Agricultural and Industrial 

School 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church : 

Total, 9 schools 

6 large or important schools 

3 small or less important schools 

Alabama: 

Miles Memorial College 

1 small or less important school . 


14.000 

15. 000 
5 > 500 

18, 75C 

328 , 200 
322, 000 
6 , 200 

58.000 
2 , 400 


14, 000 

15 , 000 

5 . 5 00 

18,750 

328 , 200 
322 , coo 

6 , 200 

58,000 

2,400 


Moisey Academy 
1 small or l 


Louisiana, Homes College. 
rflnd 


t school . 


Mississippi, Mississippi Industrial College 

Oklahoma, 1 small or less important school 

Tennessee, Lane College 

Texas. Texas College 

Methodist Episcopal local conventions: 

Total, 9 small or less important schools 

Florida, 1 small or le» important school 

Torth Carolina, 1 small or less important school. . 
American Presbyterian Cuurth: 
outh Carolina, 1 small or less Important school . . 
Church of Christ Sanctified: 

Mississippi, 1 small or less important school 

Seventh- Day Aifaentist Church ( local ), 

Aloe less Important school 


Afro-: 


6, 000 
2 , 5 «> 

12.000 

87.000 
r,3©o 

89 , 000 
70 , 000 

6, 000 
i» 500 
4 , 5 oo 


6, 000 
3. 500 
12, 000 
87,000 

l i3°° 

89 , OOO 
70, OOO 

6. 000 

I, 5<*> 

4.500 

7.000 
10, ooo 



Tabu: VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES. 

Alabama. 


Ownerthlp'and control. ^ 

Num- 

Counted attendance. 

4 

ber of 
tchools- 

Tout 

Element 

Ury. 

Second- 

ary. 

Col* 

kte. 

A ll schools in the StaU 

7 A 

*3*797 

10,318 

3, £2 

770 

I2,J0S 

ft ft,* 

**444 

4,437 

X. 

Large or iqywrtant schools 

in 

45 

45 

Small or 1«s important schools 

34 

O 

O, OJO 

3,473 

754 

179 

575 

School* under public control 

7 

224 

85 


Land-grant school 



State school 

l 

264 

7 1 4 
12, 819 

9.340 


Schools under private control 

72 

38 

34 

*39 

1,220 

4,213 

. 45 

Large or important schools 

***554 

ft -ft. 

Small or less important schools 

O t UO* 

3. 47a 
4*4*5 
3,077 

4, 338 
7* *39 
5. 005 
2,134 
4*99$ 
4*o83 
161 
I?* 
4,445 
954 
295 
677 
SO 

85 

439 

76 

30 

9*5 

80 

835 

2,141 

922 

208 

4*3 

436 

165 

* k 2*9 

45 

Independent schools 

7 

472 

468 


La/ge or important schools 

I I 

1 4 . 00 7 

3, 54$ 
L343 
7.932 
5. 795 
2 . 137 
5,6*7 

4*702 

268 

192 

1.744 

1,022 

3 11 

7°5 

CO 


Small or less important schools 

1 2 


Denomin ztio na l schoo Is 

Aft 

7# 

745 

45 

Large or important schools 

HV 

27 

22 

Small or less important schools 

45 

Under white denominational boards 

37 

3 

574 

574 

107 

21 

224 

68 

16 

38 

45 

Laroe or important schools 

j 1 

22 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 


45 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal) 

I 

1 


American Missionary Association (Congregational ) . 

6 

45 

Board of Freedmens Missions (United Presbyterian) 

6 

Board of Missions for Freed men (Presbyterian) 

2 


Board of Missions of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
Catholic Board of Missions - 

1 

1 


Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 

1 

r. 

8 

.54 


Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. . . 
Seventh Day Adventist Church 

1 

yj 

190 

106 

54 

9*5 

80 



Southern Presbyterian Church. ‘ 

j 

30 

21 


Small or less important schools 

0 


Board of Missions for Freedmen (Presbyterian) 

y 

1 



Catholic Board of Missions t V 

8 

835 

2*3*5 

**093 

265 

437 
474 
** ® 



U nder Negro denominational boards 

18 

c 

*74 

*7* 

57 

94 

35 

55 


Large or important schools ' 


African Methodist Episcopal Church 

j 

1 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 

2 . 


Baptist Local Conventions 

3 


Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

I 


Small or less important schools 

'J 

12 


v . . » . * 

Baptist Local Conventions. 


3 


Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

I 

1, 142 
80 


3 


- _ 






X 
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Tttde VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd. 

Alabama — Continued. 


O wild ship Rod control. 


A U schools in the Stale 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control 

'Land-grant school 

State school 

Schools under private control * . 

Large or important schools 

1 Small or less important schools 

/ ndependent schools 

Large or important schools ...777 

Small or less important schools 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Under white denominational boards 

Large or important schools . . ♦ 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 
American Church Institute for Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

American Missionary Association (Con- 


of Freedmen’s Missions (United 

Presbvterian) 

Board of Missions for Freecfcnen (Presby- 
terian) 

Board of Missions of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Christian Woman’s Board of Missions . 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church 

Seventh Day Adventist Church. .. .. .. 

Southern Presbyterian Church 

Small or less important schools 

Board of Missions for Freedmen (Presby- 
terian) 1 

Catholic Board of Missions. .. 7 . 

U rider Negro denominational boards 

Loros or important schools 

. African Methodist Episcopal Church 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church . 

Baptist Local Conventions 

Quoted Methodist Episcopal Church. . . 
Smaller leu important schools . .... 

Baptist Local Conventions 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. . . 


Total 


752 

6 .SI 

IOI 

5S 

27 

J l 

094 

593 

101 

33 1 
297 

34 

#3 

296 

67 

m 

253 

21 

7 

85 

58 

2 3 

17 

6 

6 

11 

to 

5 

21 


Teachers and workers. 


Color. 


Whit*. 


19 
89 
43 

13 
8 
8 

14 

46 

43 

3 


*43 

124 

J 9 

2 


2 

141 

122 

19 

23 

3 3 

'118 

99 

19 

118 

99 

1 


57 


13 


Negro. 


609 

5 3 7 

82 

5 * 

27 

29 

553 

47 i 

82 

308 

274 

34 

245 

197 

48 

156 

*54 

20 


3 3 

58 


Sex. 


Male. 


309 

280 

39 

23 

15 

8 

286 

2 57 

29 
*77 
166 
1 1 
log 

18 

76 

8 


17 

22 

3 

2 

6 

2 


i Ve r 

1 male. 



1 11 

4 

10 

i 

6 

5 

1 

5 

*9 

1 * 2 

1 

x 9 

2 i 

1 

1 

89 

32 


43 

*5 


*3 

4 


8 

3 


8 

2 


14 

6 


46 

*7 


43 

16 


3 

- 1 


443 

37 1 

72 

35 

12 

£ 
336 
72 
*54 
13 1 
2 3 
254 
20 $ 
49 

m 

*77 

13 


72 

36 

20 

15 

4 


20 

I 

19 

57 

28 

9 i 

6 I 
8 

29 
27 


Aca- 

demic. 


459 

359 

100 

38 

15 
3 3 

421 

33 i 

100 

*38 

I0 5 

J5 

216 

67 

*99 

178 

16 

6 

63 

37 

14 

14 

4 

4 

8 

7 

5 

21 


Kind oi work. 


Indus- 

trial. 


**3 

XI 3 


*3 

7 

6 

100 

100 


54 

.54 


Agricul- 

tural. 


I 

46 1 


10 

19 

3 

3 

1 

,•1 

1 

3 


Si 

12 

ll 

11 I 

46 I. 

43 I- 
3 i- 


1 r 


23 

' 3 3 


22 

22 


18 

18 


44 j 4 

44 ; 4 

3 1 


Other 

work. 


*57 

156 

1 
6 

4 

2 

*5* 

150 

1 

121 

120 

1 

30 

30 


27 

27 

3 


15 


6 . 


L 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd, 

Alabama — Continued . 


Ownership and control. 


A U schools t» the State. ^ 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control. , , , 

Land-grant school 

State school 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

1 Small or less important schools 

Independent schools. 

4M Large or important schools 9 . 

Small or less important schools 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools. 

Small cr less important schools 

Under white denominational boards 

Large or impmtant&hools 

American Baptist Homt Mission Society 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Epis- 

• copal) 

American Missionary Association (Conereea- 

tional) 

Board of Freedmen's Missions (United Presby- 
terian) 

Board of Missions for Freedmen (Presbyterian) 
Board of Missions of the Reformed Presbyterian 

Church 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 

Freedmen ’s Aid Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church 

Seventh Day Adventist Church 

Southern Presbyterian Church 

Small or less important schools 

Board of Missions for Freedmen (Presbyterian), 
Catholic Board of Missions. ..... 

* Under Negro denominational b 
Large or important sc hoc 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 

Baptist Local Conventions 4 

Colored* Methodist Episcopal Church. 

' Small or less important schools . . 

Baptist Local Conventions 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Chinch. 



Income (or current expenses. 


Tout. 

> 


$605, 265 
576 , 367 
28, 898 

50,709 

29, 209 
* 21,500 
554 , 556 
525.658 
28,898 
369, 544 
35 ®. 3 73 
n, 272 
185&12 
167,386 
17. 626 
* 5 < 5 , 397 
J 5L 333 
9. 479 

4 , 4 &S 

63. 55 2 

20, 648 
10, 1 16 

7 . 3 °° 

8, 000 
3 , 5 12 

5*657 
12, 284 

7 . 3 °° 
5, 064 


5 . 064 
28,615 
16,053 
6, 500 v 
4,074 

3 .475 
3.004 
12, $62 
ii, 612 
950 


Tuition. 


$57 , 260 
51.077 
6, 183 

5.660 

1. 660 
4,000 

5 1,600 
45 , 4 U 
6, 183 
26 , 203 

22, 299 
3,904 
25, 397 
33, ”8 

18 , 680 
1,378 

1,334 

H .947 

1, i 54 
33* 

i, 200 


Church 

boards. 


Donations. 


$129,711 $237, 3 4s 

”5 . 329 *33.79° 

>4.382,- 3,555 


1,242 

300 


6 , ?n 
4,4$ 
1, 5 00 
949 

400 

U589 
2, 279 

5 , 979 
300 


129, 711 
"5, 339 
M, 383 


129, 711 
1 x 5 , 329 
14, $82 
109, 868 
104 , 804 

4.000 

3,995 

37, 7°4 

18, 194 
9, 620 

6.000 
£, 000 

441 


\ 


2,900 

8*95° 

4,000 

5,064 


5,064 
19, 843 

* 0,525 

S.ooo 

3*585 

',S$o 

L390 

9,318 

8,668 

650 


237,345 

333.790 
3. 555 

213, 887 

210, 926 
2,961 
2 3, 458 

32 , 864 

594 
21, 939 
21,939 
3*776 

35 

12,408 

1,380 

95 


7 1 

148 
2, 006 
3,000 


Other 

sources. 


1,519 

925 

536 

16s 

5°° 

40 

43 5 

lOO 


25 

594 

371 

594 

37* 


$l8o f 940 
176, 171 
4, 778 
4<> 040 
2/. 549 
U.500 
135,900 
I 3 I * *32 

4, 778 
1 29, 454 
I3 5» 047 
4, 407 
6,446 
6,075 
371 
5, 9io 
5, 9io 

1.4^5 


*493 


76 


1*367 

1,338 
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Table Vi.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE. BY STATES— Contd. 

A labama — Continued . 


Ownership and control. 


All schools in the Stale 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant school 

State school 

Schools under private control ' • . . . ! " 

Large or important schools/ 

Small or less important schools 

independent schools 

Large or important schools. . . 

Small or less important schools 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Under while denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home. Mission Society. .!*!!![ 
American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal) . 
American Missionary Association (Congregational). . 
Board of Freedmen’s Missions (United Presby- 
terian) 

Board of Missions for Freedmen (Presbyterian) 

Board of Missions of the Reformed Presbyterian 

Church ; 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 

Freedmen 'a Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church 

Seventh Day Adventist Church. ^ 

Southern Presbyterian Church ^ ... .[ 

Small or less important schools 

Board of Missions for Freedmen (Presbyterian) 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Under Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

* African Methodist Episcopal Churcn 

African Methodist Episcopal 2km Church ... . 

Baptist Local Conventions 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. .' 

Small or less important schools 

Baptist Local Conventions 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church ... 


Value of property 


is, 709, 87 s 
5.615. 575 
94. 3 00 
252, j 00 
182, 500 
70, OOO 

5, 457* 375 
5,363,075 
94. 3°o 
4* 279, 566 
4, 233^666 
45,0°° 
L J 77, 809 

I, I2Q, 409 

48, 400 

/, OO J, £>5p 

/, 00 039 
83, 000 

22, OOO 

546, 769 

73,650 

55.000 

5h 500 
25, 000 
8,875 

42, 500 

42,765 

51.000 


Plant 


*?, 005, 449 
3,9*1, 149 

94, 300 

252. 500 
182, 500 

70, OOO 
2 , 752 , 949 
2,658, 649 
94, 3°o 
/, 744, 068 
1, 698, ;68 
45, 900 
1, 008 >88 1 
960, 481 
48, 400 

834, rjr 
834 , Ur 

83, OOO 
22, OOO 

377,841 

73, 650 
55,ooo 

52.500 
?5, 000 

8,875 

42, 500 

•42,765 

5**000 


Endowment. 

$2, 240 , Q78 
2, 240, 978 

Other 

property. 

$ 4 < 53 , 448 
463, 448 

j 






2, 240, 978 

2, 240,978 

-U ^ 
00 Oq 

2, O72, 050 
2, O72, 050 

463 , 448 
463,448 

j f < MT f 928 
168, 928 

... * 




168 , 928 
i68> 928 






168, 928 



m> 750 
126 , 3$0 
35.600 
2 5,45<> 
7,300 

58.000 
48, 400 

46. 000 
3,400 


m , 750 
126 , 35 o 

35.600 

35,450 
7,300 
58, OOO 
48,400 

46. 600 
2, 400 
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Tablfc VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE. BY STATES— Contd. 

A rka nscu 


t>wnenhip and control 


All schools in the State 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control. . . * 

Land-grant schools. . . . -. 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Independent schools . « 

Large or important schools . . 

Small or less important schools 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools * 

Under white denominational boards 

Large or important schpols 

American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church. . 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of Methodist Episcofcl Church. ... 

Society of Friends 

Woman *s Home Mission Societyof Methodist Episcopal Church 

Small or less important schools 

Board of Missions for hreedmen of the Presbyterian Church. . 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Under Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church ’ ' i i ’ 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 

Baptist local conventions 

Small or less important schools 

Baptist local conventions 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 


CouAtrd attendance. 


Total. 

Elemen. 

tary. 

3 , 273 ' 

2, 7*6 

2, 263 

1, 722 

1,010 

994 

170 

•130 

170 

130 

103 

2 , 5 * 6 ^ 

2,093 

h 592 

1, 010 

994 

70 

70 

70 

70 

’ 3*033 

2 , 5l6 

2,093 

h 592 

940 

924 

2> 1 31 

1,766 

h 479 

I, 1 14 

313 

l8l 

375 

341 

439 

268 

<r 

324 

652 

652 

399 

399 

253 

253 

go2 

750 

614 

478 

219 

128, 

77 

68 

318 

282 

288 

, 272 

288 

272 

1 


505 

489 

16 

40 

40 

465 

449 

16 


46s 

449 

16 

3 T 3 

313 

119 

34 

28 


*5 2 

9 * 

9 

36 

16 

16 


Col- 

lette. 


$2 

52 


.52 

52 


5 2 

52 


5 2 

5 2 

13 

r.-V *S 

39 


Teachers and workers. 


Ownership and control. 


Schools under public control. 


Large or important schools. . 


Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools. 

* 119 Pupils at .Adeline Smith Home included with Philander Smith Cohere. 


Total." 

Color. 

Sex. 

| 

Kind of work. 


White. 

Negro. 

Male. 

Vp- 

male. 

Aca- 
demic , 

Indus- 

trial. 

Aftjoil- 

Other 

work. 

*53 

20 

*33 

S 6 

97 

I24 

*7 


12 

1 io 9 ! 

7 

102 

47 

62 

80 

. l 7 


12 

44 

*3 

31 

9 

35 

44 




12 


12 

7 

5 

Q 

1 



12 


12 

7 

5 

o 

J 



~* 4 * 

20 

121 

49 

92 

**S 

J 

*4 



12 

97 

7 

90 

40 

57 

71 

14 


12 

44 

*3 

31 

9 

35 

44 




2 


2 

/ 

1 

2 













2 


2 

1 

1 

L 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd. 


Arkansas — Continued. 


Teachers and wot km 


Ownmhip mid control. 


Denominational schools 

Large or important schopls 

Small or less important schools 
Under whits denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Hor^e Mission Society 
Board of Missions for F-eedmen of the 

Presbyterian Church 

Freedmen’a Aid Society of Methodist 

Episcopal Church 

Society of Friends ’ ’ * ’ \ ' ‘ 

Woman’s Home Mission Society of 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
Small or less important schools 
Board of Missions for Frefdmen of the 

Presbyterian Church 

Catholic Board of Missions 

U nder Negro denominational boards 

Laras or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 

Baptist local conventions 

Small or less important schools ! 

Baptist local odnventions 


Total 

Color. 

White 

Negro. 

*39 

20 

1IQ 

97 

7 

90 

42 

13 

29 

93 

20 

73 

64 

7 

57 

18 


18 

12 


12 

is 


T C 



Ownership and control. 


All schools in the State. 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools. 

Schools under public control. 

Land-grant schools 

Schools under private control . 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools. . . 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools. 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools. . 

Under while denominational boards. 

Large of important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Boatfd of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 
terian Church 

Freedmen ’s Aid Society of Methodist Episcopal 

Church /. r 

Society of Friends. 


'9, 336 
4,115 


3 . 013 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd. 

A rkansas — Continued , 


Ownership and control. 


Woman’s Home Mission Society of Methodist 

Episcopal Church 

Small or less important schools 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 

terian'Church ' 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Under Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

African MethodiSt Episcopal Church 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church... 

Baptist local conventions 

Small or less important schools . A ....... 

Baptist local conventions 


Income for current expense*. 


Total. 


Church 

boards. 

Donations. 

Other 

sources. 

*/ 2 57 

k, 39 $ 


357^- 



$516 


$200 

/ $ 4 °‘ 

3, 268 
4, 230 

516 

3,1413 

4,3(30 

7,034 

300 

y 40 

1 20,389 

7, n 5 

5,22s 

4*5 

**>664 

5,815 

4 * 4$9 

5,075 

3 i 5 

8^6 

2/047 

3 , 5 l6 
4*7 
. 2,852 


* s -°°° 

6,261 

2/959 

75 

315 

4 , 7 2 5 \ 

1,300 

3,175 

150 

100 

4,725 

\ 2,300 

A 275 

250 

IOC 


Ownership and control. 


A ll schools in the State 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools . . 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant schools 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

/ ndebendent schools 

Large or important schools... 

Small or less important schools < 

Denominational schools 

Large o$ important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Under white denominational boards 

Large or important schools. \ . 

American JBaptist Home Mission Society 

Boaid of Missions for Freedmen oi the Presbyterian 

Church 

Freedman’s Aid Society of Methodist Episcopal 

Church..... 

Society of Friends 

Woman’s Home Mission Society of Methodist 

Episcopal Church 

Small or less important schools 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 

Church 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Under Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church. ... 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 

Baptist local conventions ^ , . * ' M \ , : , , , , 

Small or less important schools 

Baptist local conventions r , 


Value of property. 


$5I7,?78 
49 2 , 128 

35.550 
141,456 

I4L45 6 
376,222 
350, 67a 

35.550 
3,700 


3.700 

372, 522 
350, 67^ 
3 It 85O 
296,350 
282 , 85O 

90 , OOO 

36,850 

73.300 
79.400 

14.300 
13,500 


8’ 


5°° 


76,172 
67, 833 
39, 633 
6, 300 
33,000 

8 , 35 ° 

8.35° 


I 


Plant. 


Endowment. : 

! sources. 


$452, 72? 

4»7. 

3 5> 55° 
111,500 
111,500 
34^,222 
325.673 
35.5SP 
3,700 


3.700 
337,522 
325. 6 73 

31.850 
261,350 
247,850 

90,000 

36.850 

73,300 

44.400 

M,300 

* 3*500 

x 3» 5oo 


76,172 
67, 833 
39, 6?a 

6, 300 
33,000 

8 , 35 ° 

8.35° 


$ 35,000 ■: 
35,000 


35.000 

35.000 


35*ooo 

35.000 


35,ooo 

35,ooo 


$29, 956 
39i953 


29.956 

39.956 


35,ooo 


1 Fifures not available. 


p 


■ 








;/ 


i* 
‘ ^ 
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Table VI — PRTV^jE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd. 

Delaware. 


Ownefabip «nd control 


A 11 schools in the State 

Large or important schools 

Small or leas important schools 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant school 

Schools under frivol* control . 

Large or important schools 

Smaller or less important schools 

Independent boards (rmall) . 2 

Denominational boards (large) . . .* / 

Catholic Board of Missions i r 


Num- 
ber ol 


Counted Attendance. 


ToUi 


173 

*5* 

22 

7 1 * 

'It 

102 

60 

^22* 

22 

80 

80 


Elemen- 

tary 


102 

So 

22 


102 

$0 

22 

22 

80 

80 


Secon- 

dary. 


Cot- 

k*e. 


71 

7 * 


7* 

7i 


Ownership and central. 


A ll ichools t% the State 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant school 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

Smaller or less important schools . . 

Independent boards (email) 

Denominational boards (large) 

Catholic Board of Missions 


Teacher* and worker*. 


Total 


3 ° 

26 

1 

8 

22 

18 

4 

A 

18 


Color. 


Sex. 


White. 


*5 


*5 

*5 


*5 

J 5 


^5 

11 

4 

8 

8 

7 

3 

4 
4 
3 
3 


Kind of work. 


Mak 

Fe- 

male. 

Ac*- 
1 drmic. 

Indus- 

trial. 

Agricul- 

ture 

Other 

work 

2 3 

7 

7 

II 

3 

9 

20 

6 

1 6 

II 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 



3 

6 

2 

4 

2 

/ 

1 

6 

2 

4 

2 

I 

1 

*7 

S 

j 3 

9 

2 

8 

* 4 

4 

2 

9 

2 

5 

3 

1 

1 



3 

3 

1 

1 



3 

*4 

4 

2 

9 

2 

5 

* 4 

4 

2 

9 

2 

. 5 


Ownership and control. 


All schools in tke State 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools. 

Schools Under public control 

: 4 Laskd-gr»nt school. 

Schools under private control 

l&S&bot important schools, s 

Smaller or less important schools 

Independent boards (small) ,C 

Denominational Boards (large). 

Catholic Board at Missions. 

- i » *■ 


Income for current expense*. 


Total. 


* 4**409 
36, 159 

5 >»$o 
* 31*59 
I 3 » *59 
28 t 2 $0 
23,000 
5 > 2 5 ° 
5 * * 5 ° 
2J, 000 
23,000 


Tuition. 


#59 

659 

300 

*59 

*59 

700 

5 °° 

300 

200 

500 

590. 


Church 

boards'. 

Donations. 

Other 

sources. 

$22, $00 
22, 500 

$5,050 

S*3*ooo 

t$>ooo 

S, 050 

• • 

*3*ooo 

13,000 


* 

P *>Soo 
^,500 

5,050 


S,° SO 

5,050 




23,500 
»*, 500 

1 

* 









a 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Coutd. 

Delaware — Continued. 


Ownership and control. 

Value o( property. 

Total. | 

1 

Plant. j Endowment. 

Other V 
property. 

A ll schools in ths Stats 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

*135, 750 1 

117, «5<> 

18.600 
42 , ISO 
42, 150 

93.600 

75.000 
18, 600 
18, 606 \ 
75, 000 | 

75.000 | 

*135, 750 
”7. 150 

l8, 600 

42 , 150 

43, IS® 

93 ,6oo 

75.000 

l8, 600 
l8 , 600 
75>ooo 
75><»o 

1 H 


Schools under public control 

T jwvl urfJlTit irhrrvl 



PJlwi ; , , , , 

Schools under f>rbats control 



Large or important schools 

Smaller or less important schools 



Independent boards (smalt) 

Denominational boards (large) 



Catholic Board of Missions 




District of Columbia. 


Ownenhip and c&tfol. 

Num- 

Counted attendance. 

ber of 
schools. 

^Total. 

Elemen- 

tary.- 

Second- 

ary. 

\ Col- 

! leec 

A ll schools in the District 


T A? O 

552 

429 

1,001 

Large or important schools 

4 

1,902 

Small or less important schools 

2 

i> 47 2 
^ S'O 
1,401 
1,401 
58 1 
7i 
5io 
5*o 
5i<> 
7* 
71 

42 

510 

429 

1, 001 

Schools under public control 

1 



Federal schools 



400 

/, 001 

Schools under private control ( all denominations ) 

3 

581 

400 

29 

I, 001 

Large or important schools 


Small or less important schools 

2 

42 
510 
. S*o 

39 


Whits boards , small schools 

p 2 


’ ' L* * * 

Catholic Board of Missions 

2 



Colored boards , large school 

1 

5 l ° 

42 

43 j 

29 


Baptist conventions * 

\ 



29 



Teachers and workers. 


Ownership and control. 


Total. 


Ml schools m the District 128 

Large or important schools 117 

Small or less importantschools u 

Schools under public control 106 

Federal schools. .. \ 106 

Schools under Moots control (aU dsnonh 

inations) 

Large dr important schools 

Small or. leas important schools 

White boards, smau schools 

Catholic Board of Marions 

Colored boards, largo, school t . 

Baptist conventions..* ; . . . , ( 


Color. 


White. 


35 

35 


33 

33 

2 

a 


Nefro. 


93 

83 

ii 

73 

73 

20 
, 9 

IX 

// 

11 

9 

9 


s&; 


77 

77 


77 

77 


Few 

nuk. 


5 1 

40 

11 

29 

29 

22 

11 

XI 

// 

XI 

*1 

IX 


Aca- 

demic 


69 

58 

XI 

50 

5° 

19 

8 

IX 

// 

ii 

8 

8 


Kind of work. 


Indus- 

trial. 


I 


Affricnl-f Other 
tun. I work. 


49 

49 


49 

49 


■ ^ % . * ’ \ * 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FDR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd. 

, • Florida — Continued. 


Owncrvhip and control. 


American Baptist Home Missionary Society 

American Missionary Association ( Congregational ) 

Freedmans Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. . . 
Woman's Home Missionary Society of Methodist Episcopal 

Church 

Small or leu important schools 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal) 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church’. . 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Under Nsgro denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

Baptist Local Conventions 

Small or less important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church , 

Baptist Local Conventions * 

Methodist Episcopal Local Conference 


Num- 
ber of 
•chooli. 


\ 

*3 

3 

3 
7 
6 
2 
I 
I 

4 

i 


Counted attendance. 


Total. 


404 

Si 

324 

L*03 

*93 

347 

.663 

X 

3*9 

363 

166 

*4 

130 

33 


Ury. 


318 

310 

3S9 

316 

103 

193 

*47- 

663 

639 

473 

340 

333 

166 

34 

120 

33 


S ec on d* 

ary. 


86 

15 

49 


108 

108 

79 

39 


'Cot 

kce. 


• Ownership and control. 


All schools in ths State » . . . 

Larve or important schools. 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control 

Land -grant schools 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools. 

Small or less important schools. 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Denominational schools ; ...... . 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools. . . t . 
Under white denominational boards .... 

Large or flaftrtonf schools 

American BafKist Home Missionary So- 
ciety 

American Missionary Association (Con- 
gregational) 

Freedmans Aid Society of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church. ...» 

Woman’s Home Missionary Society of 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

Small or less important schools 

American Church Institute for Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

Board of Himtom for Freedmen of the 
Presbyterian Church 


Teacher* and work e r*. 


Total. 

Color. 

Sex. 

Kind of work. 

White. 

Negro. 

Male. 

♦ Fe- 
male. 

Aca- 

demic. 

Indus- 

trial. 

Africa}- 

tun. 



182 

% 

*SS 

* 5 * 


'fi 

30 

*5 

16 

137 

7 

130 

49 

88 

30 

5 

16 

45 

17 

38 

9 

36 
* 4 

T A ’ 

45 



34 



20 
* 20 
3 $ 



0 

' 34 



1 m 

19 

10 

10 

4 

0 

8 




*4 

4 

148 

*4 

124 

110 

119 

20 

1 

8 

*03 

7 

96 

39 

74 

74 

30 

t 

8 

45 

*7 

38 

* 

3$ 

16 

45 

*5 




24 

23 


. H 

33 

6 

6 

I 

2 

7 

’ 15 

U 


1 

’ 3 

a 


3 

1 

1 

a 




X24 

24 

too 

30 

94 

59 

35 

4 * 

104 

61 

*4 

14 


6 

81 

7 

74 

23 


6 

43 

17 

a 6 

8 

43 

7 r 

37 

12 



91 

*4 

<>7 

16 

*4 

*4 


0 

S7 

7. 

SO 

If 


6 

18 


18 

4 

14 






# 


4 


9 

.13 


13 

3 

9 

8 

13 

A 


• 

* 

*4 

3 

II 

4 

10 

3 
‘ I 


< 

13 

4 

9 

13 

6 

6 


.3 

34 

*7 

*7 

5 

V 

34 

8 



8 


8 

3 






9 

3 

6 

9 1 



5! * 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES- Contd. 


Flo nda — Continued . 


Ownership end control. 

Value of property. 

Total. 

Pleat. j Endowment. ^ Other 

• ! property. 

All schools s'* the Slots 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools. . . a 

Schools under public control 

$6og, 

5 ^ 9 , 33 * 
20, soo 
W 4V 
131,421 
478,411 

457 , 

20, 500 

85, * 7 J 
85.875 

*598, 674 
*78. 174 
20, 500 

131, 421 
4 * 7 . 2 53 
446,753 
20, <00 
79,875 
79,87 S 

$6,000 

6,000 

15,158 

S. 158 

Land -grant schools 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools. 

Small or less important schools 

6,000 

6,000 

5,158 

s, 158 

/ ndepenient schools * 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

6,000 

6,000 


Denominational schools 

392,536 

37^.036 

30 , $00 

31 L 536 
304, 036 
80,158 
49 , 3 00 

ioif 578 

* 73 »°oo 
7rS00 
3 , Soo 

0- 

81.000 

68. 000 

43.000 

25.000 
13, 000 

1, 5 00 
10, 000 
1, 5 00 

3&7> 378 
366,^8 
20, 500 

306, '37s 

298, 878* 
7 S,«>o 
49,300 

101, 578 

73,000 

7,500 

. 3,500 

4,000 


5,158 

S, *$8 

5,158 

5.158 

5.158 

Tl 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Under white denominational boards . . . 

Largs or important schools 

American Baptist Home Missionary Society. 
American Missionary Association (Congregational ) . . 
Freedmans Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church 



Woman's Home Missionary Society of Methodist 
Episcopal Church 

Sma*/ or less important schools 


•* * * 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal) . 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Sresfcyterian 
Church 



Catholic Board of Missions. 

Under Negro denominational boards 

Largs or important schools. : 

81.000 

68.000 

43.000 

25.000 
rj.ctoo 

h 5 00 

10.000 
i, 500 



African Methooist Episcopal Church 



Baptist Local Conventions * 



Small or less important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church , 



uapun I umvcQUOuS 

Methodist Episcopal Local Conference 


k 


1 Fifurcs not mlUble. 





T 
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Table VI. PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE. BY STATES— Contd. 


Georgia . 


Ownership and control. 

Num- 

Counted attendance. 

ber ol 
school*. 

Tout 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Secon- 

dary 

CoP 

leje. 

A ll schools in the State 


11,970 

ft 7rvft 

9,59! 

5. 9 3 3 
3.669 

2, 22Q 

149 

Large or important schools 

7 v 

Small or less important schools . 

39 

o, 290 

3. 67a 

390 

3, 226 

149 

Schools under public control 

40 

7 

3 


Land-grant school 

A 

2oO 

7/0 


Schools under private control 

7« 

39° 

11,580 

% aaR 

250 

9, 313 
5. 643. 
3.669 
2 , 227 

no 

149 

Large or important schools 

2 , I IQ 

3, Il6 

Small er less important schools 

3° 

AO 

7,900 

149 

/ ndependent schools 

Large or important schools 

21 

6 

3> 6? J 

*.<*« 
T 7 c8 

3*3 

380 

44 

Small or less important schools. . . . 

15 1 

r «r 

T » 35° 

934 

✓ 44 

Denominational boards 

£ rtiA 

ISM 

3 

1,736 

1..736 

7 05 

' Large or important schools 

57 

O, y CJ 

7* °° 5 

Small or less important schools 

3 2 

2 5 

55° 

*.376 

*7 n 77 

4. 709 
2 »376 
5>5fo 
3*956 
760 
432 
x, 167 
i.3 2a 
128 

105 

Under white denominational bo'ards 

/, 382 
7,382 
478 

95 

Large or important schools 

jy 

/> y 37 
5*433 

1 287 

American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

* 5 
5 

2. 

95 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal) 

*> 30 7 

474 

459 

1.564 

3&j 

49 

American Missionary Association (Congregational) 

6 

43 
392 
24 2 
222 
106 


Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church 
Freedmen ’a Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Methodist Episcopal Church South 

7 

2 . 

3 2 

Woman 's Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 

I 

1 

02 

«s 

1,604 

211 

223 

14 

Small or less important schools 

2 
J A 

ys 

1,604 

0 T T 



American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal) 

J 9 

3 

& 4 



Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church 
Catholic Board of Missions 

all 
221 
170 
1,889 
i, irj 



U nder Negro denominational boards . , . 

ll 

I, 170 

'.525 

753 

402 

354 

70 

Large or important schools 

<T 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

7 

354 

298 

O 

70 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

3 

1 

710 

128 

XO 

Baptist Conventions 


120 

O 

48 


Small or less important schools 

3 

11 

279 

772 
672 
20 I 
80 ' 

2 3i 

772 

672 

20 

80 


Baptist Local Conventions 

9 

1 

1 

' 1 



Colored Methodist Episoofial Church 



Seventh Day Adventist Cnurch. . . 







1 Doe* not include Thayer Home student* who *re counted with CUfk University. 


* 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd. 

Georgia — Continued. 


Ownership and control. 


Teacher* and workers. 


A U schools in the State 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant school 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Denominational boards 

Large or important schools. .... 

Small or leas important schools 

Under white denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 
American Church Institute for Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

American Missionary Association (Con- 
gregational) 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the 

Presbyterian Church 

Freedmen '3 Aid Society of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church 

Methodist Episcopal Church South. . " [ J 
Woman's Home Missionary Society of 

the Methodist Episcopal Church 

Small or less important schools 

American Church Institute for Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

Board of Missions for. Freedmen of the 

Presbyterian Church 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Under Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church. . . 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church .... 

Baptist Conventions 

Small or less important schools 

Baptist Local Conventions 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

Seventh Day Adventist Church ! 



Color. 

Sex. 

1 

Kind of work. 

ToUl. 

White. 

J Negro. 

Male. 

Fe- 

Aca- 

Indus- 

Affricul-: Other 



1 


male. 

demic. 

trial. 

tural. 

! work. 

570 

150 

: 420 

m 

397 

446 

50 

7 

■ 67 


*33 

318 

147 

3°4 

333 

4 « 

6 

i 66 

119 

17 

102 

26 

93 

113 

4 

1 

X 

21 


21 

17 

4 

10 

7 

1 

i j 

2 X 


21 

*7 

4 

10 

7 

1 

3 

549 

150 

399 

156 

393 

436 

43 

6 

! 64 

430 

133 

*97 

130 

300 

3*3 

39 

s 

63 

rip 

17 

102 

26 

93 

H 3 

4 

1 

1 . 

97 

29 

(58 

* 27 

70 

81 

6 

~ j 

9 

56 

29 

27 

16 

40 

43 

5 


8 

41 


41 

11 

30 

38 

1 

1 

1 

452 1 1 21 

33 i 

1 *2Q 

323 

355 

'37 

5 

55 

374 

I 104 

270 

: ”4 

260 

280 

34 

s 

55 

78 

! 17 

61 

IS 

$3 

75 

3 



355 

i 

*34 

91 

264 

277 

33 

5 

40 

3*5 

1 104 

211 

85 

230 

237 

33 

5 

40 

ro6 

: 50 

5 6 

26 

80 

67 

6. 

2 

3 i 

29 

1 

29 

7 

22 

21 

* 6 

1 

1 

-68 ! 

! 32 

36 

i 5 

53 

55 

8 

1 

5 

59 

i 

59 

ie 

44 

c6 


1 


3 3 

9 

14 

14 

9 

22 


l 

1 1 

I • 

19 

• 6 

*3 

8 

11 

M 

3 . 

1 1 

1 

ir 

7 

4 


II 

3 

8 



40 . 

*7 

*3 

6 

34 

40 


1 

9 ; 


9 

2 

7 

0 


1 


8 


8 


4 

r 8 




a 3 

*7 

6 

23 

31 




97 


97 

'38 

<a 

78 

A 



59 


$9 

29 

70 

/V 

4 

/ 


T 5 

41 


41 

21 

J 

29 

tJ 

26 



J 5 

*5 

5 


s 

2 

3 

e 



*3 


13 

6 

7 

j 

12 

1 



Jo 



9 

29 

74 

» 



34 


34 

9 

25 

• 3 
71 

3 



2 


2 


2 

3 

0 



2 


2 


2 

a 

1 









•-■4 

1 




46927° — Bull. 38—17 24 


1 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd. 

Georgia— Continued . 


Ownership «ml control. 


A ll schools in the State 

Large or importanr&chools 

Small or less important schools. 

Schools under public control 

Land -grant school 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools. 


Value of property. 


Total 




I ndependent schools . 

Large or important schools. 

Small or less important schools 

Denominational boards 

Large qt important schools 

Small or less important schools 

V nder white denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal) . 
American Missionary Association (Congregational) . 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 
Church ^ 


$2,715,990 

2, 638, 690 
300 
449 

68,' 449 

2 , 647,541 

2, 57O, 241 
77, 3°° 
493*673 
454, 773 


Freedmen ’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. K 


Methodist Episcopal Church South 

Woman ’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 

Small or less important schools 

American Church Institute fot Negroes (Episcopal). , 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbytenun 

Church 

Catholic Board of Missions 

U nder Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

Baptist Contentions 

Small or less important schools 

Baptist Local Conventions 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

Seventh Day Adventist Church 


2, 153 , 068 
2, 115, 468 
38,400 
1,912,668 
1, 902, 668 

621, 624 

56, 500 
x 33» 9°° 

9 X » 444 

859, 200 
135, «x> 

15,000 

10, OOO 
10, OOO 


Endowment. 


Si, 851, 
x ,774, 
7 


S: 


68 , 

1, 782, 
x » 7°5» 
77, 
390, 
35 1 , 
38, 
1,392 , 
h&b 
& 

1 , 176 , 

lyl66, 

556, 

56, 

.M3, 


302 

002 

300 

449 

as 

553 

300 

491 

59 1 

<%> 

362 

962 

400 

162 

162 

8x8 

5<» 

900 


$854,568 
854, 568 


854, 568 

854, S 68 


(') 

241,200 
212,800 
180,300 
6, 000 
26, 500 
28, 400 
*5.9°° 
a.5«> 


9 1 , 444 

212, 500 
100, OOO 

15. 000 

10.000 

XO, OOO 


216,200 

187,800 

1 55»3°° 
6,000 
26, 500 
28,400 
a 5»9°° 
a »5°o 


103, 182 
7SI.3& 

75>.386 


726,386 

726,386 

54,686 


646, 700 
35,000 


25,000 

25,000 

25,000 


Other 

property. 


$ 10, 120 

IO, 120 


10, 120 

XO, 120 


10, 120 

IO, 120 


10, 120 
10, 120 
IO, X 20 


1 Figures not available. 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORliD PEOPLE. BY STATES— Contd. 

Kentucky . 


Ownership and control 






A U schools in (he State 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools unde ¥ public control 

Land -grant schools 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools ■ 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools . . 1 

Under white denominational boards ........ . . 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society ; 

American Missionary Association j 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church 

Small or less important schools 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Under Negro denominational boards ! 

Lam or important schools t I 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion I 

Small or less important schools ' 

African Methodist Episcopal * j 

Local Baptist conventions | 


Counted attendance. 


Num- 


ber of 





schools. 

Total. 

Elemen- 

j Second - 

j Col- 



tary. 

1 ary. 

1 lege. 

iS 

i, 410 

L 11 5 

i 295 


' 

780 

486 

294 


11 

630 

629 

1 


i 

234 

108 

226 


1 i 

234 

108 

126 


n 

/ , 176 

1,007 

i 6 q 


6 

546 

378 

168 


1 1 . 

630 

629 

1 


3 

177 

122 

55 


i 

104 

49 

55 


2 . 

73 

73 



/./ ■ 

999 

885 

124 


5 , 

442 

3 2 g 

1 *3 


0 : 

557 

556 

1 


10 \ 

904 

811 

93 


4 

398 

305 

93 


i i 

130 

8b 

44 


1 1 

170 

1.37 

33 


2 i 

98 

82 

16 


6 1 

506 

506 

j 


6 

506 

50O 



4 i 

95 

74 

21 


l 1 

44 

24 

20 


1 

44 

24 ! 

20 


3 \ 

5 1 

50 

1 ! 

i 

*33 i 

i 2 

1 1 

2 : 

18 j 

18 

1. . . . 


Ownership and control. 


All schools in the State 

Large orlmportant schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant schools 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Under white denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 
American Missionary Association 


Teachers and workers. 




Sex 


Kind ot work. 


| tVhite. 

_i 

| Negro. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Aca- 
1 demic. 

93 

26 

67 

41 

1 

52 

f 66 

74 

16 

i 58 

37 

37 

49 

10 

10 * 

! - 9 

4 

15 

*7 

19 


i 19 

12 

7 

9 

19 


29 

12 

7 

9 

74 

26 

' 48 

29 

45 \ 

57 

55 

16 

39 

25 

30 

40 

^9 

10 

9 

4 

15 

27 

19 

8 

11 

10 

9 

6 

15 

8 

7 

8 

7 

4 

4 


4 

2 

2 

2 

55 

* 18 

37 

*9 

3 ^ 

' 5 1 

40 

8 

3 3 

27 

23 

36 

15 

10 

5 

2 

>3 

15 

44 

18 \ 

26 

J 5 

29 

40 

34 

8 

$ 

*5 

19 

3 ° 

15 

1 

14 

V 

6 

xi 

10 

7 

3 

2 

S 

10 


Indus- 

Agricub 

trial. 

turnl. 

9 

2 

9 

2 

4 

I 

4 

I 

5 

1 

J 

I 

3 

I 

3 

I 

2 


2 


2 


2 


2 



work. 

16 

M 

2 

5 

5 

w 11 

9 

a 

9 

7 
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Tablo VI. PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE. BY STATES— Contd. 

Kentucky — Continued . 


Teachers and workers. 


Ownership aod control. 


Board of Missions for Freed men of the 

Presbyterian Church 

Small or less important schools 

Catholic Board of Missions 

{Jnder Negro denominational boards . 

m Large or important schools -. 

African Methodist Episcopal £ion 

Small or less important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal ....... 

Local Baptist conventions 


1 

Total. 

| Color . 

; Sex. 

! . 

Kind of work. 

White. ! Negro. 

! 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

A en- 
demic. 

Indus- 

trial. 

Agri- 

cul- 

tural., 

Other 

work. 

| ‘ 
i 9 

•• •' 9 j 

1 

4 

5 

9 





JO 1 . . . . 1 


10 

IO 




10 

to i 1 


10 

XO 




n 

... . 1 //I 

4 

7 

11 




6 

... .: o \ 

2 

4 | 

6 




6 

! 6 1 

2 


6 




5 

5 

2 

3 

5 




3 

i 3 

I 

2 | 

3 




1 2 

1 

1 1 

I 

X 

2 





Ownership and control. 


Jf 


Income for current 


Total. 


.4 ll schools in the State 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools. 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant schools 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools ! 

Small or less important schools * 

7 ndependent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools. . .’.]]] 

Small or less important schools 

Under white denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

American L.iptist Home Mission Society . 

American Missionary Association 

Bdard of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 
terian Church 

Small or less important schools 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Under Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools , 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion 

Small or less important schools 

' African MeUiodist Episcopal 

Local Baptist conventions * * , 




$ 70 , 876 
64,686 
6, 190 
327 
22,337 
4 $, 549 
42,359 

6, 190 

35* 
19, 671 
680 
28, 198 
22,688 
5>5 x o 
22,377 
19,867 
11,308 
5.559 

3.000 
2,510 
a, s*o 
5,021 
2,821 

f 2,821 

3.000 
1,500 
1 , 5°° 


Tuition. 


$7,686 
6, 786 
900 
439 
439 
7,247 

6 .347 

900 

1,789 

1,789 


5.458 

4, 558 
900 
4, 281 
4, 281 

x .5 6 3 
2 , 083 

636 


*,*77 

V 7 

277 

900 

x 5° 

750 


Church 

boards. 


$20, 5 91 
16, 731 
3.860 


20,591 

x 6, 731 
3.860 


20, 591 

x6 . 73 x 
3. 860 
*7, 740 
*5,230 
9.574 

3.392 

a . 3 6 4 
2, 510 
2, 51O 
2,851 
*,y>* 

*» 5 01 
*,350 
x . 35° 


Donations. 


$6,948 

5.998 

950 


6,948 

5. 998 

950 

5 ,°q 8 

4.898 

200 

*,850 

li IOO 
750 
57 
57 


57 


*,793 

*> 043 

x » °43 
7So 


75o 


Other 

souroes. 



$ 35 , 651 
1 35, *7* 

i i,m 
at, 888 

13 , 763 
"3. .83 
480 

* 3>464 

x 2,984 

480 

299 

299 


299 

299 

X 7 X 

ia8 


A 
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Table VI— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PFOPLK. BY STATUS — Goo til. 

. Kentucky — Continued. 


Ownership and control 


A ll schools in the State 

Large or important schools . 

Small or lei important schools 
Schools under public control. . 

Land-grant schools ... 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools . . ! 

Small or less important schools. 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Sfnall or less important schools 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 
Small or less important schools 

Under white denominational boards 

Large or important schools . .. .. 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 

American Missionary Association * 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 

Church 

Small or less important schools. . . . .* 

Catholic Board of Missions 

U nder Negro denominational boards 
Large or important schools ... 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion 

Small or less important schools v 

African Methodist Episcopal ... V 

Local Baptist conventions 


Y'alue of property 


$824, 24S 
798, 843 
2 5*400 
/ 56, 700 
1 56, 700 

17,548 

642, 148 
25,400 
539,698 
5 ' 9 . 498 

IO, 200 

‘ 37 , 850 
122, 65O 
1 5, 200 
no , 050 
110 , 050 

60, OOO 

39,000 

I I r O5O 

(') 

(*) 

27,800 
12 , 600 
.12, 600 
1 5, 200 

7, OOO 

8 , 200 


f 555 . 

530 , 

25. 

156, 

156, 

373. 

25. 

261 , 
250, 
ro, 
/JT, 

J. 22 ’ 

15. 

110 , 
j/o, 

60, 


686 

286 

400 

700 

700 

q86 

586 

400 

136 

936 

200 

850 

650 

200 

050 

050 

000 


39,000 

11,050 


277800 

12 , doo 

13 , 600 

ry, 200 
7, 000 
8, 200 


Endowment. 

Other 

property 

$ 2 $ b t 2 Q 8 
250, 298 

$l8, 264 
18, 264 





250, 298 
250, 398 

i8 t 264 
18, 264 

2 $ 0 , 2 Q 8 
250, 298 

18, 264 
18, 264 


. Louisiana. 


Ownership *nd control 


All schools in the State 

Large of important schools 

Small or less important schools . 

Schools under public control 

Land -grant school 

Schools under private control. 

Large or important schools 

Small or leas important schools 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Denominational schools ^ . . 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools. • . , 

Under white denominational boards t 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society „ , . . . 

American Missionary Association (Congregational) . ?■ . . 

* Figure# not available. 


Num- 
ber of 
school*. 

Counted attendance 

• 

| 

Total. 

Elemen- 

tary 

Second- 

ary. 

Col- 

lege. 

65 

0. 370 

8,659 

68} 

24 

14 

3.032 

3. 37a 

636 

24 

51 

6.338 

6, 287 

5i 


I 

l6o 

102 

58 


I 

160 

102 

58 


64 

p, 210 

8,507 

62Q 

* 24 

, n 

2,872 

2, 270 

S78 

24 


6.338 

6.38 7 

51 


7 

702 

671 

3 * 


2 

220 

189 

3 1 


5 

4A2 

482 



57 

8:508 

7886 

598 

*4 

11 

21652 

2, 081 

547 

24 

46 

5.85‘6 

5.805 

51 


39 

5. Q 74 


474 

24 

6 

L 795 

*f 297 

474 

24 

»2 

?72 

435 

*33 

4 

I 

578 

364 

203 

II 


4 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE. BY STATES-Conta. 

Louts ia na — Continued . 


Ownership and control. 


Frcedmen’s Aid Society of Methodist Episcopal Church 

YVoman ’3 Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church \ 


Small or less important schools . . . . 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Lutheran Boftd of Missions 

Under Negto denominational boatds . 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church . 

Baptist Local Conventions 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Small or less important schools . . . 
Baptist Local Conventions 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 


1 

33 

** T 5 

8 

18 

5 

1 

3 

t 

13 

13 


Counted attendance. 


Total, j 


Elemen- 


tary. 


645 

( l ) 

4**79 
3 - *43 
*» °37 

142 

S5i 

164 

1,677 

1,677 


498 


4 , * 79 

3> >43 

'L037 

2,410 

784 

ri 6 
532 
I46 
1,626 
I, 626 


Second- 

ary. 


138 


124 

73 

26 

29 

18 

Si 

5i 


Coh 

lece. 


Teachers and workers. 


Ownership and control. 


\ 

All schools in the State 

Large-or important schools 

Small or less important schools. . . 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant schools 

Schools under Private control 

, Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

/ ndependent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important Schools 

Under white denominational boards .... 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 
American Missionary Association (Con- 
gregational). ; 

Kreedmen’s Aid Safety of Methodist 

Episcopal Church. 

Woman's Home Missionary Society of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church . 

Small or less important schools 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Lutheran Board of Missions. 

U nder Negro denominational boards . . . 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church . . . 

Baptist Local Conventions 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
Small or less important schools ...... 

Baptist Local Conventions 


Sex. 


Total. 

White 

Negro. 

Male 


demic. 

Indus- 

trial 

Agricul- 

ture. 

Other 

work. 


*32 

* 93 

102 

223 

279 

25 

2 * 

*9 

16a 

40 

120 

. 6 5 

95 

114 

35 

2 

*9 

i6 5 

92 

73 

37 

128 

165 




23 


23 

*4 

9 

12 

5 

2 . 

4 

*3 


23 

>4 

9 

>3 

5 

2 

4 

302 

132 

170 

88 

214 

267 

20 


*5 

>37 

40 

97 

5> 

86 

102 

20 


15 

>65 

92 

73 

37 

128 

>65 




34 


34 

12 

22 

2$ 

e 


* J 

>9 


19 

8 

1 1 

1 7 

J 

c 



>5 


' t5 

4 

1 1 

4 .) , 

15 

j 



268 

*32 

*36 

7* 

IQ2 

. 239 

& 


1 4 

,118 

40 

78 

43 ‘ 

75 

89 

IS 


>4 

1 5° 

Q2 

58 

33 

XI7 

>5° 




*93 

132 

61 

50 

1 43 

166 

*3 


' * 4 

go 

40 

50 

34 

5 <% 

63 

1 3 


id 

26 

10 

16 

>3 

>3 

24 

2 



30 

17 

>3 

>3 

>7 

>7 

, 4 

- 

9 

28 

9 

>9 

8 

20 

22 

- 3 

% 

3 

6 

4 

2 


6 


A 



* 03 

92 

// 

16 

, 87 

/ 03 


* 


83 

83 



83 1 

83 

30 




20 

9 

1 1 

i6 n 

4' 




75 


75 

26 

49 


2 



28 


28 

9 

t 9 

26 

2 



6 


6 

. 3 

3 

6 




>5 


>5 

3 

12 

13 

3 



7 


7 

3 

4 

7 




47 


47 

17 

jo 

47 




47 


47 

17 

30 

47 





Kind of work. 


1 The 17 s pupil* of Feck Rome an alao Undent* of New Orient* Unirerrity. 
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Table VI — PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR dOLOftED PEOPLE, BY STATES— CocUb 

Louisiana — Continued . 


Ownership and control. 


Value o ( property. 


Total. 

Plant. 

Endowment. 

Ocher • 
property. 

$4t>2,000 

150,000 

919,000 

45 > 000 
95,500 

*337. <*x> 
150, 000 

219,009 

45.QCO 

25,500 

$ 125 , 000 



* - 







r 

a 5» 5°° 

97.450 

43.450 
'So, 150 
21,500 
12, 000 
54,006 

54fOoo 

a 5» Soo 
97,450 
.43 450 
io, r$o 
21,300 
12,000 
54,000 
54 ,ooo 





* 















American Baptist Home Mission Society 

American Missionary Association (Congregational). 
Freedtne'n's Aid Society of Methodist Episcopal 

Church 

Woman ’s Horde Missionary Society of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church 

Small Of less important schools 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Lutheran Board of Missions 

► Under Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

Baptist local Conventions 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

Small or less important schools 

Baptist Local Conventions 


I 


Maryland. 


Ownership and control. 


Num- 
ber of 
KfaOOlS. 


.4 ll schools in the Stale 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant schools 

State school 

. Schools under private control 

* Large or important schools 

Small or les9 important schools 

Independent schools .• 

Large or important schools 

Small or len important schools. \ . . 

Denominational schools s 

Large or important schools « V. 

Small or less important schools 

Under white denominational boards 

Largo or important schools 

v Freedmen *t Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church . 

Small or less important schools 

Catholic Board of Mission*. . . 

Under Negro denominational boards ( all small) . 

Baptist local conventions . ~t 4 * * 


Coasted attmdance. 


Total. 


12 

3 

9 

2 

1 

I 

IO 

I 

9 

3 


1,206 

a 54 

95 a 

U3 

5° 

,l0 li 


3» 

m 

81 

969 

81 

81 

888 

m 

26 

26 


Elemen- 

tary. 


m 

So 

943 

50 

38 

IS 

941 


94* 

5* 


38 

904 


888 

888 

16 

16 


Second- 

er- 


188 

178 

10 

*33 

H 

ts 

55 

10 


<*5 

55 

IO 

$5 

55 

SS 


JO 

10 


Col- 

lect. 


26 

*6 


26 

96, 


26 

26 

26 

26 

a6 



a 




— ----- 




Mtijs 










V 


SSfUH!'* 1 


i 1 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd. 

Maryland — Continued. 


Ownership tad control 


A U schools tn ths Stats 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools undsr public control 

Land-grant schools 

State school 

Schools undsr jprivats control 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Undsr whits denominational boards 

. Large or imbortan t schoo Is 

Freed men's Aid Society of the Methodist 

Small or less important schools 

Catholic Board of Bussions 

Under Negro denominational boards (all 

small) / 

Baptist local conventions. : 


Tncben and workers. 



Color. 

Sac. 

Kind of work. 

Total. 

j White. 

Negro. 

! Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Aca- 

demic. 

Indus- 

trial. 

Afti cul- 
ture. 

Other. 

59 

L 

i *7 

32 

24 

35 

47 

6 

/ 

5 

3* 

7 

3 4, 

18 

13 

IQ 

6 

I 

5 

38 

30 

8 

6 

22 

-38 




20 


20 

13 

7 

II 

0 

" , 

. 



I 

2 

13 


. 13 : 

8 

4 

6 

< 

I 


8 


8 ! 

■ < 1 

* 

" 5 
76 

J 

l 


2 

39 

XI 

4/ 

12 

11 


I . . 


3 

3 

7 

4 

5 

6 

81 


38 

30 

8 

6 

33 

38 ! 


3 


3 

/ 

2 

3 









J I 




3 


3 

1 

2 

3 1 




& 

27 


10 

26 

33 \ 
8 1 



3 

3 

1 1 

7 

5 

6 



25 

30 

5 

5 

30 

3 1 i 



3 * 

27 

7 

7 

4 

5 

26 ; 

28 



3 

3 

3 

IT 

4 

5 

5 

6 

8 



XI 

4 

6 

8 



20 

20 



20 

20 i 



lo 

30 



30 

30 ! 




1 

5 : 


5 

5 

*1 




5 1 


5 

5 












Ownership aod control. 

Income (or current expenses. \ 

Total. * ' 

Tuition 


Other 

sources. 

All schools in ths State 

, Large or important schools 

Small or less Important schools 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant schools 

State school 

* 47 , 035 

40, 000 
7 > °35 
* 3 .& 
» 5 . 528 
8,053 
=> 3.454 

1 6, 419 

7»°35 

* f 7, OIQ 
6,734 
3 »5 
J. 449 
», 584 

865 

3,570 
3, *85 

’85 

$ 14,906 
9 ,a 56 
5, 650 
,1,000 
1, 000 

ft, 4*9 
i 419 

| 1, 000 

!**x^ 

* 33 . 691 
* 3 , 59 i 
100 
* 9 , W 
n ,944 
7, 188 
4*559 
4,459 
too 
100 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Independent schools 

13,906 

8, 356 
5» 650 

*, 4*9 
419 

x, 000 
1,000 

Large or Important schools 


Small or less Important schools 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less Important schools 

».3 85 
22,069 
16,419 

5,650 
22, 069 
i6 ( 4x9 

16, 4x9 
5^50 
5,650 

■ ' J *s 

3 , * 8 $ 
• 3 , a8 s 

13,906 

8,356 
5,650 
13,906 
8, *56 

• .8,356 

J,A 5 ° 

5,650 

1, 000 

4*9 

419 

100 
4*459 
4, 459 

Under white denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

Freedmen’s Aid Society ol the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church...'; 

Small or less important schools 

3.38s 

3 f. J 8j 

3, >85 

4*9 

4x9 

419 

4*459 
4, 459 

4 , 459 

Catholic Board trfBfissions 




Under Negro , denominational boards (all 




Baptiltlocal conventions 

(■j 









Table VI. PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOL^ FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd. 


Maryland — Continued . 


Ownership and control 

All schools in the State. . 

Large or important schools. 

Small or less important schools . 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant schools 

. Value of property. 

Total. 

Plant 

Endowment 

Other 

property 

4178, 074 
; 175.3*4 

\ 78, 450 

4121, goo 
119*150 

*» 75o 

78.450 

44,950 

33, 500 

43.450 

40, 700 

3,750 
- 2*750- 

t&, 174 

. S 6 . *74 

- 

State school. 

1 44, 95° 

33.500 
! 99, 624 

96, 874 
1 *. 75° 

2,750 



Schools under private control 
Large or important schools . 
Small or less important schools 
Independent schools 

56, 174 
56, 174 


Large or important schools ! 



small or less important schools | 3 ?<o 

Denominational schools ‘ - o 6 8 ~j 

Large or important schools ! Ss’g 74 

Small or less important schools ! ' 

3,75® 

40,700 

40,700 

5<i, 174 
56, *74 


Under white denominational boards 
Large or important schools, . 

Freedmen ’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church 

96,874 

96,874 

96, 874 

40,700 
40,700 | 

1 

40,700 j 

56, *74 
^ 56, 174 

5 6 . i74 


Small or less important schools ' 

Catholic Board of Missions. . 

Under Neoro denominational hnnrdt (nil — ~ / a 

(') 




t y rwvrre » rewetv wg ( /l/UMM \ UU SwfteJ it J 

Baptist local conventions . 

( J j 





Mississippi. 


Ownership and control 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 


AU schools in the State 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 2X 

Schools under public control ! ^ 

Land-grant school* [ ' ' ' ' ’! 

Schools under ^private control ^ 

Large or important schools * "I 2X 

Small or less important schools I A 

Independent schools ' [\ J 

Large or important schools j I 

Denominational schools . ^ H 42 

Large or important schools " 

Small or less important schools j . a . 

Under white denominational boards £ 

Large or impcttant schools . f ...... . I TA 

American Baptist Home Mission Society. .. 1 * 

American Missionary Association (Congregational) 

Board of Minton* for Freedmen of Presbyterian Church'. 

Catholic Board of 


American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal). 
Christian Woman ’9 Board of Missions. 


Freedmen '1 Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Church H ° me M^MV&cicty of the Methodist Episcopal 

Small or Use important schools . , . ' J\ T \ 

f Meant not available. 1 Schools taught in ranted building. 


Counted attendance 


Total 


7 * 5*8 
5. US 
3,393 

m 

48.4 

7,044 

4,651 

858 
6,186 
3. 793 
3 * 393 
3,695 
*,948 

IS 

i99 

775 

X3I 

I96 

5°4 

(*) 

747 


tary. 


9 , 615 

4.307 

3.308 

337 

6,278 

3,97<> 

2.308 
823 
823 

5,455 
3, i44 
2,308 

3,232 

332 

687 

*50. 

768 

131 

173 

3 6 4 


747 


Second- 

ary. 


88 s 

800 

8S 

147 

$ 

653 

85 

35 

35 

7°3 

618 

85 

435 

4 ii 

136 

.49' 

7 


* 3 

*33 


Col- 

lett. 


28 

38 


28 

33 


28 

38 


28 

28 


1 Pup i ncluded with atteodaaca of Rust fTnUegf 



ERIC 


* v. 


a 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE. BY STATES— Contd. 

Mississippi — Continued . 


Ownership and control. 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 


Counted attendance. 


Total. 


Element [ Secood- 
tary. ■ ary. 


1 

I 

16 


Catholic Board of Missions ! 

Christian conventions (miscellaneous) 

Seventh Day Adventist Church ’ i 

/ Under Negro denominational boards I J w 

( Large or important schools ! c j 

African Methodist Episcopal Church I i 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church I* t 

Local Baptist conventions 3 

Small or less important schools j // 

African Methodist Episcopal Church j 

Local Baptist conventions 

Church of Christ Sanctified 


2, 


9 


665 

52 

3° 

dpi 

845 

35° 

343 

353 

1,646 

32 
1 , 484 

130 


665 

52 

‘ 30 
2 , 2?2 
& 662 
170 
300 

393 

32 
1, 407 

123 


268 


183 


80 


42 


61 


85 



77 

8 


Col- 

lege. 


Ownership and control. 


Teachers and workers. 


A ll schools in the State 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools. .... 

Schools under public control . 

Land-grant schools 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools. 

Small or less important schools 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

V Denominational schoo Is 

X Large or important schools 

\ Small or less important schools 

\ Under vkite denominational boards 

V Large or important schools 

\ American Baptist Home Mission Society 
\Americaa Missionary Association (Con- 

" lational). .... 

f of Minions for Freedmen of Pres- 

erian Church 

Catholic Board ot Missions 


djgn Church Institute for Negroes 


tian Woman *a Board of Missions . . . 
imen *$ Aid Society of the Methodist 

Ep&opat Church 

Woman s Home Mission Society of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

Small er less important schools 

Catholic Bbard of Missions 

Christian conventions (miscellaneous) . . 

Seventh Day Adventist Church 

1 Under Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church, 


White. 
— V 


345 

270 

75 

24 

34 

3 

246 

II 

58 

263 

188 

75 

I7 l 

148 

16 

47 

14 

21 

5 

18 

23 


117 

96 

21 


"7 

96 

_ 21 


117 

96 

31 

"7 

0 


38 

14 

31 


Negro. 


228 

174 

54 

24 

24 

204 

15° 

54 

55 
58 

146 

92 

54 

55 
5 ? 

. 16 


IS 

5 

3 

21 

21 


Sex. 


Male. 


Ill 


234 
95 ! 175 


16 | 
20 i 
20 : 

9 'i 


59 
4 

4 

230 
75 ! 171 


59 

34 

34 


16 
24 \ 

34 ! 

67 i 196 
S 1 . 1 237 

i 5 J 

36 ;■ 112 

6 j 10 


37 

13 

29 

3 

xx 

*5 


Kind ot work.- 


Aca- 

demic. 


247 

2/3 

74 

II 

11 

236 

162 

74 

29 
39 

207 

133 

74 

124 

too 

10 

39 

7 

30 

4 

xo 


Indu* 

trial. 


Agricul- 

ture. 


49 
48 
1 • 

hi 

6 i 

43 i 

42 i 
1 

T 7 

27 

26 

25 

1 

21 

21 

3 


Other 

work. 


37 

37 


2 

3 

35 

35 


9 

9 

26 

26 


23 

23 

1 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd. 

Af is sis sip pi — Continued . * 


Ownership and control. 


Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Local Baptist conventions 

Small or less important school *. , . 
African Methodist Episcopal Church . 

Local Baptist conventions 

Church of Christ Santified 


Teacher* and workers. 


Total 

| Color 

Sex, 

Kind oi work. 

I White. 1 Negro, 

Male, 

Fe- 

male. 

Aca- I Indus- 
dcmic, j trial. 

Agricul- 

tural. 

Other 

work. 

12 

! - li ! 

4 

8 

10 ; I 


z 

14 | 

j Ml 

4 

10 ; 

12 j 2 



5 * 

1 51 \ 

16 

35 ! 

50 ' / 



• 1 

I 1 I 

I 


i j ; 

1 


44 


M 

j, i 

44 ... . 



_JL 

: ::d. j\ 

.* i 

4 [ 

5 -i 1 1 




Ownership and control. ' 


All-schools in the State 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control * ’ 

Land-grant schools * 

Schools under private control \ 

1 Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Independent schools 

Large orimportant schools 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Under white denominational boards 

Largs or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 

American Missionary Association (Congrega- 

r tional) 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of Presbyterian 

c Church 

Catholic Board of Missions 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Epis- 
copal) 

Christian Woman ’s Board of Miss. ons. . . 
Frjedraen’s Aid Society, of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church 

Woman *s Home Mission Society of the Metho- 

dftt Episcopal Church 

'i Small or less important schools 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Christian conventions (miscellaneous) 

Seventh Day Adventist Church 

U nder Negro denomina Ho not boards 

* . important schools 

Afriean Methodist Episcopal Church 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

Local Baptist conventions 

t Small or less important schools. 

African Methodist Epi» m 1 Church 
Local Baptist conventions. , 

Church or Christ Sanctified 


Income (or current « 


Total. 


***$, m 

so 4» 795 
to, 404 

47.774 

47.774 
*77, 425 
157, 031 

30, 404 

33 , 618 
33» 618 
*43, 807 
”3, 403 

20, 404 
i*o t 434 
*0$, *64 

59i 

33, 489' 

6, Si? 

4. 302 

3. !#4 

21, 006 

31, 850 

4.895 
5,270 
4. 650 
500 
120 

33*373 
*8, 239 
8, 000 
3.673 
6, 567 
* 5 » *34 

450 

13. 184 
h 5 00 


Tuition. 


**5,451 

*9> 99S 
5. 456’ 


Church 

boards. 


} 92>$36 

8i »*33 

11,403 


25 , 45 * 
19.995 
5- 456 
*,370 
*> 37° 
24 , oSl 
18, 625 
5,456 
* 4,823 

* 4,503 
I, 165 

5. 102 


L352 

20J 

602 

6,179 


320 


200 
120 
9,258 
4, *22 
1,000 
3,016 
1, 106 

5,136 

100 
4k 836 

200 


92,536 
8l » *33 
”,403 


92,536 
«» 133 
“.403 
72,630 
67, 900 
10,074 

16, 873 

4, 280 
3.550 

2, 300 

I7,26l 

9. 747 

4,895 

4,650 

4,65° 


Donations. 


10,906 

13,153 

7,000 
1,278 
4.875 
. 6,753 

6,403 


$36,555 

35,9*0 

645 


30,655 

35,9io 

645 

28.983 

38.983 
7,572 
6, 927 
, 6 4 s 
6,927 

6,9*7 
* 35 a 

744 


500 


351 


645 


645 


*45 

500 


Other 

sources. 


* 70 , 65 
67, 75 
a, 90 
47,77 
47. 77 
**,W 
19.98 

a, 90 
3, *6 
3. 

19,61 

16,71! 

3 , <70 

l6, 05 , 

*5,75' 


4, 790 
3,337 


11 

3, 143 
5.5/3 


300 

300 


3.564 

964' 


378 


a,t 


x,8oo -( 

800* 
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Table VI— PRiyATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Con td. 

Mississippi — Continued. 


r * 

Ownership and control. 




All schools in th e Stale 

Large or important schools j 

Small or less important schools J 

Schools under public control j 

Land-grant schools J . . . 

Schools under private control | 

•Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools I 

Independent schools ; 

Large or important schools 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Under lehito denominational hoards. 

Large or important schools ; 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 

American Missionary Association (Congregational) . 
Board of Missions for Frcedmen erf Presbyterian 

Church. X. .. . 

Catholic Board of Missions \... . 

American Church Institute for N eg ro es (Episcopal) 

Christian Woman *s Board of Missions 

Frcedmen** Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 

Chinch * » . . 

Woman 'a Home Mission Society of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church % \, 

Under Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools 1 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church . . 

L o c al Baptist conventions 

Smaller less important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

Local Baptist conventions 

Church of Christ Sanctified 'S 


Value o! property.! 


Tout' 


$1,541,402 
1 , 497 , 162 
44, 240 
258, 500 
a $8, 500 
I, 282, Q02 
1,238, 662 
44 , 240 

314 , 220 
068,682 
924,442 
44 , 240 

743 , 092 
743 , 092 
100, 000 
i7 3 > 4oo 

71.000 
56, 000 

5,000 
160, 492 

146, 200 

32.000 
225, 590 
38i, 350 

45 5 «> 

87.000 
48, 850 
44,240 

x* 5°o 
3 *, 740 

10. 000 


Plant 


9*, 5<>4 , 
1,460, 
44 , 

258, 
358, 
l, *45, 

1, 201, 
44 , 
308 , 
3 ° 8 , 
937 , 
893, 

44 , 

7 * 3 , 

7 * 3 , 

100, 

x73, 


252 

012 

240 

500 

500 

752 

5i3 
240 
070 
070 
682 
44 3 
240 
092 
092 
000 
400 


51, 000 

56.000 
5, 000 

160, 492 

*146, 200 

33.000 
214,590 
170, 350 

34 , So® 

87.000 
48.850 

44 , 240 
x, 500 
33, 740 

10.000 


Endowment 


9 37 , 150 
37 , 150 


37 , 150 
37 , 150. 


6, 150 
6,150 
31,000 
31,000 


20,000 

20,000 


20,000 


Other 

property. 


11,000 
11,000 
II, 000 


1 No Property raloc reported lor small schools under white denominational confrol. 
Missouri. 


Ownership and control. 


AU schools in the State 

'Large or important school 
Schools under public control . 


schools 

Seko^B*der private control 

Large or important schools. ....... 


Independent schools 

large or important school, 

Denominational schools (ndtite boards): 

Large of important schools ....*, 

American Baptist HomeMiaaioti Society 

Fteedmtn's Aid Society df J the Methodist Episcojjpl Church . 


Aum* 


Cotmted attendance. ' 


berol 

schools- 

4 

Tout 

Elemen- 

tary. 

Second* 

•ry. 

Col- 

tese. 

4 

43 * 

P 

*74 

248 


4 

A 3 * 

l 74 

248 


1 

264 

122 

142 


1 

264 

122 

143 


3 

- ijJ 

5 * 

I06 


3 

p 

1 

158 

19 

19 

19 

19 

I06 


/ 2 

- 139 

33 

106 


1 

66 

»3 

43 


1 : 

73 

10 

, 6 3 

.... v 
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Tahte VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES-Contd. 

Missouri — Continued, 


Ownership and control. 


Teachers end workers. 


A ll schools in the Stole 

Large or important schools. 

School ' tender public control 

fond -grant schools 

^rhools under private control 

Large or important schools'. V 7.' . 

independent schools 

Large or important schools . . . 
Denominational schools (wWite boards): 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mismcm Society 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church 


Total. 


Color. 


White. 


Ne*ro. 


62 

62 

33 

33 

29 

6 

6 

23 

11 


Sex. 


Fe- 

male. 


60 
60 | 
33 I 
33 I 

27 ; 
6 
6 

21 


26 

26 

l 6 

16 

JO 

10 

2 

2 

8 ' 

4 


3 <> 

36 

*7 

*7 

*9 

4 

A 

7 


Kind of work. 


Aca- 

demic. 


31 

31 

13 

3 

18 

6 

6 

12 

6 


Indus- 

trial. 


13 

*3 

70 

10 

3 

3 


Africa!- Other 


tul*. - 


wort. 


*5 

I S 

7 

1 

8 


Owner ship and control. 


Income for current 


All schools in the State 

Large or important schools. . . 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant schools 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

/ ndebendent schools u 

Large or important schools 

Denominational schools (white boards): 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 

Freed men 's Aid Society of the Methodist Eois 
copal Church 


Total. 


Tuition. 


$58,00$ 

58.005 
42 } 162 
42, 162 

*5,843 

' *5,843 

2,837 
2, 837 

13.006 

4,486 
8, 520 


881 
4,881 
1,760 
1,760 
3 , 121 
3. *21 
294 
294 

2,837 

I, I92 
^635 


Ownership and control. 


A ll schools s* the State 

Large or important schools. .. .. 

, Schools umderjfublk control. 

Land-grant schools ’ 

Schools under private'control !..!!!"!!* ' ” " 

Large or important schools 

I ndebendent schools 

Large or important schools. ‘ V 
Denominational schools (white boards): 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 

auSS 1 * Aid of the Methodist Episcopal 

r'-'Wrr™'' 


Church 

boards 

Donations. 

$8,508 

8,508 

$3,300 

3, $00 



8,508 

• 8,508 

3,300 

3 , 3 <» 
* *,543 
2,543 

757 

118 

639 


8,508 

3,oi6 

5,492 


Other 


$41,316 

41,316 

40,402 • 
40,402 
914 
9M 


9*4 

160 

754s 


Value of pro pe rty . 


Total. 


$343,875 
345,875 
2 * 6,375 
”6,375 
117, 5 00 
“7, 5<» 
38 , 5 <X> 
38,500 

70 ,ooo 

30.000 

59.000 


Plat. 


$343, 875 
343, 875 
2*6,375 
1 ”6, 375 
117, 500 
”7, 5°° 
38 , 500 
38, 500 

79,ooo 

20, OOO 
59 ,ooo 


Bndownunt. 


Other 
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*Tab!e VI — PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATEb-Contd. 

North Carolina. 


Ownership and control. 


Presbyterian 


All schools in the Stale . . . . 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant schools 

State schools 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Independent schools T 

Large or important schools. 

Small or less important schools 

Denomination l schoo ls. s 

Large or important schools K . . .% 

Small or less important schools 

Under white denominational boards 

Large' or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal). 

American Missionary Association (Congregational) 

Board of freedmen’s Missions ol the United Pr 

Churchv 

Board of Missions for Frtedmen of the Presbyterian Church. . 

Christian Local Conventions 

Fteedmen ’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 

Lutheran Board of Missions 

Society of Friends , 

Woman’s Home Mission Society of Methodist Episcopal 

Church 

Sma 11 or less important schools 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal) 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of Presbyterian Church 

Catholic Board of Missions , 

Under colored denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. . 

Freewill Baptist Church 

Local Baptist Conventions 

Small or less important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion 

Local Baptist Conventions , 

Methodist Episcopal Local Conferences 


Num- 

Counted attendance. 


ber ol 
schools. 

Total. 

Elemen- 

tary 

Secon- 

dary 

Col- 

lege 


8 , 6 ig 

1 7 . ^49 

L 385 

85 

34 

6, 224 

4 . 777 

I, 362 

83 

4 2 

2,395 

i 372 

23 


4 t 

?QI 

493 

2 Q 8 

1 

i 

15° 

60 

go 

1 

3 

641 

433 

?o8 I 

7 * 

7,828 

d, 6$6 

/, 087 

! 85 

3 ° 

5»433 

4, 284 

I, 064 | 85 

42 

2,395 

2 , 3/2 

23 

1 


597 

537 

DO j 

3 

343 

284 

59 


6 

2 54 

253 

1 

1 

63 

7 , 231 

6 , rig 

1, 027 

85 

37 
3 * I 

5 > ° 9 ° 
2. 141 

4 , 000 
3, 119 

4,853 

i,°o 5 

22 

\ M 

4 * 

5 > 7 22 

801 

68 

21 

4 > 345 

3,490 

787 

63 

3 

419 

228 

MS 

46 

2 

414 

340 

7 i 


1 5 

826 

7.8 

108 


1 , 

375 

834 

4 i 


4 

1 

i,i 35 

jo6 

8.7 

106 

28C 

22 

1 1 

3*2 

*35 

77 | 


1 1 I 

no 

I 10 



j 1 

40S 

374 

34 


1 

2 

1 240 

218 

22 


20 

3 

L 377 

226 

1, 3^3 

226 

14 

j 


1 1 

744 

737 

7 


6 

407 

400 

7 


& 

L 509 

J, 266 

226 1 

17 

6 

745 

510 

218 | 

17 

1 

176 

124 

S 3 


3 ! 

434 

261 

* 5 6 

J 7 

1 ; 

0 Co 

58 

2 

* | 

75 

67 

8 


"1 

14 

764 

30 

734 

756 

30 

726 

8 

8 



1 Pupils In tent Home included with attendance o( Ucnnctt College. 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd. 

fjorlh Carolina — Continued. 


Teachers and workers. 


Ownership and control 


A ll schools in the State 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools uiuUr public control 

Land-grant schools 

State schools 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

/ ndependent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or lesg important schools 

Denominationaftchools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

U nder white denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
American Church Institute for Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

American Missionary Association (Con- 
gregational) 

Board of Freed men’s Missions of the 

United Presbyterian Qiurch/ , . . 

Bodrd of Missions for Freedmen of ihe | 

Presbyterian Church 

Christian local Conventions 

Freedmen 's Aid Society of the Methodist I 

Episcopal Church 1 

Lutheran Board of Missions 

* Society of Friends 

Woman ’s Home __ Mission Society of 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

Small or fcfr important schools 

American Church Institute for Negroes I 

(Episcopal) 1 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of Pres- j 

bvterian Church 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Under colored denominational boards . . . . j 

a Large or important schools | 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church j 

Freewill Baptist Church 1 

Local Baptist Conventions * + , . 

Small or less important schools ... 
African Mejdtodist Episcopal Zion . 

Local Baptist Conventions 

Methodist Episcopal Local Conferences . . . 


Color. 


! 


Kind of work. 


Total. 

White. 

j N«jrb. 

Male. 

Pe- 

nult. 

Aca- 

demic 

| Indua- 
j trial. 

| Agricul- 
; lure. 

• Other 
work. 

5°4 

1 So 

\.<P4 

i 

'05 

309 

370 

60 

II 

57 

401 

68 

j 333 

U 3 

228 

267 

66 

1 1 

57 

*03 

! *13 

9 1 

22 

81 

103 

I 



5 T 


. 5 1 

39 

12 

1 23 

'5 

6 

9 

26*1 

’ 26 

.26 


7 

8 

5 

6 

2 5 


2 5 

i 3 

12 

16 

5 

1 

3 

453 

; So 

373 

156 

297 

347 

53 

5 


350 

; 68 

, 282 

134 

216 

244 

S3 

s 

48 

103 

! 13 

9* 

22 

81 

103 




55 

i 

55 


— 35 

45 

5 


5 

37 


'37 

16 

21 

V 

5 


s 

id 


1 18 

4 

14 

18 




3Q8 

So 

! 31 S 

Ip 

262 

302 

48 

5 

43 

3 l 3 

6S 

■ M 5 

1 18 

m 

317 

48 

5 

43 

8 S 

! 12 

73 

18 

67 

85 





So 

i 231 

104 

207 

227 

42 

4 

38 

262 

68 

■ m 

' 94 

168 

178 

42 

4 

38 

40 I 14 

33 

19 

27 

3 1 

7 

1 'i 

7 

35 

1 

; 9 

1 36 

13 

22 

22 

7 


6 

5 ® 

1 16 

36 

14 

38 

33 

8" 

3 

8 

id 


i 

is | 

1 5 

1 

13 1 

1 

1 9 

4 


5 

60 ; 15 

i 45 

24 

3 6 

43 

9 


8 

6 


6 

1 

5 

6 




1 2 


13 

6 

6 

10 

B A 



6 

4 

3 : 

5 

1 

6 




14 


' 14 


/ 

1 2 

2 ! 



l 

ij 1 10 

3 


<3 

■ 6 

s| 


• 3 

49 . 

12 

37 

1° I 

39 

49 




4 : 

1 

4 

1 

3 

4 j 




33 


33 

9 

34 

33 
1 1 

1 


- 

12 

1 3 


1 j 




87 


87 

3 * j 

55 

75 

6 

I 

5 

5 f 


5 ' 

H 

27 

39 

6 

>1 

5 

12 


12 

5 

7 

10 

J 

t 




3 i 

16 1 

is 

31 

4 

1 

5 

4 


4 

2 

2 

4 

* 



4 


4 

1 

\ 

4 






p 

8 

23 

P 




e 


1 


I 

r 

, 



35 


35 | 

8 

27 

35 





4 6927° — Bull. %~17 26 


VJ 

* Vf/fcl 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY ST ATES^-Con td 

* North Carolina — Continued, 


Ownership and control. 


All schools in the State 

Laige or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant schools 

State schools 

Schools under private control. 

Large or important schools 

Small or leas important schools 

I ndependent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Denominational schools ^ . 

Large or important schools '! .. . 

Small or leas important schools 

U nder white denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

, American Baptist Home Mission Society 

American €Mbch Institute for Negroes (Epis- 

, copal). 

American Missionary Association (Congrega- 
tional) 

Board cf Freed men’s Missions of the United 

Presbyterian Church 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 
terian Church 

Cnristian Local Conventions 

Freedmen 's Aid Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church 

Lutheran Board of Missions 

Society of Friends 

Woman's Home Mission Society of Methodist 

Small or less important schools 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Epis- 
copal) 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of Presbyterian 

Church 

Catholic Board of Missions 

V nder colored denominational boards 

• Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church . . . 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 

Freewill Baptist Church 

Local Baptist Conventions 

Small or less important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion 

Local Baptist Conventions 

Methodist Episcopal Local Conferences. ....... 


30, 000 

8, 500 

39.36 o 

2,300 

6, 000 
6,919 
12, 366 

7.448 
II, 826 

r, 140 

7,986 
2, 700 
4,904 

^ 34 , 3*4 
# 9.046 

22, 268 

I, 700 

I, 300 
* 4 > 59 ° 

2 CO 
M, 340 


Income for current expanses 


Total. 

Tuition. 

1 Church 
boards. 

Donations. , 

$ 311 , 426 

$ 3 I, 5 te 

$138, 918 

$51,326 j 

281, 427 

26, 296 

123,064 

45»467 

29,999 
49 , 394 
32, 5 l8 
16, 876 

5,270 

2,668 

| I 5. 8 54 ; 

5.859 

i ,956 

712 

ft | 

| 

| 

I....', 

262 , 032 

28,898 

138,918 | 

51,326 

232,033 

23, 628 

123,064 

45,467 

29,999 

to, 309 

5.270 
j, 038 
1,838 
1, 200 
25, 860 

* 5 . 854 

5.859 

12,615- 
11, 197 
1,418 i 

38,72* 

14,806 


. 3,583 
243,643 


138. 9,8 

217, 227 

21, 790 

1,3,064 

34,370 

26, 416 

4,070 

15, g 54 

4 , 441 

* 94 , 739 

21, 213 

hi, 267 

2 5, 737 

182, Q13 

29, 504 

>04, 535 

23,427 

41,0s 1 

10, Q 74 

18,835 

4 , 75 <> 

28, 929 

5 °o ! 

18, 217 

7,008 


! 

Other 

•sourers, 

_| . . 


3.213 

500 


10, 645 
8, 000 


2,347 


2.459 

300 

*.5 6 3 

: 30, 962 

; 1, 200 

j 7 1 7 

a, 222 
800 

1 

1 3.747 

6,895 

1 

50 

' 24 

7.372 

640 

400 

4, 594 

495 

2,709 

6, 034 
6,732 

1 259 

2 , 310 

700 
*, <75 

440 

700 

3.332 
2, 700 
■ 27,651 
18 , 529 
7,901 , 
10, 628 



1, 269. 

2,3*0 

J t 075 

4, 647 
2 % 286 
I, OOO 

* 2,974 

10,843 

b *45 

8,626 
1, 500 

3,632 

2,656 

I, 086 
200 

1,928 



728 

976 

*2, 36 * 
50 
2, 311 

9, *22 
200 

Ji * 

2, * 3 * 

8, 922 

2, 13* 

976 




* 


& . 

• ■ t 


$89,616 
86, 600 

3 . 016 
46 , 726 
3°. 562 
16, 164 
42 , 890 
39.874 
3 . 016 
■z. 7J6 
*. 77i 

965 

40 , 154 
38, 103 

2, ou 

36, 522 
35,447 
7 , 392 

3. 204 
* 3. 895 
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Table VI —PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd. 

North Carolina — Continued. 


Ownership and control. 


Value of property. 


Total 


A ll schools in the State 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control 

Land- grant schools 

State schools 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

4 Small or less important. schools 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Steal lor less important schpols 

Denominational schools 

* Large or 6 important schools. 

Small or less important schools 

V nder white denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal). 
American Missionary Association (Congregational). . 
Board of Freedmen ’s Missions of the United Presby- 
terian Church * 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 

Church 

Christian Local Conventions 

Freedmen 's Aid'Society bf the Methodist Episcopal 

Church 

Lutheran Board of Missions. . 

Society .of Friends ’ . 

Woman’s Home Mission Society of Methodist Epis- 
copal Church .* 

Small or less important schoo Is | 

American Church Institute for Negroes ( Episcopal).! 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of Presbyterian 

Church ' 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Under colored denominational boards 

Large or important schpols ; 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

African Methodist Episcopal Zipn Church 

Freewill Baptist Church ,\TrT. 

Local Baptist Conventions 

_ Small or less important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion 

Local Baptist Conventions j , 

Methodist Episcopal Local Conferences. „ 


$ 2 , 547,586 
3,43 8 >7.5 6 
108, 830 
265, 100 
129, 700 
135, 4°o 
2, 202 , 486 
2, 273, 656 
* 108,830 
120,000 
93,600 
26, 400 
2 , 162 , 486 
2 , 080, 056 
82,430 
1 , 801 , 7$ 
1,780,606 
433.251 
2 10,000 
394, 920 

5 °. 400 

459.035 

70.000 

44 , 5 00 
46, 500 
39 ,a» 

33 .000 

21,130 

1, 5 °o 

x 9 » 6 3 o 

<’) 

360,750 

299,450 

61, 500 
217,950 

15.000 
5,ooo 

61,300 

1.500 
. 55,300 

4.500 


$2, 183 , s 00 
2, 074, 670 
108, 830 
26$, 100 
129, 700 
13$, 400 

1.918.400 
1 , 809, 570 

108, 830 

120.000 
93,600 
26, 400 

1.798.400 
*, 7 r 5 , 97 ° 

82, 43 ° 
L 5 <> 4 , * 5 <> 
1,483,020 
4 * 5,690 

173.000 
204, 920 

5°, 400 

408,010 

58.000 

44 , 5 °° 
46 , 500 

39.000 

33.000 
21,130 

1,500 

19,630 


Endowment. 


294,250 

232,950 

6f,500 

X 5L450 

15,000 

5*000 

61.300 
h 500 

55.300 

4,500 


$283,025 

283,025 


283,025 

283,025 


283,025 

283,025 


278, 025 
278 , 025 


37,000 
190, 000 


Other 

property. 


52,035 


5,000 

5,000 


5,000 


$81 , 061 

8x,o6i 


81,061 

81,061 


81,061 

81,061 


19.561 

29. 561 

7 , 5 6 * 


61,500 

61,500 


61, 500 




Figures not sv&iUbk. 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE. BY STATES-Contd. 

' Oklahoma. * 


Ownership and control 


All schools in the Stale 

\ Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control 

Lqnd-grant schools 

SchoolsUnder private control { all denominational) 

Large 'or important schools 

Small or kss important schools 

Under while denominational boards , 

Large or important schools 

Board or Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church 

Small or less important schools 

Catholic Board of Missions. 

Under Negro denominational boards 

‘ Small or less important schools 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 


Counted attendance 


Num- 
ber ol 
schools. 


p/\ "Sr 

Sccon- 
" dary 

Col- 

lege 

5 

$97 

‘ > $07 

190 


2 

5 01 

3 ”* 

190 



3 : 

i 196 




/ 

40S 

219 

189 


1 

408 

2 19 

180 


4 

289 

298 

I 

i 

93 

92 

i 

3 

106 

196 



3 

1 5 $ 

157 

1 


/ 

93 

92 

1 


I ; 

93 

92 

1 


2 

6 5 




2 \ 
| 

65 

65 



/ 

W 

* 3 * 



/ 

nr 

* 3 i 



I 

* 3 i 





Ownership and control 

\ 


Teachm mid other workers. 


All schools in the State 

Large or important schools. . 

Small or less important schools 
Schools under public control 

Land-grant schools 

Schools under private control ( all denomi-' 

national) 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Under white denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

Board of Misnons for Freedtnen of the 

Presbyterian. Church 

Small or less important schools 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Under Negro denominational boards 

Small or less important schools 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. . . . 



Color. 

Sex 

Kind ol work 

Total 

r 

1 








White. 

< Negro 

Male 

Fe- 

Aca- 

Indus- 

Agricul 

Other 





male 

demic 

trial 

ture. 

work 

.42 

| 

4 


22 

20 

26 

8 

2 

6 

34 


34 

20 

1 4 

18 

1 8 

2 

6 

8 

4 

4 

2 

6 

8 




28 


28 

18 

10 

14 

1 7 

2 

5 

28 


28 

j8 

10 

14 

1 

2 

5 

H 

4 

10 

4 

JO 

12 

1 


1 

6 


6 

2 

4 

4 

1 


j 

8 

* 4 


2 

6 

8 




10 

4 

6 

2 

8 

8 

1 


l 

6 


6 

2 

. * 

A 

1 


1 





T 




6 


6 

2 

4 

4 

1 


1 

4 

4 



4 

A 




4 

4 



4 

T 

■ 4 




4 


4 

2 

> 2 

4 




4 


4 

2 

2 

4 




4 

— 

4 

2 

2 

4 








. 4 , 
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Table VI— PRIVATE AND HlGHEIV SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd. 

Oklahoma — Continued. 


Income for current expenses. 


Ownership ami control 


All schools in the State 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public contsol 

Land- grant schools 

Schools under private control ( all denominational) 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Under white denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

hoard of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 
terian Church 

Small or less important schools 

Catholic Board of Missions 

U ttder Negro denominational boards 

Small or less important schools 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 


Total 

| 

Tuition. 

! Church l 
tx>art)s 

$50,426 ■' 

$700 

$ 3 , 3 *$ 1 

48,376 ! 

400 

i L 576 : 

2, 050 j 
46,400 
46, 4OO ■ 

300 

1 >» 75 °i 



4,026 \ 

700 

3 , 3 *> i 

1, 976 

400 

">,576 ; 

2, OSO 

300 

h 75° : 

2, 726 

1,976 ; 

400 

2,326 \ 

400 

1,576 

L 97 6 i 

400 

1, 576 i 

75 ° ' 


750 j 
- 750 j 

750 i. 

* * * 4 

1,300 

- jOO 

1,000 

1,300 

300 j 

1,000 

1,300 

300 

I, 000 1 


Other 

sources. 


$ 46,400 
46, 400 


46,400 
46, 400 


Ownership anti cont <ul 


A ll schools in the State 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools . % 

Schools under public control 

Land-^rant schools 

Schools under private control ( all denominational ) . . . 

* Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

U nder white denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

Bbard of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 
Church . 



Value of property. 

\ 

i 

Total. 

Plant. { Endowment. 

Other 

1 


property. ’ 

$263, 127 

$163,127 \ 



161. 827 

1 . 300 
* 53 , ° 2 7 

153.827 

9 . 300 
8, 000 
L 3 °° 
8, 000 
8, 000 


Small or less important schools . 
Catholic Board of Missions. 


8, 000 


Under Negro denominational boards. 
Small or less important schools. . . 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church . 


8 


') 

I, 300 
1 , 3 OO 
1,300 


1 Figures not available. 


161,827 
1,300 
* 53 , ° 2 7 
. >53,827 

9. 300 
8, 000 

1. 300 

a, 000 
8,000 

8, 000 


I * ; * 


1,300 

1,300 

1,300 


C . 


ERjt 
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Table VI. — PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES-Cootd. 

South Carolina — Continued. 


Ownership and control. 


All schools in tils State 

Large or important schools. 

Small on less important schools 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant schools 

Schools under privets coniroL 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or lem important schools ...... 

Under white denominational boards . . 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
American Church Institute for Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

American Missionary Association (Con- 
gregational) 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the 

Presbyterian Church 

Freedmen 's Aid Society of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church 

Society of Friends. 

Woman's American Baptist Home fis- 
sion Society 

Woman's Home Mission Society of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

Small or less important schools 

American Church Institute for Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of. the 

Presbyterian Church 

Catholic Board of Misriona 

Reformed Episcopal Church 

Under Negro denominational boards 


Large or important schools . 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

African Methodist Episcopal Zkra Church 

Baptist local conventions 

Small or lest important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

Afro-American Presbyterian Church .... 
Baptist local conventions. T 


Ttacbetv and workers. 


Tout 


3 6 3 

83 
33 
33 

4*3 

% 

84 

70 

U 

3*9 

260 

69 

% 

3® 

8 


37 

3 1 

14 

12 

5* 


Color. 


White. 


&3 

72 


S3 

73 

11 

.? 

3 

I 

80 

70 

IO 

So 

70 

18 


•17 

7 

6 

4 


7 

10 


Kind at work. 


fe*m. 

Uik 

Fe- 

male. 

Aca- 

demic. 

Iodt»> 

trial. 

Agricul- 

ture. 

Other 

work. 

P 3 

*47 

*99 

3*4 


I* 

* 

291 

131 

343 

343 

6l 

11 

4* 

73 

36 

57 

83 

4 

I 

3 

33 

*3 

10 

*4 

9 

4 

6 

33 

33 

10 

14 

9 

4 

6 

330 

124 

*Sg 

3*o 

56 

8 

39 

35 8 

98 

333 

238 

S* 

7 

3* 

V 

it 

57 

83 

4 

1 

3 

Si 

3* 

53 

4* 

18 

6 

*9 

68 

36 

44 

38 

18 

6 

18 

*3 

5 

9 

13 



1 

*49 

93 

*3t 

*69 

38 

2 

20 

190 

73 ; 

188 

300 • 

34 

1 

18 

59 

31 

4» 

69 

4 

z 

* 3 

*37 

57 

180 

184 

34 

X 

IS 

**$ 

43 

14* 

* 3* 

34 

. -* 

18 

13 

9 

31 

32 

4 


4 

8 

1 

7 

6 

1 


X 

4. 

4 

*7 

l 7 

3 


X 

35 

14 

38 

37 

3 


3 

31 

7 

30 

9 3 

4 



37 

l 

*3 

17 

10 

I 

3 

3 


14 

4 

4 


6 

‘ 3 


13 

6 

e 


A" I 

4* 

14 * 


5s 

j , 



7 

3 

4 

7 




33 

10 

33 

33 





10 

xo 


-c* 


3 

1 

• 1 

s 




9* 

► * 


H 

4 

•I 

1 

75 

*9 

* 

68 

4 

I 

J 

30 

9 

11 

*7 

9 


t 

*7 

7 

10 

16 

1 



38 

13 

*3 

35 

J 

1 

1 

* 

7 

10 

if 




1 

1 


1 




3 

1 

t 

a 




H 

5 

9 

14 













- £!SK 

-M 


o 
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Table YI — PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd . 

South Carolina — Continued. 


Ownership and control. 


w : 


R.V 


& 


All tchools in ike State. , 

Laige or important schools. 

Small or leas important schools 

Schools undeft public control 

Land-grant schools 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

Small or leas important schools. 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or leas important schools 

Under white denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 

American Church Institr .e for Negroes (Epis- 

.. copal) 

American Missionary .tssociation (Congrega- 
tional) 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presby- 
terian Church. . 

Freedmen ’a Aid Society of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church 

Society of Friends 

Woman's American Baptist Home Mission 

Society 

Woman's. Home Mission Society of the Method- 

- - ist Episcopal Church. . : 

■ Small or loss important schools 

^ American Church Institute for Negroes (Epia- 

cojpal).;.. 

Board of Miaskma for Freedmen of the Preafcy- 

terias Church 

Catholic Board of Mlsskma. *, 


MMReformed Episcopal Church 

ww Undo! Negto denominational boards. 


Largs or important schools. 

African Methodist 'Episcopal Church 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

Baptist local conventions. 

, Small or lest important schools . . : 

African Methbdist Episcopal Church 

Atm- American P >ytenan Church 

Baptist locaf conventions ? 


Income for current < 


Total 


$ 258,595 

.>36.633 

32,96a 

44**16 

44,2 2 $ 

214*379^ 

192.417 

32, 963 

5 W 35 
45. 495 
5. 740 

163, 144 

246, 933 
26,333 
1 * 5 * 910 
114,488 
2i.3 8 4 

2,300 

13. 636 

»I7, 06l 

3 $> 547 
8 . 55 * 

7.746 

5.373 

lh 422 

2,776 

5,846 
a, 5 °° 
3 °° 
37*234 
32*434 
16, 70a 
3,640 
13,09a 
4,800 

300 
1,500 
3. *00' 


Tuition 

Church 

boards. 

Dantins. 

Other 

sources. 

$ 28 , IO? 

$08,896 

$55,675 

$ 75 * 917 

23,564 

89. 379 

5 >.o 85 

72,605 

* 4 > $ 4 3 

. 9.517 

4,590 

3,312 

. 848 



43, t68 

84 8 



tj. 

43,368 

a 27*259 

98,896 

55*675 

32*549 

9 33,726 

89.379 

5*, 085 

29 , 937 

4, 543 

9 . 5'7 

4 , 59 <> 

3,31a 

2*799 


37*830 

JO, 606 

1.799 


345640 

6, °s6 

2,000 


3 , *90 

*,550 

24, 460 

98,896 

17*845 

21*943 

20,927 

89.379 

* 6,445 

30 , l8x 

3 . 543 

9 . 5>7 

1,400 

’*, 76a 

18*432 

75,962 

13*045 

18,471 

15*729 

68,530 

13*045 

17, 184 

2, 86z 

2 2, 6X0 


7.913 

5 «> 




4,096 

9,007 

49 * 

32 

1. 406 

? 5,485 


170 

5 , 39 a 

24, 3°8 

6, 847 

3,000 

5 <» 


2, 239 

5,81a 

i ,434 

2,740 

3,440 

* 3 * 

540 

4,680 

38 - 

*25 

2*703 

7*439 


2*287 

45 * 

*, 75 ® 


567 

*,552 

3 , 574 


* 730 

5 <» 

3,000 



300 

xoo 



6,038 

. 22,934 

4,800 

3*472 

5 *l 88 

20,8 49 

3 ,r>o 

2,997 

a, 000 ’ 

13,000 

3,000 

70a 

> 880 

994 

soo 

3,636 

? a, 308 

7,995 

2,300 

659 

840 

2*085 

1*400 

475 

, 50 

IS© 



100 


1,400 





690 

*,935 


-475 



* i 
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Table VI — PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd. 

South Carolina — Continued. 


Ownership and control. 


Value c£ property. 




A ll schools in the Sta/r 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools. 

Schools under Public control 

Land -grant schools 

Schoolsjunder private control 

Large or important schools ^ 

Small or less important schools 

I ndebendenl schools 

Large or important schools 
Smalt or less important schools 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Under white denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society * 

American. Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal) 
America# Missionary Association (Coneregational). 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian 

Church 

Freedmen ’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church. . . 

Society of Friends. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Woman's Home Mission Society of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church 

Small or less important schools. 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal) 
Board of Missions for Freedmen of th<? Presbyterian 

Church. ; 

Catholic Board of Missions . 

Reformed Episcopal Church 

Under Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 

Baptist local conventions. * . /. 

Small or less important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

Afro-American Presbyterian Church.'.*. . 

Baptist local conventions , v . 


$2,423, 734 

2,342,484 
81, 250 
297, 300 
297,300 
2, 126,434 
2, 045, *84 
81, 250 
416,205 

39 2 > 3 ° 5 # 
23,900 
7,7/0,229 
1,652,879 
57 . 35 ° 
h 495 , ?*9 
1,439,379 
635.744 

8. 000 
53 , 9 °° 

127,700 

x 

362,035 
180, 000 
1 6, 500 

75. 5°° 
36,35<> 

4.000 

?r° 

3.000 
214,500 

193 . $00 

82. 000 

39.000 

, 8*.5<» 

21.000 

5°° 

7.000 

*3,5°° 


$1,863, l 7 1 
1,781,921 
81, 250 

297, 300 

297, 300 
1,56$, 871 
1,484, 631 
81, 250 

i •07,92* 

184, 031 

*3,9°° 
1,357,950 
I; 3°°I 600 
* 57,35° 
1,143,450 
1, 107, 100 

493,00° 

8. 000 
53,900 

137, 7°° 

384, 000 
71,000 
i6,s<» 

. S3. °°o. 

36,3SP 

4.000 

3°. 35° 


2, OOO 
214,500 
793, 5oo 

83.000 

39. 000 
82, 500 

21.000 

s°° 

7,000 

*3.5oo 


Endowment. 


$48l,j£ 

481,18 


Other 

property. 


* 79,375 
79.375 


481,188 
481, 188 


IQ2, l88 
192, 188 


289,000 

•289,000 


289,000 

289,000 

140,000 


40,000 

109,000 


79.375 

79.375 


16,096 

16,096 


63,279 

63,279 


63,279 

63,279 

V744 


3*, °35 


33,500 


1 Figures not Available. 


\ * * 

\ 

■ > 
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T|«ble VI— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE. BY STATES— Contd. 

Tenruuet. 


* **' 
■*fvV — r " 


£V 


£V 


<55 

t •= ‘ 

£<': - 


Ownership «ad ccoUdI. 


AU jctooirli the State 

r i mp o rtant schools 

JfcFS r leas important schools 

Sdbootftrsdfr public control 

tnd-frmt school 

(Is under private control 

large or important schools 

Fimidl or less important schools 

Independent schools 

i or important schools 

1 or less important schools 

I schools 

Large or important schools 

c Small or less important schools: 

Under white denominational boards 

Large or important schools \ 

American Baphit Home Missionary Society 

American lfinkmarr Association (Congregational) 

Board of Freedmen r s Miadan of United Presbyterian Church. . 
Board of Misrkms for Fkeedmen of the Presbyterian Church. . . 
FTeedment Aid Society of the Methodist 1 k»pal Church. . . 
Woman's Home Mission Society of Methodist Episcopal Church 

Small or less important schools .? 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal) 

Board of Freedman's Missions of United Presbyterian Church . . 
Board of Missions for Freedman of the Presbyterian Church . . 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Christian Advent Church 

Christian Women’ll Board of Missions 

Under Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools. 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

Bantist Local itiom 

* Small Or less important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 


Num- 
ber of 
•chooli- 


32 

16 

x6 

1 
z 

3i 

15 

16 

'3 

2 
I 

28 

13 
15 
*4 
10 
. 2 

x 

z 

3 

3 
z 

14 
z 

4 

5 
a 
z 
1 
4 

* 3 
1 
x 
1 
1 

X 


Counted attendance. 


Total 


4,343 
3.1*83 
1, 160 
300 
300 
4.043 
2,883 
x, 160 
1, 061 

1,0X0 

2,(&2 

*.873 

1, 100 

2,560 

1,477 

242 

28 5 


¥ 

cf 

I.OQI 

32 

308 

349 

281 

-60 

61 

$ 

IOX 

.3 

18 

18 


buy- 


0 

2* 500 
1,403 

\o97 
U9 
“9 
2,381 
1, 284 
*.097 
112 
1 12 


2,269 

1,173 

*.097 

2,957, 

878 

102 

174 

187 

202 

213 


1,079 

32 

296 

349 

281 

60 

61 

77 

18 


Secon- 

dary. 


1 Papas toctwI M with yorrhtown OoOege. 


I, IOO 

1,047 

63 

l8l 
18 1 
929 
866 

6 l 

256 

20$ 

&3 

661 

12 

& 

569 

140 

III 

IIO 

56 
l 5 3 


12 


92 

92 

83 


69 


Col- 

lege. 


733 

733 


733 

733 


693 

693 


40 

40 


30 

30 


30 


70 

70 
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k »* 

Table VI— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— CooUL 

Tennessee — Continued. 


Ownership and control. 


Teachers and workers. 


Total. 


White. 


Negro. 


Sex. 


Blind of work. 


Fe- 

male. 


Aca- 

demic. 


Indus- 

trial. 


Agricul- 

ture 


Other 

work. 


A U schools in the State . . . ' 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant school 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

U nder white denominational boards .... 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home M&ionary 

Society 

American Missionary Association (Con- 


l of Freedmen’s Missions of United 

Presbyterian Church 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the 

Presbyterian Church 

Freedmen's Aid Society of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church 

Woman's Home Mission Society of Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church 

’ Small or less important schools 

American Church Institute for Negroes 

(Episcopal) 

Board of Freedmen's Missions of United 

Presbyterian Church 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the 

Presbyterian Church 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Christian Advent Church.' 

Christian Women's Board of Missions 

U nder Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

Afncair Methodist Episcopal Church 

Baptist Local Conventions 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

Small or lest important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 


336 

279 

57 

2$ 

35 

254 

3 

75 

3 

233 

179 

54 

200 

148 


29 

2 3 


2 

52 


9 

3 

4 

33 

3i 

11 

5 

15 

2 

3 


106 

97 

9 


106 

97 

9 

33 

33 


73 

64 

9 

73 

64 


*4 


34 

2 

9 


230 

182 

48 

25 

35 

205 

i57 

48 

45 

43 

3 

160 

1 15 

45 

**? 

84 

3 1 

7 

5 

33 

18 


3 

4 

33 
3 1 
11 

5- 

15 

2 

2 


LP 

1 18 
*4 
*3 

13 

119 

I0 5 

14 

44 

41 

3 

75 

64 

11 

60 

50 

13 

4 

7 

8 
18 


10 

1 


1 

x 

15 

14 

5 

x 

8 

I 

1 


204 

161 

43 

12 

12 

IQ2 

149 

43 

34 

34 


158 
i xi 5 
43 

*4° 

& 

18 

17 

V 

22 

*5 

34 

2 

42 


*7 

8 

9 

2 

*7 

6 

4 

7 

1 

1 


213 

162 

5 1 

10 

10 

203 

*5* 

5 1 

39 

30 


l 73 

122 

4* 

99 

27 
*5 
*5 
20 
' 22 

+49 

4 

*9 

XI 

9 

2 

• 4 

25 

23 

6 

5 

12 

2 

3 


42 

38 

3 

* 

ji 

33 
' 3 

I 


35 

33 

3 

is 

3 

3 

6 

3 


79 

76 


8 

71 

68 


43 

3 

25 

3 5 


21 

21 


m 


3 % 
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Table VI — PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd. 
* 7V»n«j*er-Continued. 




sf . 


Ownership And control. 


* All schools in the Stale 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools . . ' 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant school 

ScjtooU under private control . 

Large or important schools 

Small or leas important schools 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools. 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or leas important schools 

Under "white denominational boards. ... 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Missionary Society 
American Missionary Association (Congrega- 
tional) 

Board of Freedmen ’s Missions of -United Pres- 
byterian Church * 

Board of Migrans for Freedmen of the Presby- 
terian Church 

Freedmen ’s Aid Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church 

Woman's Home Mission Society of Methodist 

Episcopal Church 

Smolf or less important schools 

American Church institute for Negroes (Epis- 
copal) : 

Board of Freedmen ’s Missions of United Pres- 
byterian Church. ^ 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of $e Presby- 
terian Church 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Christian Advent Church 

Christian Women's Board of Missions 

Under Stgro denominational boards 

Laras or important schools ^ 

African Methodist Episcopal Church. . . ^ 

Baptist Local Conventions 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

Small or less important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church . . . 


Income for current expenses 


Total. 


s 260 , 753 
2 33, 2 39 
37,SU 
39, 819 
39,8x9 

220,914 

193,420 

27,5x5 
103, 305 

95, 3°5 

8. 000 
117,629 

98,115 

i9,5M 
102 , 792 
83,778 
9, 943 

I3 » 537 

25, 470 

8,159 

25,084 

2 »595 

19,014 

1, 18a 

8.350 

1,90a 

4.350 
1,500 
*» 73° 

14,837 
14,337 
4, 737 

1.000 

8,600 

560 

500 


Tuition. 


$ 71,266 
64,274 

6,992 

3, 630 

3,630 

67,636 

60, 644 
6, 992 

48.408 

43.408 
5,000 

19,228 
17,236 
1, 992 
18,791 
16,899 

3,46 i 

3,626 

4,8oo 

1,650 

3,362 


1,892 

300 

890 

27a 


( 


230 

437 

337 

337 

100 


Church 

boards 


$87, 022 

70, 682 
16,^40 


87, 022 
70, 682 
X6, 34O 
10,000 
IO, OOO 


77, 022 
60, 683 
16,340 
66, 908 
50,968 

4, 130 

7,253 

19,450 

5,675 

12, 966 

2* 495 
15, 940 

400 

7,210 


$40, 865 
37,083 
3,782 


40, 865 

37,083 

3,782 
29, 112 
26, 113 
3,000 

1 1,753 
10,971 
783 

11,253 

10,471 


1,048 
I, 220 

675 

*438 

100 

782 

483 




300 

500 

500 

500 


Other 

sources. 


$61,600 
61, 200 

4fO 

36>1*9 
36, 189 
25,411 
25,011 
400 

>5,785 

>5. 785 


9, 626 
9, 226 
400 
5 , 840 
5,440 
2 , 35 1 

611 


*5° 

1,328 

1, 000 
400 


250 

150 


3, 786 

3,786 


3<» 

3,486 
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Tahle VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY ST ATES— Contd. 

' -A Tennessee -Continued. 


Ownership and control. 


All schools Jn the Stole 

Large or important schools ‘ 

Small or lesB important schools 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant school ... * 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools ’ 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Under White denominational boards 

Largi or important schools 

American Baptist Home Missionary Society 

American Missionary Assocition (Congregational). . . 
Board of Frcedmen s Missions of United Presbyte- 
rian Church . . 

Board of Missions for Frcedmen of the Presbyterian 

Church 

Freedpien’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church ... 

Woman's Home Mission Society of Methodist Epis- 
copal Chinch 

Small or less important schools 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal) . . 
Board of Frcedmen 's Missions of United Presoyte- 

* rian Church 

Board of Missions for Freediften of the Presbyterian 

Church 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Christian Advent Church 

Christian Women's Board of Missions 

U nder Negro denominational boards ] 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church. . 

Baptist Local Conventions -> 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

S mall or less important schools. 

African Methodist Episcopal ZttJn’Church 


Value of property. 


Total. 


$1,824,223 
J » 754 , 3 2 3 
69, 900 

m. 

193.915 

1,630, 308 
i, 560, 408 

69. 900 

733, 058 

702,05s 

31. 000 

$97 > 2 50 

858.35° 

38.900 
249 . 35 ° 
7 * 5 . 950 
117. 5 °° 

* 54 , 000 

175 , 0 °° 

86,750 

274,000 

8, 700 
33.400 

4 , 000 

21,95° 

1, 200 

' (*) 

2.500 

3 ' 75 ° 
M *4h900 
142, 400 
48,40^ 

5, °°° 

89. 000 

5.500 
5, 5 °o 


Plant. 


Endowment- 


*'. 553 , 

L473, 

69, 

I 55. 

1,338, 

A 

497, 

3 1 , 

869, 

83°, 

38, 
7 2 3 . 
690 , 

”7. 

54, 


17S 

278 

900 

*63 

163 

0/5 

900 

965 

965 

000 

050 

15° 

ooo 

830 

450 

5°° 

000 


175. 000 
61, 250 

274.000 

8, 700 
33.409 
4, 000 

3L95° 
x, 200 


2, 5 00 
3,75° 
145,200 
139.700 
45, 7°° 
5,°°° 
89,000 
5,500 
5, 5°° 


$221, 843 
221,843 


221,843 

221,843 


1 Figures not aval table. 



. 5 


193,643 
193. 643 


28,200 
28, 200 


25,500 
25. 500 


35, 500 


2,700 

2,700 

3 , 700 


Other 

property. 


$49,202 

49, 302 

38,75? 
38, 75a 
>0,450 
10 , 450 


jo, 450 
1°, 45° 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE. BY STATES— Contd. 

Texas. . . 


Ownership and control. 


Num- 
ber ol 
schools- 


All schools *» the Stale. 

Large or important school® 

Small or lea® important schools 

Schools under public control 

Land-grant school 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

' Independent schools 

Large or important scho6ls .f. 

Small or less Important schools. 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Under white denominational boards 

American Baptist Hoihe Mission Sodety 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal) 

American Missionary Association (Congregational) 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Presbyterian Church . . 
Freedmen's Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church . . 
Woman's Home Mission Society of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church ? 

Small or ]$ss important schools 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Christian Conventions (miscellaneous) ? 

Christian Women's Board of Missions 

Under Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episoopal Church 

Baptist Local Conventions. ........................ 

Colored Mcfthpdist Episoopal Church 

Small or less important schools 

Baptist Local Conventions 


3° 

18 


zg 

17 

12 

4 


25 

15 

10 

16 
8 
1 
1 
1 

X 


Counted attendance. 


Total. 


4*309 

3*410 

899 

552 

553 
3*757 
2,858 

899 
363 
298 
$5 
3* 394 
2, 560 
834 
2 , 210 
J *543 
37i 
73 
223 

lx 5 

761 

( J ) 

667 

617 

36 

1 , 184 
1*017 

386 

621 

no 

167 

167 


Elemen- 

tary 


2 * 87 I 
1*973 
899 

JI 5 

XI | 

2,756 

1.857 

899 

3i7 

253 

65 

2,439 

1*605 

834 

2*577 

gio 

176 

68 

x 35 

38 

443 


667 

617 

36 

x 4 

862 

695 

313 

447 

35 

167 

i 6 y 


Second- 

ary. 


1*309 
x * 309 


437 

437 

872 

872 


46 

46 


826 

826 


5^7 

5*7 

x 53 

5 

70 

37 

262 


309 

309 

60 

x 74 

75 


Col- 

lege. 


129 

129 


129 

129 


129 

X29 


116 
1 16 

43 


18 

56 


13 

13 

x 3 


OwnenUp and control. 


Teecbcn ifld worker*. 


Total. 


Color. 

Sea. ' 


Kind of work. 


White. 

Negro 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Aca- 

donic. 

Indus- 

trial. 

Apicul- 

ture. 

Other 

work. 

59 

224 

213 

170 

287 

S 1 

7 

V 

42 

x 95 

104 

x 33 

*45 

49 

7 

36 

x 7 

30 

9 

37 

43 

s 


3 


V 

32 

25 

27 

2 ? 

4 

8 


46 

3 1 

x 5 

-*7 

*7 

4 

8 

59 


82 

255 

170 

34 

3 

30 

4*- 

^49 

73 

1 18 

xa3 

33 

3 

28 

17 

39 

9 

37 

4* 

9 

1 * . . . . 

s 


23 

8 

J 5 

27 


I 



*3 

5 

8 

' 8 

4 

X 


. . . 

10 

3 

7 

9 

1 





A U schools in the State 283 

Large or important schools ¥ . . 237 

Small or Use important schools 46 

Schools under public control 46 

Land-grant schocd 46 

Schools under private control. '. . . . *37 

Large or important schools 191 

Small or Urn Important schools 46 

Independent ickoolt . ; ; — 23 

Large or important schools . . . . , — 13 

Small or lw important schools. .... 10' 

* v * 1 Pvsfli tmrfrwWI with Wlky UafotraHy and 


Samuel Houtton Collet*. 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Cooii 

Texas — Continued. 


Teachers and workers. 


Ownership and control. * * 


Color. 


Total. I 


Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Under white denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society . 
American Church Institute for Negroes 

( Episcopal h 

American Missionary Association (Con- 
gregational ) 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of the 

Presbyterian Church 

Freed men's Aid Society of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church 

Woman's Hofte Mission Society of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

Small or Uss important schools 

Catholic Board of Missions. . . . <t 

Christian Conventions (miscellaneous) . . . 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
Under Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

Baptist Local Conventions 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

Small or Uss important schools +. 

Baptist Local Conventions 


214 
178 
- 36 
*33 
109 
22 


*3 

43 
7 

24 

17 

4 

Si 

69 

15 

44 
10 
12 
12 


White. 


59 

43 

17- 

59 

42 


14 

13 


3 

*7 


Negro. 


*55 

106 

19 
74 
r 67 
ic 

4 

6 


43 

4 

7 


4 

8 3 i 

69 

15 

44 

10 

12 

12 


Male. 


77 

68 

6 

39 

36 

6 


Pe- 


1 

2 

35 

3* 

9 

17 

6 

3 
3 


140 

110 

30 

94 

73 

16 

4 

13 

12 


7 

21 

17 

3 
1 

46 

37 

6 

37 

4 

9 

9 


Kind oj^Fork. 


Aca- 

demic. 


*53 

120 

* 33 
90 
68 
16 

3 

J 5 


a 3 


Indus- 

trial. 


29 

28 

1 

20 

20 

3 


22 

17 

4 

1 

63 

52 

ix 

35 

6 

IT 

II 


Agri- 

cul- 

tural. 


■2 


Other 

work. 


3 ° 

28 

3 

22 

20 

3 


15 


Ownership and control. 


A ll schools *n the State 

Large or important school 
Small or. less importapfschools 
Schools under public epetfro l 
Land-grant tdx5 ol 
Schools underjxivats control 
Large^arimportant schools 
SprtflTpr leas important schools. 
pendent schools . . 

ge or important schools. 

Small or less important schools 
Denominational schools ........... 

Large or Important schools. .... 

* Small or less important schools y * 

Under white denominational boards \ . . 

Large Or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 

American Church Institute for Negroes 
(Episcopal) .*^4 


Income for current expense*. 

ToUT. . 

Tuition. 

Church 

bonnb. 

Donation*. 

Other 

sources 

$ 181,493 

$ 28,681 

*7* >43* 

S*S>3*3* 

; $ 66,058 

167. 733 

*6,841 

64,411 

14,006 

6*. 475 

13. 760 
49,98s 

1,840 

7,oao 

*, 3*7 

3 ,S »3 

49,985 




40 . 08 ( 

49,985 

16,073 

131,508 

28,681 

7* >43* 

15,323 

“7.748 

26,841 

64,4*1 

14,006 

1 », 49 ° 

13.76° 

10,364 

'isi 

748 

7,oao 

1,317 

2,952 

1,63s 

, S 9 . 

4,966 

r ( 

boat 


X, to8 

26,823 

1,317 

' ^ 


***, *44 

7**43* 

11, m 

*<h$*7 

no, 405 
l°> 739 
**>*75 
74*4$ 

*6,093 

64,411 

7 ,°*^ 

,*,371 

7*530 

** 9*7 

i 0 


*9*4** 

* 9 >*So 

4* >*79 
4*$W 

4 * 3*7 
- ' 3 >x& 

I 9 r «47 

5*3*7 

is, 338 

68a 

x, 000 

a, 500 

•V 

1.800 

600 

* 100 


” 




. - as 




* :\ 


■ ■ 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FORCCILORED PEOPLE, BY STATES-Contd. 

Texas — Continued. 





Value of property. 


r 


Ownership and control. 


Christian Woman's Board of Missions. . 
Under Negro denominational boards. . 

Large or imp or taut schools „ . . . 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

Baptist Local Conventions 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. \ 

Small or less important schools 

Baptist Local Conventions 



Tut J. 

* 3 . 

000 

334 , 

725 

325 , 

725 

97 . 

000 

15S, 

725 

70. 

000 

9 , 

000 

9 . 

000 


Plant. 

Endowment. 5^? 

property. 

$ 3 , 00 ° 

334.725 

325.725 
97 , 000 

*5*. 7 a ? 

70, OOO 

g,ooo 
9. OOO 


1 


! *" 

1 : 

i 

1 ' . 




Vitji >113. 


Ownership and control. 


/ 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 


Counted attendance. 



A ll schools in the State j 

Large or important schools. ] 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control ' I 

State school 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

/ ndependen t schoo is 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools f 

Denominational schools. : : 

Large or important schools r . . . 

Small or less important schools 

Under white denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mis&ion Society 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal) 

American Missionary, Association f Congregational ) 

Board of Freed men ’a Missions t>i the United Presbyterian 

Church 

Board of Missions for Freed men of the Presbyterian Church. . . 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Christian Alliance 

Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 

Frcedmens Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church . . . 

Society of Friends 

Small or less important schools 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Episcopal) 

Board of Missions for Freedmcn of the Presbyterian #hurch . . 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Universal is t Church . . . * . * . , . * . 

Under Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. . . 

Baptist Local Conventions 

Small or less important schools 

Baptist Local Conventions 


5 * 

27 

29 

1 

29 

II 

4 
7 

44 

22 

22 

34 

n 

3 

2 

1 . 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

n 

1 

10 

5 

1 

to 

5 

1 

4 

5 
5 , 


46927°— Bull. 36-17- 


-20 






ERIC 







STATISTICS OF NEGRO SCHOOLS. 

Table VI— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATE 

Virginia — Continued . 




Ownership and control. 


All schools in the Slate 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Schools under public control 1 

State school 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Independent schools 1 

Large or important schools 

Small or les^ important schools 

Denominational schools .* 

Large or important schools. . . .°. 

Small or less important schools 

Under uhite denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 

American Church Institute for Negroes (Epis- 
copal) 

American Missionary Association (Cfcngrega- i 

tional ) | 

Board of Frecdmen's Missions of the United 

Presbyterian Church 

, Board of Missions for Frecdmen of the Presby- , 

tcrian Church V 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Christian Alliance '■ 

Christian Woman's Board of Missions 

Freedmen's Aid Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church 

Society of Friends 

Small or less important schools 

American Chureh Institute for Negroes (Epis- 
copal) 

Board of Missions for Flreedmcn of the Presby- 
terian Church: 

’Catholic Board of Missions 

Universalist Church 

Under Negro denominational boards. 

Large or important schools. . 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church .... 

Baptist Local Conventions 

Small or less important schools 

Baptist Local Conventions 


» Hampton Institute, an indc. ^ 
year, apportioned to the colored pcoj 


$5$4, °$5 
542, 068 
22 , 017 
27,898 
2 7, 898 
536,187 
5M. 170 
22, 017 
J2 I t 66O 
3 * 3*989 
7,671 
214,5*7 

200, "l8l 

M, 346 
lS $ , 701 
176 , HO 
37. 6 84 

. 53.481 

7.898 

25. 544. 

9.899 
25,000 

1,476 

2,95° 

3.400 
8, 79S 
9,57* 

280 

2, 016 
6, 075 
1, 200 
28,826 

24.051 
3.000 

21.051 

i?4 


Income tor current m ptoses. 


Tuition. 


*35.673 
32, 117 
3. 556 
sM 

5,898 

'29,775 

26, 2 19 

3. 556 
4,238 
3, 747 

1, 49* 
25,537 
33.473 
2, 065 

21 057 
20 , 44 Q 

9. 3 99 

2,728 

943 

3.795 

i,534 


326 

250 

1, 100 
474 
608 


408 


200 

4,480 

3,**3 

250 

2,773 

1,457 

*,457 


Church 

boards. 


$ 153 , 185 
141,762 
n,423 


I 


$150, 335 
M3, 7U 
6, 621 


153 , *^5 

141,763 

11,423 

860 
.480 ‘ 

380 

152, 326 
141, 282 
n, 043 

ijo, 428 . 
121,895 
20, 671 

35..504 ! 
4,777 ! 

i 
1 


V 


21, 599 

0 

8 , 294 
25, 000 

450 

2, 700 

1, 900 
1, 000 

8,533 

300 

1.458 
A 075 
800 
21,807 

1 & 3 S 7 * 

2, 350 

17.137 
2 , 5*0 
2, 510 


1 50 , 335 
143, 7M 
6, 621 
127, 146 
12 1 1 613 
5. 533 

23, *89 

22, IOI 
1,088 
20 , 88 * 
20 , 601 
i,888 

13. 135 
120 
150' 
23 
7°° 




400 
4. 185 
280 

80 


300 

2,308 
r, 500 

5<» 
i, 000 
808 
808 


Other 

sources. 


$ 224 , 892 

224.475 
417 

22 , OOO 
22 , OOO 

202, 892 

203.475 
417 

189, 416 
189, 149 
267 

* 3 , 4 i * 

13,326 

150 

* 3,335 

13**85 

5,826 

2, 114 

2,058 


48 




3.139 

* 5 ° 


150 


141 

141 


141 


I institution, aUo receive* the Federal and land-grant funds, amountlut to 1*6,996 per 
of Virginia. * , * 


c 


•a*-! 






m 


i. 
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Table VI -PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLSEOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Contd, 

West Virginia. 


Ownership and control. 


Counted attendance. 


Num- 
ber o i 
schools. 


AU schools tn the Slate (large ). . . . 
Schools under public control . 

Land-grant schools. 

State schools. 


Schools under private control ( denominational — white) 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Hal 

1 Elemcn- 
I tary- 

i Secund- 
[ ary. 

1 

492 

j iS 

[ ‘381 

382 


2QO 

2 34 

\ ~' 2 

162 

148 

20 

12S 


\ 19 

& 

1 10 

19 

• 91 






Col- 

lege. 


Teachers and workers. 


Ownership and control. 


^ | 


All schools in the State (large) 64 

Schools under public control 41 

Land -grant schools j 

State schools j 

Schools under private control ( denomina - i 

tional — white) . .y 

American Baptist Home Mission Society#.; 


Color. 

Sex. 

\ 

Kind at work. 

r 

Whrte. 

Negro 

Male. 

Fe- 

Aca- 

lndu»- 

Agricul-J 

Other 




male. 

1 demic. 

1 

trial. 

ture. 

work. 

! 

1 5 2 ■ 

i 33 

i 

J/ 

28 

I 5 

! 

3 

1 

: 18 


41 

! 25 1 

! 16 

1 16 

12 

2 

a 

I : 

L 2 9 

20 

9 

8 

10 

2 

9 

i 

[4-- 12 

5 

1 7 

8 

2 

1 

2 

12 

11 

i * 

i 15 

: «| 

J 

t 

1 ' 

7 

1 2 

i 1 1 

i 

8 

i_ _ 

! 15 

; 12 1 

! 3 

1 1 

i __ r J 

7 


Ownership and control. 

Income for current expenses. 

Total. 

Tuit ton 

! Church. 

I i 

I>onation 

i 

Other 

sources. 

A ll schools tn the State (large) 

Schools under public control 

; $ 77 , $54 \ 
90 , 27 J 
46 , 499 

13 . 774 
1 7 cS 1 

i $2, 923 * 
i t 2S4 

673 

6n 

*6.075 

i 

$822 

* 68 ', 034 

58,989 

45 . 

13. 163 

Land-grant schools 



State schools * 


** * 

Schools under private control (denominational — 
white 



American Baptist Home Mission Society 

1 / * 3 ° 1 
■ 7 , S ® 1 

■L djp 
1.639 

6 y 075 
6.075 

022 

823 

9,045 

9.045 


Ownership and control. 


All schools in the State (large) 

Schools under public control \ 

Land-grant schools. \ 

State schools 

Schools under private control (denominational — 

white) - 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 


Value nl property. 


Total. 

Plant. 

! Endowment. 

Other 

property. 

$497, 627 

275.449 

216. 449 
59 »ooo 

222 , 178 

322 , 178 

$392,949 

275.449 

216.449 

59,000 

* 

117, 500 
“ 7 . 5 °° 

*72,678 

.. .. 

$32,000 



| 


73,67s 

32,000 

32,000 
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Table VI.— PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR C.OIXIRED PEOPLE. BY STATES-Contd. 

Northern States . 


Counted attendance. 


Ownership and control 


All schools. in Northern States 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

SchooUsUnder public control 

State schools 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools * . . J 

Small or less important schools V 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or le» important schools 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or lea important schools 

Under white denominational boards. . . 

Laroe or important schools 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of Presbyterian Church. 

Society of Friends • 

Small or less important schools . 

Catholic Board of Missions X 

Society of Friends 

Under Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 


i Num- j 


| ber of 

1 


l 


schools- 

_ | 

Elemen- 

Second- 

Col- 

\ ! 

Total. 

1 

tary. 

ary. ! 
^1 

lege 

29 

3 , 029 

2 % l6l 

<>33 [ 2 35 

11 1 

L325 

457 

933 r 

235 

18 ■ 

j, 70* 

i» 704 

* ’j 


; 4 ' 

512 

1 44 

3 2 & 

40 

4 . 

s*2 ; 

144 

.3*8 ! 

40 

25 

2,5*7 

2 , 017 

305 ■. 

*95 

'■ 7 ! 

813 

313 

3°5 ! 

295 

1 1 S j 

L 704 

2, 7°4 



// ■ 

472 

455 

*7 


4 ■ 

317 

300 

17 


7 

*55 

1 55 



14 

2 , 045 

/, 5^2 

288 : 

*95 

3 : 

496 

" 23 

288 

295 

i n 

2 • 549 

1. 549 



*3 i 

1 1 J 52 

*,549 

*73 1 

T3P 

. ! 2 , 

: 303 


*73 \ 

*30 

. 1 1 

; 2l6 


86 j 

230 

J 

87 


87 1 





// 

: A 549 

1.549 



9 

1.387 

h 387 



2 

162 

162 



1 

m 

*3 

**5 

<>5 

J 

m 

*3 

**5 

65 

1 

*93 

J3 

225 

I 6 5 


Teachers and workers 


Ownenhtf and control. 


All schools in Northern States . 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Sehools under public control 

State schools. 

Schools under private control , 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Independent schools .1. 

s' Large or important schools 

Small or leas important schools 

Denominational schools x 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

‘ Under white denominational boards . , . 

Large or important schools . . . 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of Pres- 
byterian Church 

Society of Friends. , 

^ Small or Use important schools. 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Society of Friends 

Under Negro denominational boards . . . 

Large Of important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church . . , 


Total. 


250 

178 


Color. 


Sex. 


Kind of work 


White. 


5* 


v 7 1 


* 7 

87 

*63 

91 

72 

7 o 

44 

36 

93 

47 

46 

3 

14 

24 

38 

8 

19 

*9 

*9 


5* 

58 


$2 

S’ 


Negro. J 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Aca- | 
demlc. 1 

1 

*Q2 

120 

*30 

'or! 

259 

HO 

68 { 

73 ! 

33 

IO 

62 , 

64 ; 

h ! 

54 

33 

35 ! 

87 1 

105 

72 

54 

74 

56 j 

& 

35 

35 

102 \ 
38 I 

33 

10 1 

62 

64 ! 

64 

33 ! 

37 

29 1 

38 

23 

21 

11 

26 

10 

16 

18 ! 

4* 

33 

60 

73 i 

34 

33 

14 

27 

7 


46 

46 

22 

J 7 

57 

H 

*5 

V 

11 

10 

3 

14 


24 

13 

3 

11 

4 

7 


4 <> 


7 

Id 

38 

8 

3 

38 1 

8 

9 

*9 

id 

3 

9 

19 

16 

3 

9 


I 


*7 


6 

61 ; 6 

6 

26 | 4 

26 j 4 

41 \ 2 

35 . 2 

6 r 

35 \ I 

39 
6 
6 
6 


Other 

work. 


40 

38 

3 

22 

22 

1$ 

l6 

3 

5 

3 

3 

*3 

*3 
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Tuble VI — PRIVATE AND HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE, BY STATES— Cont4. 

Northern Stater — Continued, 


Ownership and control. 


Income for current nienset. 


All schools in Northern States 

Large or iAj»rtant schools 

Smut! or less important schools 

Schools under public control 

State schools 

Schools under private control 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schools 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important schtjols * 

Denominational schools , 

Large or important schools .* 

Small or less important schools 

Under it kite denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

Board of Missions for Free dmen of Presbyterian 

* Church 

Society of Friends 

Small or less important schools 

Catholic Board of Missions ,. . . 

Society of Friends 

Under Negro denominational boards 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 


Value of property 


Ownership anil control - 


| 


AU schools in Northern States 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important" schools 

Schools under public coutrol 

State schools 

Schools under private control 

Large or important Schools 

Small or loss important schools 

Independent schools 

Large or important schools 

Small or less important school^ 

Denominational schools 

Large or important schools 

•Small or less important schools 

Under denominational boards 

Uarge or important schools 

Board of Missions for Freedmen of Presbyterian 


Church. 

Society of Friends 

Small or less important schools 

Catholic Board of Missions 

Society of Friends 

Under Negro denominational boards. 

Large or important schools 

African Methodist Ep&opal Church. 


Total 

Plant j 

Undowramt. 

! $J, 2S0 , 296 

$1,787,097 

$ 1 , 493,199 

: 3,036,296 

1,693,097 J 

1. 343 . *99 

244, 000 

94, 000 

150,000 

862 , 747 
862, 747 
. 2, 417, $49 

862 , 747 

862, 747 
924, 350 

i, 493 . 199 

»* 173.549 

830, 350 

1. 343 . i 99 

j 244,000 

94,000 

150,000 

! 750 . *°o 

329 , *00 

430,000 

700, 100 

270, TOO 

430.000 

59.000 

59 . <**> 

1, 063, igo 

1,658, 449 

5 P 5 . *50 

L 473.449 
1 185, 000 

S 6 ®. 2 5 ° 

9 T 3 . >99 

35 .«x> 

W>. 35 ° 

150,000 

■ l, 50/, 4x2 

■ 1,316,412 

J, 012 , 062 
8S2,062 

434 * 350 * 

1,041,413 

334, 350 

707,062 

375 » 000 
185,000 

100, 000 

*75.ooo 

35,000 

250,000 

(') 

h 

* ?') 

185,000 

35.000 

150,000 

h 57>037 

125,000 

3 L 137 

Hr, 037 

125,900 

31* 137 

1 57. 037 

135.900 

31. *37 


1 

Total 1 

Tuition. 

Church 

hoards 

Donations. | 

I 

Other 

sources 

* 537 . 55 ' ; 

$ 22,566 

$ 31 , 86 5 

$ 41,866 

$241, 254 

297.^3 

18, 624 

16, 264 

29, 236 

223 , 589 

1 39 - 838 

3,942 

15, 601 

12,030 

7,665 

146, 641 

158 , 733 

0,741 

4, 000 

t, 35 i 

'■ i 5#.733 

6, 741 
15 * 825 

4. 000 
27, 86$ 

*» 35 1 

146, 64X 

178, Sl6 

40,515 

94,613 

1 38, 980 

11,883 

12, 264 

27.885 

86, 948 

39.838 1 

3,942 

15, 601 

12,630 

7.665 

; 57 > 3°9 ' 

6, 901 

507 

20,821 

29,080 

39. 165 1 

2.959 


8, 791 

27 » 4 i 5 

18, 144 

3 > 942 

5°7 

12,030 

19,694 

1,665 

' 121.509 

i 8, 924 

* 7 * 358 

65,533 

; 99. 815 

] 2i, 6Q4 1 

| 8,924 

' 12, 264 

15,094 

. * 9.094 
600 

59 » 533 
6, 000 



93 - '95 

! **394 

17* 594 

17,740 

55 * 

I ~i. 301 

2,394 

2, 500 

17*140 

. 49*407 

1 

< 

S' 

11,176 

5.?64 

600 


48,063 

! 23* 438 

2.394 

2, 500 

3 *. 993 
17,474 
6,000 


. z 5 * 094 
15,094 

21,694 
15,094 
6, 600 



600 

#6,000 

10,066 

; *8, 314 

6,530 

9,764 

1*954 

28, 314 

6,530 

9,764 

1,954 

10,066 

28,314 

6, 530 

9 • 7*4 

*, 954 

io, 066 


Other 

property. 


1 Figure* not available. 


Table VII.— PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
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1 In 1 ,16 there were 44 county training schools. 
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A men can Church Institute for Negroes, officers, 
/ 146; schools, 146—148. 

American Colonization Society, work, 245, 256. 
American Freedmen's Aid Commission, work. 270. 
American Frcedmen s Aid Union, work, 270. ^ 


A. ' 

Abbott, Edward, and education in the South, 

Accounts, school. See School accounts. 

Administration and control, 13-14. 

African Civilization Society, work, 280. 

African Methodist Episcopal Church, educational 
work, 282; membership, 153; schools maintained. 
I 5 I > 155-156* 

African Methodist Episcopal *Zion Church, mem- 
bership, 153; schools maintained, 151, 156-157. 

" African Third, ” of The John Parrish Fund, 161. 

Afro-American Presbyterian Church, schools main- 
tained, 159. 

Agricultural and industrial departments, special 
forms, 197-20 1. 

Agricultural and mechanical colleges, administra- 
tion and control, 121-122; Alabama, library fund. 
173; educational organization, 122-123; Georgia, 
activities, 212; needs, 123; origin and financial 
status, 1 19-12 1 ; statistics, 104, 115-116, 303-314; 
teacher training, 75, 78; work, *105-106. 

Agricultural and mechanical schools, importance, 
12-13. 

Agricultural education , extension work , 1 1 4 ; 

" project study and work, ” 112-113. 

Agricultural schools, statistics, 103-10]!. 

Agricultural teachers, course to prepare, iii-i 13. 

Agriculture, importance of Negro to, 97-99. 

Alabama, amount expended for teachers' salaries, " 
23; four-year high schools for white pupils, 37, 
Negro population and colleges, 66; private and 
higher schools, statistics, 355-358; schoolhouses, 
32, 33; school term, 3^; schools maintained by 
State funds, 137; State normal school, 74, 75; 
sunnier normal schools, 76; supply of teachers, 
74; teachers’ salaries, 34; three-year high schools 
for irhite pbpils, 37. 

Albeitson, Aj H., on school buildings and grounds, * 
203-241. 

American Baptist Home Mission Society, officers, 
129; schools, 129-133, 

American Baptist Home Missionary Association, 
work, 281. 

American Bible Society, activities, 989. 


American Frcedmen 's ynion Commission, work, 271. 

American Missionary Association, activities, 268; 
and Daniel Hand Fund, 161, 167; educational 
work, 284; officers, 136; physical relief of Ne- 
groes, 282; schools, 136-137; work, 275-276. 

American Sunday School Union, executive officer, 
170; activities, 170. 

American Tract Society, work, 28 2. 

American Union Commission, work, 279, 283. 

Anna T. Jeaues Fund. See Jeanes Fund. 

Annual reports, schools, 187-189. 

'Architecture, southern school buildings, 2 14-2 15. 
See also Buildings and grounds. 

Arkansas, four-year high schools for white pupils, 
37; Negro population and colleges, 67; private 
and higher schools, statistics, 359-361; school 
tern h 35; three- -year high schools fer white pu- 
ptls, 37. 

Arkansas Baptist College, classification and statis- 
tics, 59; work of junior college grade, 67. 

Armstrong, S. C., and industrial education of 
Negroes, 256-253^ educational work, 82; on agri- 
cultural education, 104-105; on industrial edu- 
cation, 10, 81-82; on the characterof the work of 
the Negro teacher, ft. 

Association of Colleges for Negro Youth, activities, 
170-17 1 ; aims, 21; officers, 170. 

Associations, educational, activities, 21, 170-176. 

Associations, religious, 168-170. See also Church 
boards. 

Atkins, S. G., on Negro education, 152. 

Atlanta, Ga., death rate, white and colored inhabi- 
tants, 26; libraries for Ife^roes, 174. 

Atlanta University, Ga., Classification and statis- 
tics, 59; efficiency of work, 125; founded, 61; 
library fund, 173; teacher training, 76; traveling 
library, 175. 

Attendance, independent schools, 124-195; private 
and higher schools, 117-118; public schools, 32. 

Avery rahd, i6t. 
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B. 


Baltimore, Md.. death rate, white and colored in- 
habitants, a6; normal school, 74. 

Baltimore Association for the Moral and Educa 
tional Improvement of the Colored People, 
work, 378. 

Baptist*Church (colored), schoW maintained. 153- 
155; membership, 153. 

Baptist Church (white), schools maintained. 127- 
128, 129-132, 281 . 

Baptists and Methodists, proportion of , 62 . 

Bawden, VV. T.,on vocational education, 89. 

Bedales School, England, educational work, 52-54 
Benedict College, S. C., classification and statis- 
tics, 59; library fund, 173; work of junior college 
grade, 66; teacher training, 76. 

Berea College, Ky., founded, 284, student labor, 
224- 

Bibliography, 294-295. 

Biddle University, N. C., classification and statis- 
tics, 59; library fund, 173; theology, 68; work 
of junior college grade, 65-66. 

Bishop College, Tex., classification and Statistics. 
59; teacher training, 76. 

Bishop Payne Divinity School, Va., work, 68, 69. 

" Black belt," 3. 

Blacksmithing, course, 93. 

Board of Frcedmen’s Missions, officers, 148; schools. 
148-149. 

Board of Missions for Frecdmen of the Presbyterian 
Church, officers, 143; schools, 143-146- 
Board of the' Five Years’ Meeting on the Condition 
and Welfare of the Negroes, officers, 137: schools. 
137 - 138 - | 

Boards of trustees, independent, schools main- 
tained, 314-320. 

Boston, Mass., death rate, white and colored inhab- 
itants, 26. 

Boston Educational Commission, work, 250. 
268-269. 

Boston Institution of Technology, buildings, 220. 

“ Brown Mouse?* quotation from, 108-109. 

Brooks, S. P., president, Southern Sociological 
Congress, 171. 

Browni ng Industrial Home for Girls, S. C., build- 
ings, 330, 321, 327. 

Budget, school. See School budget. 

Building axioms, 240-341. 

Buildings and -grounds, construction by student 
labor, 333-225; cost. 325-228; fire, egress and 
insurance, 232—336; mecha nica l plants, 230-233, 
sanitation, 228-230; typical schools for colored 
people, statistics and discussion, 203-241- See 


i also Schoolhouses,* ond under names of insiitu- 
■ irons. 

Bureau of Education. See United States Bureau 
of Education. . ' ' 

Burke, John, director-general Catholic Board for 
Mission Work among Colored People, 133. 

Business training, course, 94 

Butler; B. F., and "contraband of war,” 268. 

Butte, Mont., school survey, 90. 

But trick, Wallace, ' and General Education 
Board, 19, 162. 

C. 

Calhoun Colored School, Ala., efficiency of work, 

1 25. 

California, amount expended for teachers’ salaries, 

23; .school buildings, 220. 

California, University of. See University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Capen, S. P.,on college curriculum, 56. 

Carnegie, Andrew, and Jeanes Fund, 165; and 
libraries for Negroes, 170-173. 

. Carnegie Corporation, libraries for Negroes, 173-1 7 (K 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and standard requirements for Ameri- 
can colleges, 57-58. 

Caroline County Training School, Bowling Green, 
Ga., 38. 

Catholic Board for Mission Work among Colored 
People, director-general, 133 ; schools, i33 -1 34- 
Certificates, teachers. See Teachers’ certificates. 
Charleston, S. C., death rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26; public high schools, 37; publ-c 
school teachers, 72. 

Charlotte, N. C., library for Negroes, 174- 
Chemistry, course, 94“95- 

Cheyncy Institute for Colored Youth, Pa., library 
fund, 173 

Chicago, 111., death rate, white and colored inhab- 
itants, 26. 

Christian Advent Church (white), schools main- 
tain^, 15°- 

Christi% Alliance, schools maintained, 150. 
Christian Church (white), schools- maintained, 
177-128, 134- 

Christian conventions, schools maintained, 150. , 

Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, schools, 134. 
Church board* (coloced), activities, 254; schools. 
I 5°~ I 59» 344-354 

Church boards (white), activities, 352-254; schools 
for Negroes, 1 2 7^150,3^^344 - 
Church of Christ Sanctified (colored), schools 
maintained, 159 

Church schools, activities, 252-254. *80-282. 
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Churches, Negro, 69-70. * 

Cincinnati, Ohio,«feeaih rate, white and colored 
. inhabitants, 36 C 

Civil War period, Negroes as contraband, 248-250. 
Claflin College, S. C., buildings and grounds. 

208-209, 229; classification and statistics, 59; 
* dormitory, 220, 222, 227; student labor, 224; 

teacher training, 76. „ 

Chirk University, Ga., buildings and grounds, 21 1; 
' classification and statistics, 59; founded, 61; 
theology, 68, 69. 

Class and attendance forms, 193-196. 

Claxton,*P. P., letter of transmittal, ix. 

Cole, Anna R.*, founder, Southern Sociological 
Congress, 171. 


^JNDEX. 4|5 

Curriculum, See Courses of study. 

Curry, J. L. M., and industrial education of Ne- 
groes, 257; and supply of trained teachers, 78; 
on education of Negroes, 260-261; on the work 
of AtticusTL Haygood, 265. s* 

Cushing, Time line, founder of Cushing Fund, 168, 
Cushing Fund, activities, 161, 168; officers, 168. 


D. 

Dallas, Tex., public high schools, 37. 

Daniel Hand Fund, activitic^jrrox , 167, 256; offi- 
cers, 167. f 

Davis, Jackson,' on Negro labor, 27: on value of 
county supervisors, 36. 


College and professional eduction, 12, 55, 70. 

College education, place of, ,10-11. 

College entrance requirements, 58. 

Colleges and universities, classification of institu- 

_ lions for Negroes, statistics, 58-61; courses of 
study, 56, 58; duplication of departments, 56. 
eagerness for college education among Negroes. 
55; junior college work, 65-67; need and distri- 
bution, 61-67; northern, Negro students, 59; 
st.indard requirement, 57; tcachrf training, 70; 
Y. M. C. A. race stud/ classes, 5. See also under 
names of States and individual institutions. 

Colored Local Seventh Day Adventist Church, 
schools maintained, 159. 

Colorcu ^eh(X)ls, general poverty, 11. 

Columbus, Ga., public high schools, 37. 

" Commendation tard,” Department of Education, 
New York City, 202. 

Commission on National Aid for Vocational Educa- 
tion, rcj)orton vocational education, 89. 

Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education (National Education Association), 41 ; 
social studies, 51-52; science teaching, 50-51; 
vocational education, 91. 

Commission to Distribute Lenten Punds among 
Indians and Negroes, secretary, 133; work, 133. 

Conference for Education in the South, work, 19. 

Conference of Boards’ Representatives, 21, 170. 

Congregational Church (white), schools main- 
tained, 127-128, 135-137." 

Contraband, Nqgro as, 248-250. 

County training schools, 37-38; elementary teach- 
ers,. 77-78; statistics, 410-411; Virginia, 78: 

Courses of study, colleges, 58; elementary schools, 
35; farm demonstrators, 111-1x3; gardening, 108- 
1 1 1 ; household economics, 92 ; industrial schools, 
93; professional, 67-70; rigidity of old system, 
39-40; secondary schools, 48-52; trade schools, 
04; typical of literary type, 43, Set also Jaw, 
Medicine, Pharmacy, and Theology, 


Daytona School for Girls, Fla., efficiency of work, 
125. 

Dean, A. D., on a State program of industrial edu- 
cation, 95. 

Death rate, white and colored imputation, typical 
cities. 26. * " 

Delaware, Negro population and colleges, 65; pri- 
vate and higher schoota, statistics, 362-363; 
traveling libraries for Negroes, 175. * 

Dickcrman, G. ij., and traveling libraries, 175. 

Demonstration agents, Negro, agricultural work, 
106. 

Denominational schools, 1 5, 17, 150. See fflso 
Churoh boards. % j 

Dickerman,* G. S., on history of Nr^ro education, 
244-268. 

Dillard; J. H., and conference of church boards of. 
education, 170; and Slat>r Fund, 164, 165; on 
training schools for colored people, 38; treasurer, 
Southern Sociological Congress, 171. 

District of Columbia, private and higher schools, 
363-364; school attendance, 33. 

Dormitories, model, recommendations, 337. See 
also Buildings and grounds. 

Douglass, Frederick, removal to New York, 346* 

Drexel, Katherine, and schools for Negroes, 133. 

Du Bois, W. E. B., director of research and pub- 
licity, National Association for the Advance- 
I ment of Colored People, 170. ' 

Dunbar Training School, Brownsville, Tenn., 38. 

E. 

* 

Economic arid social adjustments, 3-4. 

Economic bondage, discussion, 9. # r 

Economic progress and public education, 27. 

Education of Negro, early efforts, 18; history, 343- 
*396; present needs and recent movements^ 18-23. 

Educational associations. Sm Associations, edu- 
cational. 
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Educational development, suggested program, 1 1- 

* 3 / 

Educational funds. See Funds, educational 

Elementary edheation, recommendations, 25. 

Elementary grades, training of teachers for, 79. I 

Elementary schools, courses of study, 35; expend- 
itures for teachers, 12; private, statistics, 9 

Eliot, Charles W., on secondary education, 40. 

Emerson Normal and Industrial Institute, S C., 
dormitory, 217; teachers’ home, 314. 

England, physical relief of Negroes, 283; societies 
for the promotion of Negro education, 278-279. 

Eng lis h language, instruction, secondary schools. 
48.' . ' , 

Entrance requirements, colleges. See College en- 
trance requirements. 

Episcopal Church (white), schools maintained, 
127-128, 146-148, 282. 

Equipment, second iry schools, 47 . 

Evansville, Ind., libraries for Negroes, 174. 

Expenditures, public, Negro education, 7-8. 

F. 

Farm demonstration movement, 163. 

Farm demonstrators, course, m-113. 

Farmers, Negro, statistics, 100-103; two-year 
course, no. 

Federal aid to education. See Agricultural and 
mechanical colleges, Land -grant schools. 

Federal Government, and education in the South, 
,389-391. 

fed eraf institutions, 17. 

Federal land - grant schools. Set Land - grant 
school r 

Fessenden Academy, Fla., library fund, 173. 

financial aq^oants, 177-189. 

Financial aid, private, 8-9. 

FinanciaLTestmycfiS, Utae South, 29-31. 

Financial support, 7-9. 

Fire prevention, *3»-*36. 

Fireproof buildings, 332-^236. 

Fisk University, Tenu., buildij^* and grounds, 
au-aia; classihcatioa and statistics, 59; devel- 
opment, 64; dormitory, 218; efficiency of work, 
125; library fund. 173; teacher training, 76. 

Florida, fotir-yiar higKschoolslfqr white pupils, 37; 
Negiq p&pill&tfbk antfcoUe^^s, 66; ^rivke and 
higher schools, statistics, 364-367; school term, 
34; i&diets^sdtoes, 34; three-year high schools 
fdr^ife puj>Us; f 37^ 

Florida Agribuittafal and Me^naklfcil Okfaege for 
r kegxuc^ clarification dud statistics' 59; junior 
college work, 66. 


Florida State Normal and Industrial College, li- 
brary fund, 173. 

Fort Worth, Tex., public high schools, 37, 

Fraudulent schools, 13-14. 

Frederick Douglass Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., 
176. 

Frtedmen ’s aid societies, activities, 251-252, 268- 
271, 284-287, 292-394, 296-301. 

Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Church, 
161, 280. 

Freedmcn ’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, officers, 139, schools, 1 39-143. 

Freedmen’s Bureau, and Southern schools, 289; 
established, 252. 

Freedman’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., 

Free-Will Baptist Church (colored), schools main- 
tained, 159. 

Free-Will Baptist Church (white), educational 
work, 281. 

Friends, active in Negro education, 246; early 
activities, 377-378; physical relief of Negroes, 

383. 

Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen, work, 278. 

Friends' Association of Philadelphia, work, 284. 

Friends’ Freedmen’s Relief Association of Phila- 
delphia, work, 277-27$. 

Friends' societies, schools maintained, 127-128, 

> 37 -‘ 38 . 

Fnssell, H. B., and education m the South, 19; 
and industrial education, 8a; and Jeanes Fund, 
165; and rural education, 105. 

Funds, educational, 161-170, 356. See also under 
corporate 1 tames. 

Funds (school), distribution, 27-29; equitable dis- 
tribution recommended, 35. 


Galveston, Tex., library for Negroes, 174. 

Gammon Theological Seminary. Ga , buildings and 
grounds, an; work, 68,69. 

Gardening, science and practice, 107-109; sec- 
ondary schools, 109-ito. 

Gardening and rural economics, instruction, 
secondary schools, 48-49 

Gates, F. T., chairman, General Education Board, 

ttd. 


General Education 
bounty training schools 
ration of teachers, 7$ 
colored schools, 36; 


activities, 163-163; and 
Virginia, 78; andprepa- 
6; and supervision of 
ity training Schools, 37; 


officers, 162; tvfa vhite high schools* 37; 
work, 19-20. 



General survey, 1-22. * 

George Peabody Fund. See Peabody Fund. 

Georgia, four -year high schools for white pupils, 37 ; 
Negro population and colleges, 66; private and 
higher schools, statistics, 368-371; schoolhouses, 
32,33; school term, 35; supply of teachers, 74; 
taxation, 30-31; teachers* salaries, 34; three- 
year high schools for white pupils, 37. 

Georgia, University of. Set University of Georgia. 

Gilman, D.C.,and industrial education of Negroes. 
357 - 

Grant, Bishop, reminiscences, 69. s 

Greek (instruction), colleges, 56, 60; secondary 
schools, 49. See also College entrance require- 
ments. 

Greensboro, N. C., libraries for Negroes, 174. 

Gregory, J. H., and establishment of traveling 
library, 175. 

Grimke, Archibald, executive officer, Cushing 
Fund, 168. # 

* H. 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Va., 
agricultural education, 104-105; agricultural and 
farm demonstrating course, 1 1 1 ; and industrial 
l education, 256-258; and Morrill Fund, 260; appli 
cation blank for admission, 190-193; buildings 
and grounds, 204-307; efficiency of work, 125; 
library building, 173; plans for futur^ggpwth, 
237; student labor, 223, 224; summer school, 76; 
teacher training, 75; traveling library, 175.* 

Hand Fund. See Daniel Hand Fund. 

Harness work, course, 93. 

Hartshorn College,* Va., 65;, boiler room, 234; 
• buildings and grounds, 212, standard of scholar - 
' ship, <64. 

1 Haygo^d , A. G., and industrial education of 

Negroes, 257, 258; on education of the Negro, 6; 
on white people’s duties to Negroes, 263-965. 

Health and public education, 26. 

Heating plants, 230-232. 

— High Educational College of Glory, Del., 11. 

High ^kx)1s, attendance, 41; general develop- 
ment of white and colored, 36-37; teacher train- 
ing, 74; statistics, 41, 408-409; vocational edu- 
> cation, 91. See a ho Secondary education. 

* Hill, \V. B., arid investigation of Negro schools, xiii. 

Hill, William, on agricultural education, 111*1x3. 

History, instruction, secondary education, 51. 

Home gardens, primary grade pupils, 108. 

Homemakers* dubs, Negro girls, 163. 

Hoaic, J. F., on study of English, 48. 

Hospitals, training school for nurses, 176, 

Household arts, instruction, 50, 87, 93-^. 
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Houston, Tex., high schools, 37; libraries foe 
Negroes, 174, 175. 

Howard Normal School, Baltimore, Md., training 
of colored teachers, 285-286. « 

Howard University, D. C., classification and sta- 
tistics, 59; development, 647 library fund, 173; 
professional departments, 68-69; statistics, 116; 
teacher training, 76- 

Hunley, W. W., secretary, Southern University 
Race Commission, 172. * 

Huntington, Mrs. C. P., and library building of 
Hampton Institute, 173. 

Hygiene, instruction, 35, 50. 

I. v 


Illiteracy, 3, 243 . 

Income, private and higher schools, 118, 177, 243. 
Independent schools, organization and manage- 
ment , 14-15; owned and managed by, separate 
boards of trustees, general review and statistics. 


124-127. , , . 

IndianapoKs, Ind., death rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26. 

Industrial education, 81-83; aims, 10; history 
development, 356-258; importance of Negro to 
Southern industry, 83-84; importance to colored 
people, 84-85; means and methods, 88-93; public 
and private facilities, 85-88; public support, 95; 
recommended, 25. See also Manual* training, 
Trade schools, Vocational education. 

Industrial facilities, schools with, 85-86. 

Industrial schools, teacher training, 75, 

Industry, Southern, importance of Negro to, 83. 

Instruction, elementary schools, -35. 

International Sunday School Association, field 
superintendent, 169; work among Negroes, 169; 

Introduction, xi-xiv. 


Iowa, State requirements for colleges, 57-58. 
Ireland, agricultural education, in. 


J* 

Jacksonville, Fla., dea th rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26; library for Negroes, 174. 

Jeanes, Anna T., 20, <65, 

Jeanes Fund/ activities, i6r, 165*166;.. comit y 
supervisors, 36; officers, 165; origin and work, so; 
preparation of teachers, 76; school term, 35. 
Jefferson, Thomas, su ggesti o ns regarding Negro 
colony, 945. • \ 

John F, Slater Fund. See SIwfttT Fund.* 

John McDonough Fund. See McDonough Fund/ 
John McKee Fund. See McKee Fuad. M 

John Farriih Fund. See “ African Third.” 
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Johns Hopkins University, Md., buildings, 230. - 

Jones, Thomas Jesse, and conference of representa- 
tives of church boards of education, 170; and 
investigation of Negro schools, xii-xiii. 

josephite fathers, work among Negroes, 133. 

Joyner Y., an preparation of colored teachers, 72. 

Junior college, work, 65-67. 

K. 

Kansas, schools maintained by State funds, 117. 

Kansas City, Mo., death rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26. 

Kentucky, amount expended for teachers’ salaries, 
33; private and higher schools for Negroes, su 
tistics, 372-374; school term, 35; teachers' insti- 
^tttt^, 76; teachers’ salaries, 34; traveling libraries 
. for Negroes, 175. 

Kingsley, C. D., on high -school period as a testing 
> time, 48. 

Kirkwood, Mo., grammar school, cost, 227. 

Knapp, S. A., and farm demonstration movement, 
163. 

Knoxville, Tam., libraries for Negroes, 174. 

Knoxville College, Tom. , clarification and sta- 
tistics, 56; junior college work, 67 ; library fund, 


, 59; dormitory, 236; library fund, 173; work of 
'junior college grade, 65. 

London Freedmen’s Aid Society, work, 278-379. 

Louisiana, Negro population and colleges, 66-67; 
private and higher schools, statistics, *374-377; 
school attendance, 33; school term, 34; teachers' 
salaries, 34. 

Louisville, Ky., death rate, white and colored pop- 
ulation, 26; high schools, 37; library for colored 
people, 174-175; normal school, 74. 

Lutheran Board of Colored Missions, officers, 138; 
schools, 138-139. 

Lutheran Church (white), schools maintained, 
127-128, 138-139. 

v O 

M. 

McAndrew, William, on commend at iqn reports, 
202. 

McCulloch, J. B., secretary, Southern Sociological 
Congress, 171. 

McDonough Fund, and colonization of Negroes, 
356. 

McKee Fund, 161. 

MacVicar Hospital, Atlanta, Ga., 176. 

Manassas Industrial Institute, Va., library fund, 


> 
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lAtear Hospital, Augusta, Ga., 176* ' 

Band-grant schools, development, 359-260; sta- 
tistics, 303-314. Set alto Agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges. 

Lane College, Tenn. P buildings, 336-337; classifi- 
cation an d statistics, 59; halting plant, 331; 
* Junior college work, 67; student labor, 224."' ♦* 
Languages, “modem, Jnhmctiotij secondary schools, 
' 49 - 

Latin (instruction), colleges, 56, 60; secondary 
schools, 49. Sot alto College entrance require- 
ments* 

Law, education, 68. Stt alto under institutions. 
Leake, Albert, on agricultural education, 114. 
Lelmul. University, La., 67; buildings and grounds, 
■ aia. i ■; *■ 

Libraries, public, for Negroes, 174; school, 47, 173; 
< traveling, for, Negroes, 175. 

Uacota^Afemhany on Negroes as soldiers, 250. 
Lincoln tTnivefBity, Fsl, Hasriflcatlnn and statis- 
tics, 5 Q 5 > development^; theology, 68, 69. 
Little Rock, Ark.» high, schools, 37; provision for 
colored sdtQofe,rp; t ea cher training course in 
74. 

rin|^tnne N , C, , .buildings and grounds, 

Sfl^ tslf d aroiflr i thti snd s ta tiitics , 
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Manual training, courses, 87; elementary grades, 
90; instruction, 35; suggestions, 91-92. 

Maryland, amount expended for teachers’ salaries, 
33; Negro population and colleges, 65; private 
and higher schools, statistics, 377-379; schools 
maintained by State funds, 1x7; State normal 
school, 74; supply of teachers, 74. 

Massachusetts, amount expended fdf teachers’ 
salaries, 33. 

Massachusetts Episcopal Association for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge among the 
Freedmen, etc., work, 383. 

Mathematics, applied, course, 94; instruction, 
secondary schools, 49-50. 

Mayo, A. D., work among Negroes, 365-266. 

Mechanical and household arts, Instruction, secon- 
dary schools, 50. 

Mechanical drawing, course, $ 5 - 

Medicine, education, 68. St* alto under insti- 
tution*. 

Meharry Hospital, Tensi., building, cast, 327. 

Meharry Medical College, Tenn. , classification and 
statis ti cs, 59; efficiency of work, 135; work, 68. 

Memphis, .Tena., death rate, white and cofired in- 
habitants, 36; library for Negroes, 174, 

Meridian, Misa r libraries for Negroes, 174. 

Me thodist ' Church (white), educational work, 

. 380-281. 1 *1 
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Methodist Episcopal Church (colored), schools 
maintained, 151,157-158. 

Methodist Episcopal Church (white), schools 
maintained, 137-138, 139-143. 

Methodist Episcopal Church South, (white), 
schools maintained, 150. 

Methodist Episcopal General Conference , work for 
freedmen, 280. 

Methodist Episcopal local conventions, (colored), 
schools maintained .159. 

Methodists and Baptists, proportion of 62. 

Miner, Myrtilla, and Miner Fund, 168. 

Miner Fund, activities, 16 1, 167-168; officers, 167. 

Ministers, Negro, number and character, 69. See 
also Theology, education. 

Mississippi, "black belt,’* 3; four-year high schools 
far white pupils, 37; Negro population and col- 
leges, 66'; private and higher schools, statistics, 
379-383. 

Missouri, private and higher schools, statistics. 
382-383; school attendance, 32. 

Mobile, Ala., death rate, white and colored inhabi- 
tants, 36. 

Montgomery School for Girls, Ala., efficiency of 
work, 135. 

Moorland, J. E., oolored international secretary, 
Y. M. C. A., 168. 

Morehouse College, Ga. T classification and statis 
tics, 59; moved to Atlanta, 61; theology, 68, 69. 

Morgan College , Md. , 65 ; classification -and statis- 
tics, 59. 

Morrill Act, establishment and financial status, 
119-120,259. 

Morris Brown University, Ga., classification and 

, statistics, 59; founded, 61. 

Moton, R. R., inaugural address, 1. 

Mound Bayou, Miss., libraries for Negroes, 174. 

n: 

Nashville, Tenn., death rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26; libraries for Negroes, 174. 

National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, officers, 170. 

National Association for the Relief of Destitute 
Colored Women and Children, work, 280. 

National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, 
activities, 171; meetings, ai. 4 

National Educatun^aociation, reorganization of 
secondary eduction, 41* 

National Freedmen ’1 Relief Amociation of New 
York, work, 276-277. 

National Freedmen ’• Relief Aaociatioo of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, work, 279-280. 



"Nation '4 League on Urban Conditions aipong Ne- 
groes, officers, 170. * ' 

Natiotfal wealth, estimated valuation, 30. 

Negro colonization, John McDonough Fund, 256. 

Negro Missionary Baptist Convention of Texas 
(October, 1915), and church schools, 153. 

Negro schools, classified on basis Of ownership and 
control, 115-116; isolation, 25; statistics, 303- 
411. 

Negro self-help and labor, 291-292. 

Negroes, physical relief, 282-283. 

Negroes as soldiers, 2 50-251. 

New England Freedmen ’s ^Aid Society, work, 

272-275. See also Boston Educational Commis- 
sion. 4 

New Jersey, amount expended for teachers’ salar- 
ies, 23; schools maintained by State funds, 117. 

New Orleans, La., death r^te, white and colored 
inhabitants. 26; libraries for Negroes, 174. 

New Orleans College, La., classification and sta- 
tistics, 59; teacher training, 76; work cf junior 
college grade, 67. 

New York, amount ei^pended for teachers' salaries, 

33 * 

New York, N.,Y., death rate, White and colored 
inhabitants, 26. 

* % rf 

Newbald, N. C., on essentials of industrial train- 
ing for elementary schools, 90. * 

Norfolk, Va., death rate, white and colored inhabi- 
tants, 36. 

Nonsife schools, statistics, 408-409. See also Agri- 
culfhd and mechanical colleges, County training 
.schools, Summer schools, Teacher training, 
Teachers’ colleges, .Teachers’ institutes. 

Normal schools (city), Baltimore, Md., 74; Louis- 
ville, Ky., 74; Washington, D. C., 74. 

Normal schools (State), Alabama, 74; Maryland, 

74; North Carolina, 74, 75; Virginia; 74. 

North (The), and education of the Negro, 5-7; co- 
operation with the South, 263-268. 

North Carolina, amount expended for teachers’ sal* } 
ones, 23; equipment of public schools, 33; four- 
year high schools for white pupils, 37; Negro 
population fW colleges, 65-66; private And 
higher schools, sfefctistics, 384-387; school term, 

34; schools maintained by State funds, 117; state 
normal schools, 74; supply of teachers, 74; tax- 
ation, 30-31; teachers’ salaries, 34; three-year 
high schools for white pupils, 3*f. 

North Carolina Agricultural sad Mechanical Col- 
lege, buildings and grounds, 212-1x3. 

North Central Aasociarioc cf Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, and standard requirements for 
American colleges, 57-58, ‘‘ • 

* 
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Northern States, colored colleges, 65. 

Northwestern Freedmen’s Aid Commission, work, 
277. ^ 

Nurses, training schools, 176. 

O. 

Occupations, Negroes, 84. 

Ogden, R. C., and education in the South, 19. 

Ohio, amount expended for teachers’ salaries, 23, 
schools maintained by State funds, 1 17 
^Oklahoma, private and higher schools for Negroes, 
statistics, 388-389; school attendance, 32, school 
term, 35. 

Okolona School, Miss., buildings, cost, 227; build- 
ings and grounds, 208. 

O'Neal, J. B., oa teaching slaves to read, 247. 

Organizations, religious. Se: Religious organiza- 
tions. 

Ownership and control, 1 15-159. 

P. 

Paine College, Ga., buildings and grounds, j 12, 221, 
237; classification and statistics, 59; theology, 
68, 69: work of junior college grade, 66. 

Parmelee, J. H., on Freedraen's aid societies, 268- 
a 95* 

Parrish Fund, 44 African Third, ” 161. 

Paul Quinn College, Tex., classification and statis- 
tics, 59. 

Payne, Daniel A., removal to Gettysburg, 246. 

Peabody, F. G‘., im General Armstrong’s educa- 
tional labors, 82. 

Peabody, G. F., and Jeanes Fund, 165. 

Peabody College for Teachers, Tenn., and Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, 166. 

Peabody Fund, instituted, 256. 

Peck, Solomon, educational labors, 285. 

Penn School, S. C. f buildings, cost, 227; efficiency 
of work, 125. 

Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief Association, 
^work, 277. 

Pharmacy, education, 68. See also under inslitu - 
tions. 

Pholps-Stokes Fund, activities, 16 1, 166; officers, 
166; origin and work, 20. 

Philadelphia, Pa., death rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26. 

Philander Smith College, Ark., classification and 
statistics, 59; work of junior college grade, 67. 

Physiology and hygiene, instruction, 35, 50. 

Pittsburgh, Ptu, death rate, white and colored in- 
habitants, 26. ' ? ** 

Population (school), N 4 gro F tfff; white, 28. - 


Port Royal Agricultural and Industrial School, 
S. C., buildings and grounds, 215-2 17. 

Pre-Civil War period, education of Negroes, 240- 
248. - 

Presbyterian Church (white), schools maintained, 
127-128, 143-146, 130, 281. 

Presbyterian Church South (pvhite), schools main* 
tained, 156. 

Private schools, attendance, 1 17-118; agricultural 
courses * 103— 104; colored teachers, 3-4; financial 
aid, 8-9; improvement of Negro race, 24; in- 
come, 118, 243; industrial facilities, 85-86, main- 
tained by northern philanthropy, 6; ownership 
and control, 115-117; property, 119, teacher 
training, 74-75. ^ 1 18 ; valuation of plants, en 
dowment, and othev property, 203. 

Private and higher schools, statistics, 177, 303-411, 
355-407, 406-407. 

Professional education, 12*67-70. 

Property, inventory, 180-182; owned by Negroes, 
31; private and higher schools, 119, 177. 

Public and private schools, elimination of white 
teachers, 4; statistics, 303-41 1. 

Public high schools. Set, High schools. 

'Public schools, 31-38; early attempts to found, in 
the South, 29; facilities, 18, 23-38, 260-262; gifts 
to extend terms, by Negroes, 3; Southern wel- 
fare, 35-27; teachers, 3-4. See also Taxation, 
school. 

Pupils, average, 33-34. 

Q. 

Quakers. See Friends. 

Queensland Normal and Industrial Training School, 
Fitzgerald, Ga , 38. 

Quick, Herbert, on rural education, 108-109 

\ 

R. 

Race adjustment, three elements, 1-7. 

Race study classes, 5 

Raleigh, N. C., death rate, white and colored in- 
habitants, 26. 

Reformed Episcopal Church (white), schools main-, 
tained, 150. 

Reformed Presbyterian Board of Missions, work, 
281. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church (white), sc 1 >00 Is 
maintained, 150. 

Religious denominations, schools maintained, 15, 
17, 128-1^9. See also under names of Churches, 
statistics of colored membership, 129. 

Religious organizations, activities, 168-170; 20-21 

Richmond, Va., death rate, white and colored in 
habitants, 26; high schools, teacher training 
course, 74, / 
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Rockefeller, J. D., and General Education Board, 
16a. 

Roger Williams University, Tenn., building, cost, 
227; dormitory, 322. 

Roman Catholic Church, schools maintained, ijj- 
* aS ; *33-134. 

* Rose, Wycliffc, and property tax in the South, 30. 
Rosenwald Rura^School Building Donations, ac- 
tivities, 161, 166-167. 

Ruffner, W. H., and industrial education of Ne- 
gro**, 257. 

Rural districts, status of Negroes, 99*103. 

Rural economies, instruction, secondary schools, 
4Mq- 

Rural education, 97; importance of Negro to South- 
ern agriculture, 97-99; means and methods, 106- 
1 14: public and private facilities, 103-106; status 
of Negroes in rural districts, 99-103. 

Rural schools, State supervisors, and General Edu- 
cation Board, 102. 

Rural trades, smaller industrial schools, 93. 

Rust College, Miss., classification and statistics, 59; 
teacher training, 76; work of junior college 
grade, 66. 

** S. ' 

St. Louis, Mo., death rate, white and colored, 26; 
high schools, 37; teacher training in high schools, 
74 - 

St. Luke’s Hospital, Columbia, S. C., 176. 

St. Paul’s School, Va. ( buildings and grounds, 308. 
.Salaries, teachers’. See Teachers’ salaries. 

Sam Houston College, Tex., classification and sta- 
, tistics, 59. 

San Antonio, public high schools, 37. 
Sanitary commissions during the Civil War, 383. 
Sanitation, school buildings, 338-230. 

Savannah , Ga., death rate, white and colored 
inhabitants, 26; libraries for Negroes, 174. 

School accounts, 178-189. 

School activities, correlation, 47. 

School budget, 183-184. 

School buildings. See Buildings and grounds. 
School funds. Set Funds, school. 

School homes, 13. 

♦Schoolhouses, Alabama, 32, 33; Georgia, 33, 33; 
miserable condition, 34; South Carolina, 32. 
See also Buildings and grounds. . 

School rooms. Set Buildings and grounds. 

School survey, Butte, Mont., handwork in ele- 
mentary schools, 90, 

School systems. See State school systems. 

School term. * See Term, school, 


Sciences, instruction, secondary schools, 50-51. 

Scotia Seminary, N. C., fire protection, 333. 

Sears, Bams, and literary training of teachers, 357. 
Secondary education, public, 39-54; recommenda- 
tions, 35; summary and conclusions, 44. See 
4lso Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education. 

Secondary schools, gardening and economics, 109- 
110; teacher training, is, 78-80. See also High 
schools. 

Seventh Day Adventist Church (white), schools 
maintained, 150. * 

Shaw University, N. C., classification and sta- 
tistics, 59; work of junior college grade, 65. 
Sheet-metal work, course, 93. £ 

Shoe repairing, course, 93. V 

Sisson, Edward O., on secondary education, 39-40. 

’ ’ Six-and-six ” organization, 46-47, 48. 

Slade , F. L. ( treasurer, Phelps-Stokes Fund, 166. 
Slater Fund, activities, x6x, 164-165, 356, 357; 
county training schools, 37-38, 78; officers, 164; 
preparation of teachers, 75. 

Slavery, early teachings under, 345-246. 

Snedden, David, on industrial education of Ne- 
groes, 88. 

Snow Hill Normal and Industrial Institute, Ala., 
318—220, 325. 

Social adjustments, 3-4. 

Social studies, instruction, secondary schools, 

51752- 

Soldiers, Negroes as, 250-351. 

South (The), and Negro education, 4-5; coopera- 
tion with North, 262-368; economic develop- 
ment, 83; financial resources, 29-31. 

South Carolina, amount expended for teachers’ 
salaries, 23; "black belt,” 3; four-year high 
schools for white pupils, 37; Negro population 
and colleges, 66; private and higher schools for 
Negroes, statistics, 390-393; schoolhouscs, 33; 
school tenn, 34; teachers’ salaries, 34; three- 
year high schools for white pupils, 37. 

South Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical Col- ' 
lege, buildings, '337, 333. 

Southern conferences, activities, 366-367. 

Southern Education Association, recommendations 
on Negro education, 35. 

Southern Education Board, work, 367. 

Southern Sociological Congress, race study, 5; 
officers, 171. 

Southern Student Conference, work, 173, * 

Southern University Race Commission, activities, 

173; education of the Negxo, 5; race study, 5; 
related movements in the South, 21. 

Southern white students, and racecooperatlon,!;*. 
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Spelman Seminary, Ga., founded, 61; teacher 
training, 7 6. 

State institutions, 17. 

State normal schools. See Normal schools, State. 

State school systems, recent development in the. 
South, 29. 

Stewart Missionary Foundation for Africa, activi- 
ties, 161, 167. 

Stillman Seminary (Ala,), theology, 68, 69. 

Stimson, R. W., oxj agricultural instruction, 113. 

Stolces, Anson Phelps, secretary, Phelps- Stokes 
Fund, 166. See also Letter of transmittal and 
Introduction. 

Stokes, Caroline Phelps, 20. 

Stokes, I. N. P., president, Phelpd-Stokes Fund. 
166; on buildings, 203. See also Letter of 

• transmittal and Introduction. 

Stokes, Olivia E. P., 20. 

Storer College, W. Va., buildings, 228. 

Storey, Moorfield, president, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 170. 

Straight College, La., classification and statistics. 
59; heating plant, 331; teacher training, 76; work 
of junior college grade, 67. 

Student labor, buildings constructed by, 223-225. 

Student records, forms, 189-202. 

Students, Southern white, and race cooperation, 
173 - 

Summer schools, Hampton Institute. Va. , 76 : Tus- 
kegee Institute, Ala., 76; Virginia, training of 
teachers, 76. 

Sunday schools, associations, 169-170. 

Supervision of urban and rural schools, 25, 36. 

Supervisors of Negro rural schools, State, 162. See 

' also General Education Board, Jeanes Fund. 

Supervisprs of Negro schools, county, 36. See also 
General Education Board, Jeanes Fund. 

Supervisors of Negro schools (State), 36—37 ; manual 
training and household arts, *87-^88. • See also 
General Education Board, Jeanes Fund. 

T. 

Talladega College, Ala., classification and statis- 
tics, 59; library fund, 173; teachfTtrainmg, 76, 
80; theology, 68, 69; work of junior college 
grade, 66. 

Taxation, 30-3*. 5 m also under States. 

Taylor, OceA, and investigation of Negro schools, 
xiil; on school accounting, 178-189. 

Teacher trailing, for elementary schools, 32; gen- 
‘ef^wiew, 71-80; high schools, Baltimore, Md., 
“tSiti^ller'KyM add Washington, D. C., 37: sec- 
ondary scboohi, is. See also County' training 
•ehsdblsL * v w 


Teachers, agricultural, course to prepare, 11 1-113; 
early labors in the South, 284-285, 289; elimi- 
nation of white, public, and private schools, 3-4; 
expenditures for, elementary schools, 22; im- 
provement, second ai y schools, 44; independent 
schools, 124-125; need of better training, 24; 
Northern, work in the South, 291; number of 
colored, U. S. Census, 73; number in public 
high schools, 41; preparation, 7i- 4 8o; private and 
higher schools, n8; public and private schools, 
following Civil War, 3-4; religious, 55. See also 
Church boards, Private and higher schools. 

Teachers’ certificates', Georgia, 74; Virginia, 74. 

Teachers’ colleges, work, 80. 

Teachers’ institutes, Kentucky, 76; Texas, 76. 

Teachers’ salaries, adequate demanded, 77; Ala- 
bama, 34; amount spent annually, 243; Florida, 
34; Georgia, 34; in typical Northern and South- 
ern States, 23-24; Kentucky, 34; Louisiana, 34; 
meagemess, 71; North Carolina, 34; South Caro- 
lina, 34. See also under names oj States. 

Teaching, methods, 13, 46. 

Tennessee, four-year high schools for white pupils, 

• 37; Negro population and colleges, 67; private 
and higher schools for Negroes, statistics, 394- 
397; school term, 35; three-year high schools for 
white pupils, 37. ; 

Term (school), Alabama, 34; Arkansas, 35; Florida, 
34; Georgia, 35; Kentucky, 35; Louisiana, 34; 
North Carolina, 34; Oklahoma, 35; South Caro- 
*+ina, 34; Tennessee, 35; Texas, 35; Virginia. 35. 

Texas, Negro population and colleges, 67 ; private 
and higher schools for Negroes, statistics, 398- 
401 'school term, 35; teachers' institutes, 76. 

Thayer Home, Ga., buildings and grounds, 211; 
new, building, 214. 

Theology, education, 68-69. See also under 1 nsti~ 
fattens. 

Tillotson Colle.'e, Tex., classification and statistics, 
59 * M 

Toronto University .Minada, plan of federation, 64. 

Tougaloo College ,^tss., classification and statis- 
tics, 59; teacher training, 76; work of junior col- 
lege grades, 66. 

Trade schools, course of study, 94-95* 

Traveling libraries, for Negroes, US- 

Trawick, A. M.,and race cooperation, 172. 

Tuskegec Normal and Industrial Institute, Ala., 
agricultural and farm demonstrating course , 1 1 1 ; 
agricultural education, 104-105; and Booker T. 
Washington, 258; buildings, 334, aaS; dining hall, 
aaa; education of rural ministers, 68, 69; effi- 
ciency of work, 1*5; fire protection, 334; found- 
ing, t; library fund, 173; Summer school, 76 ; 
teacher training, 75. 

Type and grade of education, 9-13. 
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u. 

United Presbyterian Church (white), schools main- 
tained, 127-128, 148-150. 

United States Bureau of Education, bourse in 
gardening, no. 

United States Commission for the Relief of the 
National Frcedmen, work, 269-270. 

Universalist Church (white), schools maintained, 
150. 

University of California, and foreign languages, 58. 

University of Georgia, fellowships, 116, 

University of Virginia, fellowships, 166. 

V. 

Ventilation. See Buildings and grounds. 

Vilas bequest, 161 . 

Villard, O. G., treasurer, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 170. 

Virginia, amount expended for teachers’ salaries, 
23; county training schools, 78; equipment of 
public schools, 32; four-year high schools for 
white pupils, 37; Negro population and colleges, 
65; preparation of teachers, 76; private and 
higher schools, statistics, 401-404; school term, 
35; schools maintained by State funds, 117; 
State normal school, 74, 75; summer schools for 
teachers, 76; supply of teachers, 74; taxation, 
30-31; teacher training in private schools, 79; 
teachers’ salaries, 34; th*e-year high schools 
for white pupils, 37. 

Virginia, University of. See University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Virginia Union University, 65; buildings and 
grounds, 207-208; classification and statistics, 
59; dining Jiall, 222; dormitory, cost, 227; plans, 
for future growth, 237; standard of scholarship, 
64; student labor, 224; theology, 68, 69. 

Vocational education, need, 88-90. 

Vocational possibilities, secondary and higher 
schools, *9 1. 

Voorhees School , S. C. , buildings and grounds, 212; 
dining hall, 222, 227; sanitary arrangements, 229. 


Washington, D. C., death rate, white and colored 

'^inhabitants, 26; high schools, 37; normal school, 
74 * 

Washington County Training School, Sandcrsville, 
Ga., 38. 

Watterson, Henry, on career of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, 22. ^ 

Weatherford, W. D., and race cooperation, 172. 

West Virginia, four-year high schools for white 
pupils, 37; private and higher schools for Ne- 
groes, statistics, 405; schools maintained by State 
funds, 1 17; three-year high schools for white 
pupils, 37. 

Western Freedmcn’s Aid Commission, work, 
277, 284. 

Wilberforce £ombined Normal and Industrial 
Department, Ohio, classification and statistics, 

p>- 

Wilberforce University, Ohio, classification and 
statistics, 59; development, 65; library fund, 173; 
theology, 68, 69. 

Wiley College, Tex., classification and statistics, 
59; library fund, 173. 

Williams, G. P. , executive officer, American 
Sunday School Union, 170. 

Wisconsin, amount expended for teachers’ sal- 
aries, 23. 

Woman's American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, schools, 130; 

Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, officers, 142; schools, 

142-143* 

Women’s Home Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Church, school homes, 13. 

Woodson, C. G., on education of the Negro, 246, 

Woodwork, course, 93. ' 

Woofter, T. J., and investigation of Negro schools, 
xiii. 

Wright, A. D., on certification of colored teachers, 
74 * 

Y. 




W. 

Washington^ Booker T., agricultural campaign, 
105; and agricultural education, 106; and educa- 
tion, 21-22; and establishment of Tuskegee 
Institute, 258; and founding of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, 1; on education of the Negro, 9, 294; 
on independent schools, 15; services to. educa- 
tion, 4. 4 


Young, N. B., on need and distribution of col- 
leges, 61. ^ 

Young Men's Chris^an^ Association, act*'"ities, 
168-169; Inifrffatibnal Committee, jlored 
Men's Department, 168; race study classes, 5; 
student department, 172. 

Toung Women's Christian Association, activities, 
169; officers, 169. 

Yust, W. F., on libraries for Negroes, 174-176. 
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